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A big disease with a little name 


Three decades on from the first published cases of what would later be recognized as AIDS, 
the social and cultural challenges of the disease remain. 


is much progress to celebrate, but still much work to be done. 

Research breakthroughs continue to improve treatments and 
to provide evidence for newer, better strategies that could help peo- 
ple to protect themselves from infection and prevent those infected 
from spreading the virus. Just last month, researchers reported a study, 
sponsored by the US National Institutes of Health, showing that when 
patients are treated early it reduces the chance that they will pass the 
virus on to uninfected partners by 96% (see go.nature.com/e5e9m7). 
That study is the latest, and perhaps strongest, evidence to support 
the concept of ‘treatment as prevention — the use of antiretroviral 
drugs in people who are newly infected, or even in uninfected people 
in high-risk groups, to slow the spread of AIDS. 

In one of two Comments published in this issue (see page 29), Salim 
Abdool Karim at the University of KwaZulu-Natal in Durban, South 
Africa, details other recent successes in treatment as prevention, includ- 
ing a trial he conducted with colleagues in which women who used a 
vaginal gel containing an antiretroviral drug were less likely to become 
infected with HIV. Another study released last year showed that prophy- 
lactic antiretrovirals can cut the risk of new infections among men who 
have sex with men (R. M. Grant et al. N. Engl. J. Med. 363, 2587-2599; 
2010). As he points out: “stopping the epidemic is within our grasp”. 

But it is not a given that new biomedical interventions alone can 
slow the spread of AIDS. Six million people with HIV in developing 
countries now receive antiretroviral treatment, a remarkable accom- 
plishment, but the Joint United Nations Programme on HIV/AIDS 
(UNAIDS) estimates that about 10 million people who need treat- 
ment aren't getting it. If the world cannot afford to treat the people 
who already need it, who will finance the expansion of treatment to 
people in the early stages of infection — as the World Health Organiza- 
tion recommends — or to high-risk groups who are not even infected? 
Advocates of universal access to antiretroviral drugs argue that provid- 
ing early treatment to everyone who needs it is imperative, but how do 
we define ‘need’ when discussing preventative measures? 


() n the 30th anniversary of the first description of AIDS, there 


MONEY MATTERS 
These questions take on more weight in a time of global financial 
trouble, when big donors such as the United States are consumed with 
budget cutting, and Europe's finances are being drained by bail-outs 
of banks and countries in financial difficulty. 

In an encouraging move, US Ambassador Eric Goosby has started 
a discussion within the US government on what it might take for 
the world to treat everyone now infected with HIV, which, the study 
released last month suggests, would drastically slow the spread of the 
virus. Goosby heads the President's Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief, 
which already spends nearly US$7 billion a year, and aims to treat 
4 million people across 88 countries. This conversation is a helpful 
part of the ongoing worldwide effort by the Global Fund to Fight 


AIDS, Tuberculosis and Malaria, and others to coax donor countries 
to underwrite the roll-out of a global strategy, based on expanded 

access to antiretrovirals, to drastically curtail the spread of AIDS. 
Implementing such a strategy would also require overcoming a hur- 
dle that dogs AIDS-prevention efforts. Abdool Karim writes that a 
staggering proportion of people do not know 


“If we donot they are infected with HIV because of the 
move forwards fear and stigma that prevents them from get- 
30 years from : ting tested. This situation is acute in Abdool 
vierthetoll of Karim’s home of South Africa, where former 
theiinonsewill president Thabo Mbeki denied for years that 


HIV causes AIDS. But it isa problem around 
the world: the UNAIDS estimates that only 
about half of the 33 million people living with 
HIV know their HIV status, and this is an obvious impediment to get- 
ting treatment to everyone who needs it. 


have multiplied.” 


COST-BENEFIT ANALYSIS 

If the cost of providing treatment for prevention seems enormous, the 
cost of inaction is far greater, writes Lucie Cluver at the University of 
Oxford, UK, in a second Comment, on page 27 of this issue. 

Cluver led the developing world’s first longitudinal study of the 
impact on children of parents made ill or killed by AIDS. The study, 
begun in 2005, has revealed the heartbreaking toll of the disease. Those 
orphaned by AIDS are more likely than children orphaned by other 
causes, including homicide and suicide, to develop post-traumatic 
stress disorder. Children of parents who are sick with AIDS are more 
likely to be depressed or to have an anxiety disorder than those whose 
parents are sick owing to other causes. Children in families affected by 
AIDS do worse at school and are more likely to engage in prostitution, 
which, in turn, makes them more vulnerable to becoming infected 
with HIV themselves. The toll of AIDS on the economies of develop- 
ing nations can undermine these countries’ attempts to escape poverty. 

Poor countries now bear the brunt of AIDS, in contrast to 30 years 
ago, when AIDS was mainly a disease of white homosexual men in 
rich countries. Antiretroviral drugs are credited with curtailing the 
disease in these communities, but the truth is that slowing the spread 
required social norms to change as well. 

Next week, governments will meet in New York at a United Nations 
meeting to plan the global response to AIDS for the next decade. They 
should endorse calls by UN secretary-general Ban Ki-Moon for funds 
to get 13 million people on antiretrovirals by 2015. The world has an 
ever-expanding biomedical toolbox for HIV, but to curb the disease’s 
spread, this must be coupled with efforts to change social and cultural 
norms. If we do not move forwards along this path, 30 years from now 
the toll of the disease in terms of lives lost and human potential wasted 
will have multiplied. And history will harshly judge the world’s inabil- 
ity to capitalize on its chance to avert a worsening of this disaster. m 
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Board the eurostar 


Europe’s science meeting is getting bigger and 
better. Now’s the time to get involved for 2012. 


makers, educators and members of the public gathering to hear 

and talk about science, its applications and its impacts. Imagine 
discussing your work with this audience. If that idea appeals to you, 
keep reading, and act on what follows by the end of this month. 

When a small group of researchers launched the Euroscience lob- 
bying organization in 1997 (see www.euroscience.org), no one envis- 
aged that its most visible manifestation would be a meeting that has 
steadily evolved and grown in importance over the years: the Euro- 
science Open Forum (ESOF). Since its launch in Stockholm in 2004, 
the biennial meeting has attracted a larger and more diverse range of 
participants, retaining a central focus on the natural sciences but with 
increasing attention to industry and the social sciences. 

At the last meeting, in Turin in 2010, there were more than 4,000 
attendees from 71 countries. According to surveys of the attendees, 
the 120-plus scientific sessions attracted high ratings for interest and 
comprehensibility and for the variety of themes. The number of jour- 
nalists attending has grown to more than 300. 

Europe’s cities have competed to host the meeting. Next year’s, on 
12-16 July 2012, will be in Dublin (see www.dublinscience2012.ie). 


| magine an audience of several thousand researchers, policy- 


Whatever the current financial situation, over the past decade Ire- 
land’s investment in science has grown at double the rate of the rest of 
its economy. This has seen the quantity and impact of the country’s 
scientific publications grow over the past five years, and resulted in 
marked improvements in the international rankings of its universi- 
ties. The Irish government has backed ESOF2012 energetically from 
the start. 

Some of the themes of ESOF2012 address the frontiers of scientific 
knowledge. They include, for example, the power and limitations of 
our knowledge of the genotype with respect to our understanding of 
the phenotype, deep-space astronomy, quantum computation, and 
information science. Other themes are more philosophical: the con- 
cept of free will in cognitive science; how science provides meaning; 
whether e-mail is the end of history. Still others lie at the forefront of 
applications — ‘nutriceuticals’ and other innovative aspects of food, 
and, of course, the science and the issues surrounding energy, environ- 
ment and the climate. 

These themes provide a framework, but the creative spark in the 
ESOF meeting has always arisen in the sessions, in which researchers 
and others have often provoked vigorous but critically minded inter- 
est — the audiences are far from passive. 

A typical session involves four panellists discussing science or tech- 
nologies and the issues they give rise to. In past years, competition 
to run scientific sessions has been fierce, with a rejection rate for the 
2010 meeting of about 50%. Encouragingly, the traffic to the proposals 
website shows that there is already substantial interest for the meeting 
next year. Readers are encouraged to submit their own proposals — 
instructions are at go.nature.com/wq39ya. 


Gold mine 


A trove of worms found in the deep subsurface 
biosphere illustrates the ubiquity of life. 


mals Without Backbones, a classic 1938 elementary textbook by 

Ralph Buchsbaum that quotes a (sadly uncredited) researcher 
on the ubiquity of nematodes, or roundworms. Were all the matter 
on Earth, it says, to be made transparent apart from nematodes — 
the grass, the trees, the people, the animals, even the ground beneath 
our feet — the shapes of all these things would still be discernible, if 
ghostly, from their burden of worms. 

It is therefore fitting, if not hugely surprising, that nematodes have 
now been found in the deep subsurface biosphere, a realm hitherto 
believed accessible only to microbes. The nematodes recovered from 
gold-mine workings under South Africa — reported on page 79 of this 
issue — are the first multicellular organisms to be discovered in such 
a subterranean setting. 

Although underground worms may bring to mind the imaginings 
of science-fiction writers, these are not monsters. The cramped spaces 
between the grains of rocks, where these creatures presumably graze 
on bacteria, have straitened them. At hardly halfa millimetre in length, 
they would barely deserve even a slither-on role in Tremors, the sci- 
fi spectacular that stars enormous worms that destabilize buildings. 
And our golden nematodes would be as fleas before an elephant com- 
pared with the majestic sandworms of Dune, which were the size of 
jumbo jets. 

Yet their discovery is encouraging, even heartening, for it demon- 
strates, once again, that once life appears, it is hard to extinguish — 
and that there are few, if any, habitats in which living things might 
not survive, even thrive, no matter how seemingly unpromising the 
circumstances. Even today, when you may think that we have shaken 


f oologists of a certain age will remember with affection Ani- 
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every tree and looked under every stone on the planet, new creatures 
hove into view. It is rare, nowadays, to discover large vertebrates as yet 
unknown to science, yet such discoveries are still made. 

Molecular methods have extended the reach of those formerly 
equipped only with traps and butterfly nets, allowing trawls of entire 
habitats for new forms of life — in the sea, in the upper air and even 
in the rich inner spaces of our guts. There is probably no slagheap too 
toxic, no nuclear-waste dump too radioactive, no smoking fumarole 
too fuming and no icy firn too frigid that it cannot be colonized by 
some enterprising microbe. A promise of a carbon source, a whisper 
of redox potential, and life will arrive. (Indeed, to encourage such 
endeavours, Nature promises a 500 g jar of Marmite to the research 
group that can identify the organism that digests this savoury spread. 
Tip: it is probably endemic in the intestines of Britons, to many of 
whom Marmite is an obsession, and absent in the more sensitive stom- 
achs of Danes, who last week threatened to ban the comestible because 
of its evil added vitamins.) 

Perhaps the habitats least explored and prospected for life are the most 
familiar: soil, sediments in ponds, and the seashore — the home of the 
meiofauna, creatures that make their living between particles of miner- 
als and detritus. Meiofauna creatures at their largest are just at the verge 
of unaided visibility, down to about 40 micrometres in diameter — a 
world literally in the interstices, too small for every day, but too big to 
trouble micro- or molecular biologists. The meiofauna offer a commu- 
nity of tiny arthropods and a range of creatures otherwise encountered 
only in the dustier (and therefore most fascinating) pages of textbooks. 
This is the realm in which nematodes rule — anda kingdom to which 
we can now add, as Buchsbaum’ unheralded scientist almost predicted, 
the ground deep, deep beneath our feet. 

In some ways their world is hidden, inaccessible and unknown.In 
others it is in plain sight and all around us. To pull a nematode from 
the deep subsurface biosphere is an achieve- 
ment. But we needn't look as far as that to find 
wonders that are new and strange — those who 
look most carefully will see a universe ina grain 
of sand. = 
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E. GONG 


WORLD VIEW .jevnsicorsen 


rice, wheat, maize (corn) and soya beans — yet it imported some 

95 million tonnes last year, about 17% of its domestic production. 
This raised concerns that its grain imports would rise, and push up the 
price of food. These fears were highlighted by Lester Brown of the Earth 
Policy Institute in Washington DC, in an article in The Washington Post 
in March, titled ‘Can the United States feed China?’ 

I thank Lester for his warning on food security in China, but I 
believe it is not a matter of whether China can feed itself. It is a matter 
of whether the Chinese people will choose to do so. 

First, some history. China’s grain production quadrupled from 1950 
to 2010, and last year saw the largest ever harvest. Much of the grain 
that China imported last year was not for consumption, but for storage 
in case of crises. In fact, for the past 60 years, China has, with just 7-8% 
of the globe’s agricultural land, fed about 22% of 
the world’s population. 

China’s population is projected to grow by 
around 9%, until it peaks at 1.46 billion around 
2030. This turns the question of who will feed 
China into whether China can maintain self-suf- 
ficiency in grain production in the next 20 years. 

There are certainly challenges. The growth of 
large cities should slow the pace of rural develop- 
ment, but China’s registered-permanent-residence 
policy allows floating farmer workers, who spend 
most of their time in cities, to build houses in their 
home villages. Village development in the North 
China Plain doubled in the past decade, gobbling 
up 3.1 million hectares of top-quality agricultural 
land. And, as older farmers leave the labour force 
and young ones go to cities, the decline in agricul- 
tural knowledge could reduce grain yields. 

Another issue is water. The north now produces more than 60% of 
China’ grain thanks to expanded irrigation, yet groundwater supplies 
there continue to decrease and severe droughts have hit production. 
Although many global climate models predict that north China will 
become wetter, the region has become drier, perhaps too dry even to 
justify planned investment in new water infrastructure. 

I am optimistic that these challenges can be overcome. China has 
introduced land-conversion rules that require developers and local 
governments to replace lost agricultural land, by draining swamp- 
land for example. The country has also invested heavily in improving 
cropland through efficient irrigation and mechanized cultivation and 
harvesting. And about 10 million hectares of marsh and flood land in 
China were converted to agricultural land between 


C= has a long-standing ambition to be self-sufficient in grain — 


1978 and 2008, although at a cost to ecosystems. NATURE.COM 
The government has pledged to invest four _ Discuss this 

trillion renminbi (US$600 billion) over the next — article onlineat: 

ten years to secure water supplies. Properly used, —_ go.tiatlre.com/oyrzzr 


IT 1S NOT A MATTER 
OF WHETHER 


CHINACAN 
FEED ITSELF. ITIS A 
MATTER OF WHETHER 
THE CHINESE PEOPLE 


WILL CHOOSE 
TODO SO. 


China needs no foreign 
help to feed itself 


China can meet the demands of its growing population without importing 
grain from elsewhere, says Peng Gong. 


this investment could increase irrigated agricultural land by 10-20%, 
potentially boosting grain production by 5-10%. Even climate change 
could help. Glaciers in western China are likely to melt faster over the 
next few decades, and could water new farmland in that region. Then 
there is indoor, hydroponic cultivation, which has already entered 
China on a household scale for growing vegetables. 

If per-capita grain consumption can be held stable, then to feed itself 
China would need only to increase grain production by 9%. Yes, the 
growing middle class wants to eat more meat, which requires more 
grain, but older people tend to eat less meat, so the demand could be 
balanced as the population ages. The country does not have to follow 
the Western model of development based on overconsumption. Thrift 
is deeply ingrained in the philosophy and culture of the people. 

Brave policy decisions are needed. Better planning can regulate 
construction in rural and urban areas. Reduc- 
ing the per-family area of land for residential 
construction would also help. 

Because of the trend towards urbanization, 
many rural residences will become vacant in the 
next 20-30 years. This land must be returned 
to agricultural use. With this in mind, building 
rural structures on stilts would avoid soil destruc- 
tion and enable the reclamation of built-up land. 
China should abolish the permanent-residence 
registry system and stop floating farmer workers 
constructing rural residences. 

Furthermore, as the cold Qinghai-Tibet 
plateau warms, China should look to develop 
cropland reserves there for emergency use. And 
in the rural south, the government should provide 
financial incentives for farmers to sow farm- 
land currently left idle by a shortage of labour. 
An effective model could be worker-owned agricultural cooperatives 
directly linked to urban markets through subsidized transport. 

Extra investment to train farmers and strengthen the role of agri- 
cultural specialists at the town and village level would protect and 
raise crop yields. The current promotion of college students to serve 
as village officers, for instance, could be enhanced with training on 
biodynamic farming technology and environmental protection. 

With these measures, China can maintain the current level of agricul- 
tural land, and make full use of idle land. It could grow grain production, 
not by 9%, but by 20-30%. Given the country’s remarkable achievements 
in population control and economic reform over the past 30 years, the 
world does not need to worry about having to feed China just yet. = 


Peng Gong is in the Center for Earth System Science at Tsinghua 

University, China, and the Department of Environmental Science, 
Policy and Management, University of California, Berkeley, USA. 
e-mail: penggong@tsinghua.edu.cn 
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Selections from the 
scientific literature 


RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS 


Pay attention to 
the neurons 


Many animals, including 
humans, can control the 
firing of certain neurons with 
conditioning, and researchers 
now show that this can lead to 
enhanced attention. 

Robert Schafer and Tirin 
Moore at Stanford University 
in California trained two 
monkeys to increase and 
decrease the firing of neurons 
in an area of the brain 
known to be involved in eye 
movement, the frontal eye 
field. They then measured 
the activity at 94 sites in this 
region while the monkeys 
performed a visual search task. 
During the trials in which 
the monkeys had to increase 
their neuronal firing rate, their 
search performance improved 
in the part of the visual field 
represented by the controlled 
part of the frontal eye field, 
indicating greater attention. 

The authors suggest 
that this may explain why 
neurofeedback, in which 
patients are trained to control 
their neurophysiology, might 
be able to treat attention deficit 
disorder. 

Science doi:10.1126/ 
science.1199892 (2011) 


STEM CELLS 


Gene repair tool 
for stem cells 


By correcting disease-causing 
mutations in stem cells 
from patients with certain 
degenerative disorders, 
researchers could generate new 
disease models and treatments. 
Juan Carlos Izpisuia 
Belmonte at the Salk Institute 
for Biological Studies in 
La Jolla, California, and his 
colleagues engineered an 
adenovirus that efficiently 
fixes mutated portions of 


Crystals on water's edge 


Certain salt crystals are normally cube-shaped, but can 
take on a new shape and grow on the surface of tiny water 


droplets. 


Zhongping Zhang, Suhua Wang and their colleagues at the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences in Hefei mixed a water-based 
solution of either sodium chloride or potassium chloride 
with cyclohexane and acetone. After shaking, hollow spheres 
formed that were made up of individual ‘hopper-like’ crystals 
of the salt (pictured). The spheres probably formed at the 
interface between the organic solvents and the water droplets 


that contained the salt. 


The technique may produce new crystal structures for other 
water-soluble compounds, and could aid in understanding 
crystal growth mechanisms, the authors suggest. 

Angew. Chem. Int. Edn doi:10.1002/anie.201101704 (2011) 


the lamin A (LMNA) gene 

in stem cells created by 
reprogramming patients 

cells. Corrected cells from 
patients with Hutchinson- 
Gilford progeria syndrome, an 
accelerated ageing disorder, 
produced normal connective 
tissue cells. 

The same virus also 
repaired different LMNA 
mutations underlying a milder 
premature-ageing disease, 
atypical Werner syndrome. 
Moreover, it mended 
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LMNA mutations in adult 
mesenchymal stem cells, a 
focus of current regenerative 
therapies. 

Cell Stem Cell doi:10.1016/ 
j.stem.2011.04.019 (2011) 


Speciation drives 
plant extinction 


An animal’s risk of extinction 
is associated with species 
traits such as body size and 
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geographic range — but this 
is not the case for plants. 
Jonathan Davies at McGill 
University in Montreal, 
Canada, and his colleagues 
report that, contrary to 
patterns seen in animals, 
threatened plants tend to 

be young species in rapidly 
evolving lineages. 

The team studied the 
evolutionary history of 
threatened plant species on 
the Cape of South Africa — a 
plant biodiversity hot spot. 
Anthropogenic drivers, such 
as habitat loss, do not seem 
to endanger plants as they do 
animals. The authors suggest 
that conservation strategies for 
animals and plants should use 
different assessment criteria. 
PloS Biol. 9,e1000620 (2011) 


MOLECULAR NEUROSCIENCE 


Bitter breath for 
lung airways 


Lining the lower airways are 
‘brush cells that can sense 
bitter molecules and send 
signals to regulate breathing, 
perhaps providing a defence 
against bacteria, which 
produce bitter compounds. 
Gabriela Krasteva at Justus 
Liebig University in Giessen, 
Germany, and her colleagues 
found that brush cells in the 
tracheae of mice express 
protein receptors and other 
key molecules involved in 
bitter-taste signalling. The 
cells make contact with 
vagal nerve fibres, which 
connect key visceral organs 
to the brain, and send signals 
to the nerves by releasing 
the neurotransmitter 
acetylcholine. When the 
researchers administered a 
bitter substance directly to 
the airway surfaces of mice, 
the animals’ respiratory rate 
dropped suddenly. 
Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA 
doi:10.1073/pnas.1019418108 
(2011) 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


Kiwi DNA tells 
Maori history 


The Maori people of New 
Zealand cherish their kiwi 
feather cloaks (pictured). An 
analysis of DNA extracted 
from the feathers offers clues 
to the garments’ early history. 

David Lambert at Griffith 
University in Nathan, 
Australia, and his team 
sequenced the DNA of 
kiwi feather samples from 
109 cloaks held in museums in 
New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom. They compared the 
sequences to those from kiwis 
living in 26 locations on New 
Zealand’s North Island. 

Most of the feathers came 
from the North Island brown 
kiwi (Apteryx mantelli). 
However, 15% of the cloaks 
held feathers from populations 
in different areas, hinting at 
the existence of a feather trade. 
More than one-third of the 
garments included feathers 
from birds restricted to an 
eastern pocket of the North 
Island, which could be where 
cloak-making traditions 
started, the authors say. 

Mol. Biol. Evol. doi:10.1093/ 
molbev/msr107 (2011) 

For a longer story on this 
research, see go.nature.com/ 


kwybla 


Location counts in 
search for waves 


Massive objects such as 
orbiting neutron stars can 
bend the Universe's flexible 
space-time fabric, generating 


gravitational waves. Four 
wave detectors are expected 
to be operational on Earth 
by 2016. However, having 

an additional detector in 

the right place could double 
or even quadruple the 
expected detection rate, says 
Bernard Schutz at the Albert 
Einstein Institute in Potsdam, 
Germany. 

He calculated changes in 
detection rate, sky coverage 
and directional accuracy of 
the network when three or 
more detectors are placed 
around the world. He found 
that moving one of the 
three detectors currently 
planned for the United States 
to Australia and adding a 
detector in Japan (which is 
now being funded) would 
nearly double the sky coverage. 
In addition, it would lower 
the error rate in measuring 
the angular position of events 
sixfold. 

Classical Quant. Grav. 
doi:10.1088/0264- 
9381/28/12/125023 (2011) 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR 


Turtle embryos 
seek sunny side 


Just as adult turtles warm 
themselves in the midday Sun, 
turtle embryos ‘bask in their 
eggs by cosying up to the Sun- 
warmed side. 

Wei-Guo Du at the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences in 
Beijing and his colleagues 
shone light through the 
freshly laid eggs of softshell 
turtles (Pelodiscus sinensis) 
to mark the positions of the 
embryos inside. The team 
then incubated the eggs, 
warming them either from 
above or from one side. Over a 
period of days, embryos made 


RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS 


THIS WEEK 


COMMUNITY 


CHOICE 


Cells stressed from hunger 


3 HIGHLY READ 
on www.cell.com 
24 April -24 May 


Cells that divide abnormally are starved 
of the building blocks needed to make 
DNA, placing stress on DNA replication, 


introducing mutations and destabilizing 
chromosomes. These could be some of the earliest events 
to occur in cancer, which is marked by widespread DNA 


damage. 


Batsheva Kerem at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, 
Israel, and her colleagues found that activating a cancer- 
promoting pathway in human cells grown in culture 
decreased cellular levels of nucleotides — the chemical 
building blocks of DNA. Adding the building blocks to the 
cells reduced DNA damage and decreased the frequency with 
which cells became cancerous. DNA damage also lessened 
when the researchers increased the transcription of genes 
involved in nucleotide biosynthesis. 


Cell 145, 435-446 (2011) 


their way to the warmest part 
of the egg (pictured: heat 
from above, left; from the 
left, right), which could differ 
from the coolest part 

by almost 1°C. If the heat 
source shifted, the embryos 
followed. 

Greater exposure of the 
embryos to heat could modify 
traits such as body size and 
sex, and hasten hatching to 
reduce nest predation. 

Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA 
doi:10.1073/pnas.1102965108 
(2011) 


Protein behind 
protozoan power 


Humans can become 
infected with the protozoan 
Toxoplasma gondii by 
ingesting it during its 


spore-like stages, which are 
shed in cat faeces. The three 
main strains of T. gondii vary 
widely in terms of virulence 
in mice, and researchers have 
pinpointed a gene that may 
underlie this difference. 

David Sibley at Washington 
University in St Louis, 
Missouri, and his co-workers 
generated a genetic cross 
between the type I strain, 
which is lethal to lab mice, 
and the milder type II. The 
progeny were injected into 
mice to assess their virulence. 
A genome-wide association 
analysis of the progeny and 
the parental strains revealed 
alocus on chromosome XII 
that accounted for 90% of the 
heightened virulence. Deleting 
a gene within this region, 
ROP5, in the type I strain 
completely blocked acute 
virulence. 

The authors suggest that the 
ROPS5 protein may regulate 
other proteins that control 
virulence in the parasite. 
Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA 
doi:10.1073/pnas.1015338108 
(2011) 
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SEVEN DAYS 


POLICY 


South Africa budget 
South A frica’s budget 

for public research and 
development gained a 7% 
annual increase to 4.4 billion 
rand (US$628 million) in 
2011-12. Speaking after the 
budget announcement on 
24 May, the nation’s science 
minister, Naledi Pandor, 
argued that all science 
funding should be brought 
into her own portfolio, 
rather than spread among 
several departments. She 
also announced that South 
Africa would get a national 
committee on science, 
technology and innovation, 
whose members would 
include politicians and 
scientists. See go.nature.com/ 
tznaqm for more. 


Scientists on trial 


Six Italian seismologists and 
one government official will 
be tried for the manslaughter 
of some of those who died in 
the earthquake that struck the 
city of LAquila on 6 April 2009. 
The city’s public prosecutor 
had argued that the scientists 
falsely reassured the public. 
Last week a judge decided that 
the trial should proceed, and 
it will begin on 20 September. 
See page 15 for more. 


Nuclear stress tests 


The European Union is 
pushing for nuclear reactors 
worldwide to undergo stress 
tests like those agreed for 
Europe’ 143 nuclear reactors. 
On 25 May, European 
regulators announced criteria 
for the safety reviews, which 
will judge how well reactors 
can withstand natural 
disasters, power blackouts 
and accidental explosions. 
The criteria do not include 
discussion of preparedness for 
terrorist attacks, which will 
be assessed separately — and 
probably confidentially. The 
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Details of the 3D Universe 


Astronomers released the most complete three- 
dimensional map of the local Universe so far, 
covering almost the whole infrared sky, at the 
American Astronomical Society meeting in 
Boston on 25 May. The 2MASS Redshift Survey 
scanned the sky in the near-infrared spectrum 
to produce a two-dimensional map, and 


European Commission hopes 
that reactors which fail the tests 
will be upgraded or closed; 

it will present a preliminary 
report in December. 
Separately, Germany's 
government said on 30 May 
that it plans to shut down all 
17 of its nuclear power stations 
by 2022; five days earlier, 
Switzerland’s government 

said it would close its five 
nuclear reactors over the next 
two decades. See go.nature. 
com/31nwy1 for more. 


Carbon high 


In 2010, anthropogenic carbon 
dioxide emissions reached 

a record 30.6 gigatonnes, 
according to estimates released 
by the International Energy 
Agency (IEA) in Paris on 30 
May. The total was 5% more 
than the previous record, set 
in 2008, says the IEA. In 2009, 
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emissions had dipped slightly 
below 29 gigatonnes as a result 
of the global economic crisis. 
See go.nature.com/rtgd7f 

for more. 


E. colioutbreak 


Germany is experiencing 

one of the world’s 

largest ever outbreaks 

of enterohaemorrhagic 
Escherichia coli. By 31 May, 
there were 1,400 confirmed 
or suspected infections, 

373 cases of haemolytic- 
uraemic syndrome (HUS 
—acomplication that can 
cause kidney failure) and 

14 deaths. The bacterial strain 
responsible — 0104:H4 — has 
never before been associated 
with an infection outbreak, 
and its source has not been 
confirmed. An experimental 
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combined that with redshifts measured by the 
late John Huchra of Harvard University to give 
the third dimension. The map shows around 
45,000 galaxies up to 290 million parsecs 
away, including previously unknown ones in 
the plane of the Milky Way, which had been 
obscured by dust in earlier images. 


and expensive monoclonal 
antibody, eculizumab, has 
been pressed into service to 
treat some HUS patients. 


Asteroid mission 
NASA is planning a 2016 
launch for its first spacecraft 
aimed at returning material 
from an asteroid, officials 
announced on 25 May. 

The Origins-Spectral 
Interpretation—Resource 
Identification-Security- 
Regolith Explorer 
(OSIRIS-REx) will visit 

the carbonaceous asteroid 
1999 RQ36, and NASA hopes 
that it will collect more material 
than was gathered by Japan's 
pioneering Hayabusa mission, 
which in June 2010 returned 
around 1,000 grains from the 
Itokawa asteroid. The mission 


T. H. JARRETT/IPAC/SSC 
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will cost US$800 million, or 
$1 billion including the cost 
of a launch vehicle. It beat two 
competing mission concepts: 
returning a sample from the 
dark side of the Moon, anda 
visit to Venus. See go.nature. 
com/2fup1u for more. 


Chimp research 

A US Institute of Medicine 
committee charged with 
determining whether 
“chimpanzees are or will 

be necessary for research 
discoveries” opened its 
investigation on 26 May. The 
National Institutes of Health 
(NIH) requested the study in 
January, after three US senators 
wrote to the agency on the 
subject. They were reacting to a 
controversial NIH proposal to 
move 186 government-owned 
chimpanzees out of semi- 
retirement and back into use in 
active research. See go.nature. 
com/m54pgh for more. 


Farewell, Spirit 
NASA has finally called time 
on attempts to contact its 
Mars rover Spirit (pictured). 
No communications had 
been received from the rover 
since March last year, when 

it was known to be trapped 

in asandpit. After its 2004 
landing on the planet, Spirit 
lasted much longer than 

the three months originally 
intended (see Nature 463, 600; 
2010). Spirit’s fellow rover, 
Opportunity, is still exploring 


TREND WATCH 


The first comprehensive A frican- 


led initiative to survey science 
spending on the continent 
showed that South Africa, 
Uganda and Malawi invested 
more than 1% of their gross 
domestic product (GDP) on 


science and technology in 2007. 
But countries spending least in 
absolute terms tend to be more 
reliant on foreign funding (see 
chart). The survey, with detailed 


data from 13 countries, was 


unveiled at a conference in Addis 
Ababa last week. See go.nature. 


com/hmo3b5 for more. 


Mars, and NASA’s next Mars 
mission — the rover Curiosity 
— is set to launch late this year. 


Well-being index 
The Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) has 
launched its first index to 
compare well-being across 
countries. The index is part of 
the organization's ‘Better Life’ 
initiative — its contribution 
to a movement that hopes 

to abandon gross domestic 
productas the overriding 
measure of social development 
and living standards (see 
Nature 463, 849-850; 2010). 
It uses 21 indicators in 11 
topics, but leaves the user to 
assign custom weightings to 
these topics when comparing 
countries. 


Rid of rinderpest 
The devastating cattle disease 
rinderpest has been eradicated 
from the globe. The World 
Organisation for Animal 
Health made the formal 
proclamation on 25 May at its 


general meeting in Paris. A 
global effort using widespread 
vaccination to eradicate the 
virus that causes the disease 
was launched in 1994. The 
last remaining pockets of the 
virus are thought to have been 
wiped out by 2007, although 
scientists have had to wait for 
confirmation from further 
cattle surveillance (see Nature 
462, 709; 2009). 


Animal lab warning 
The laboratory responsible 

for the UK outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease four years 
ago has been reprimanded 
again for failing to meet safety 
standards. It emerged last week 
that the Health and Safety 
Executive told the Institute for 
Animal Health at Pirbright in 
Surrey to improve practices 
after the lab reported incidents 
requiring investigation earlier 
this year. In one case, a sample 
of the virus that causes foot- 
and-mouth was being held 
inacracked flask; in another, 
some waste liquid leaked 

in an incinerator room. See 
go.nature.com/wabyka 

for more. 


Brain campaign 
An initiative that 

brings together leading 
neuroscientists, politicians, 
health-care companies and 
celebrities aims to raise 
large amounts of money for 
brain research. ‘One Mind 
for Research was launched 


AFRICA’S RESEARCH SPENDING 


A comprehensive survey flags up some countries’ 
dependence on foreign investment for research. 
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domestic expenditure on research and development. 


SEVEN DAYS | THIS WEEK | 


5-9 JUNE 

Canada’s Perimeter 
Institute for Theoretical 
Physics in Waterloo, 
Ontario, hosts an 
‘Equinox Summit’ to 
discuss how the world’s 
energy supply should 
look in 2030. 
WWW.wegsiorg 


6-11 JUNE 

Results from the Large 
Hadron Collider are 
presented at the ‘Physics 
at LHC 2011 congress 
in Perugia, Italy. 
www.pg.infn.it/plhc2011 


9 JUNE 

NASA plans to launch 
its Aquarius satellite, 
which will monitor the 
saltiness of the oceans. 
http://aquarius.nasa.gov 


by former Democratic 
congressman Patrick Kennedy 
— nephew of former US 
president John F. Kennedy 
— at ameeting in Boston, 
Massachusetts, last week. 
With lofty goals, the effort 
hopes to convince funders to 
reduce their focus on specific 
neuropsychiatric diseases, 
and instead support basic 
research on the fundamental 
workings of the brain. Early 
ambitions include a vigorous 
fund-raising campaign. See 
go.nature.com/jmytbl 

for more. 


Quantum sale 

On 25 May, D-Wave 

Systems of Burnaby, 

British Columbia, Canada, 
announced the world’s first 
sale of acommercial quantum 
computer. The purchaser was 
global security firm Lockheed 
Martin, headquartered in 
Bethesda, Maryland. See page 
18 for more. 
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A three-dimensional image of a forest in Panama, based on data from the Carnegie Airborne Observatory. T 


) Paul Davies asks 
cosmic questions — 
about cancer p.20 


A new eye on biodiversity 


Airborne observatory will use chemical clues to map and assess tropical ecosystems. 


BY JEFF TOLLEFSON 


about seeing the forest through its trees. 

Over the past two years, he and his team 
at the Carnegie Institution for Science in Stan- 
ford, California, have used world-class tree 
climbers, bows and arrows, and even shotguns 
to gather samples of vegetation from forest 
canopies around the globe. They have created 
a digital catalogue of the chemical and opti- 
cal properties of some 4,700 plant species in 
different conditions. Now comes the moment 
of truth. 

On 2 June, Asner and his team will unveil the 
latest version of the Carnegie Airborne Obser- 
vatory (CAO), an aircraft that will combine a 
state-of-the-art optical sensor with a laser capa- 
ble of mapping forests in unprecedented three- 
dimensional detail. The system will allow Asner 
to build on earlier work cataloguing forest 


iz or tropical ecologist Greg Asner, it’s all 


carbon stocks in support of efforts to reduce 
deforestation (see “Taking stock of global car- 
bor), and will significantly advance the team’s 
biodiversity research. With the digital catalogue 
asa reference, Asner hopes that the observatory 
will be able to perceive the species of many indi- 
vidual trees by their optical properties, while 
offering insights into forest health and diversity. 

The team’s work combines physics, biochem- 
istry and ecology, beginning with measuring 
subtle differences in the way the forest canopy 
absorbs and reflects solar radiation. The signal 
varies depending on the leaves’ concentrations 
of nutrients, minerals, pigments such as chlo- 
rophyll, and the compounds that plants use 
to protect themselves 
against the Sun and pred- 
ators. In specimens from 
one region of the Ama- 
zon rainforest in south- 
ern Peru, Asner and his 


For more on Greg 
Asner’s work in 
tropical forests, see: 
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wife, Robin Martin, identified 21 spectral traits 
that provided identifying signals for 90% of the 
species. “A lot of people look at trees and just see 
green,’ says Asner. “I see a kaleidoscope.” 

The heart of the CAO’s US$8.3-million 
sensing system — dubbed the Airborne 
Taxonomic Mapping System (AToMS) — is 
a spectroscopic imager designed by engineers 
at NASA’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory (JPL) 
in Pasadena, California. Capable of register- 
ing more than 400 frequencies of light, from 
ultraviolet to infrared, the instrument will take 
60,000 measurements per second, with great 
accuracy. “This really has taken everything 
we have learned at NASA and brought it to 
bear in the most advanced airborne imaging 
spectrometer ever built,” says Rob Green, lead 
engineer on the project at the JPL. 

With data from a single flight that used an 
earlier version of the system, Asner and his 
colleagues identified more than 30 species. 
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BENCHMARK OF BIOMASS 


Map showing the estimated biomass of carbon (top) 
and the uncertainty in those estimates (bottom). 
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REMOTE SENSING 


Taking stock of global carbon 


This week, researchers unveiled what they 
hope will be a benchmark assessment of 
the carbon stored in the world’s tropical 
forests. The map (pictured), which spans 
75 developing countries across tropical 
regions, shows not only the amount of 
carbon stored in forests as of the early 
2000s, but also the accuracy of the 
estimate. 

“It’s more than a beautiful picture,” says 
Sassan Saatchi, a remote-sensing specialist 
at NASA's Jet Propulsion Laboratory in 
Pasadena, California, who led the research. 
“This is a benchmark that can be used as a 
basis for comparison in the future.” 

Forests are normally carbon ‘sinks’ that 
take up and store carbon, but logging and 
natural disturbances can turn them into 
temporary or permanent carbon sources. 
Knowing how much they hold and release 
is crucial for international negotiations 
that seek to pay developing countries 
to keep forests standing. But efforts to 
assess global carbon stocks and how 
they are changing have been hampered 
by deficiencies in remote-sensing 
technologies and a lack of data confirming 
satellite observations on the ground. Now 
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Saatchi and his team have developed 

a methodologically consistent way to 
combine the available data into a global 
estimate of carbon stocks. 

Focusing on forests in the Southern 
Hemisphere, in tropical parts of Asia and in 
central America, the team combined laser- 
based measurements of forest height from 
NASA's ICESat mission with other remote- 
sensing data, as well as with information 
from more than 4,000 ground-level 
inventories of tree height and biomass. This 
enabled the team to map forest structure 
and carbon density down to a resolution of 
1 kilometre. The 2.5-billion-hectare study 
area holds a total of 247 gigatonnes of 
carbon, the team estimates (S. Saatchi 
et al. Proc. Natl Acad. Sci USA doi:10.1073/ 
pnas.1019576108; 2011). 

“To have efficient negotiations on the 
forest contribution in reducing greenhouse- 
gas emissions we need improved data,” 
says Sten Nilsson, a forest scientist with the 
Swedish company Forest Sector Insights 
and a researcher at the International 
Institute for Applied Systems Analysis 
in Laxenburg, Austria. “This work is one 
contribution in this direction.” Quirin Schiermeier 
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> The latest technology, he says, will be three 
to six times more sensitive, and should enable 
the detection of many more plants. 

No one can say for certain what the implica- 
tions of these new data might be, but ecologists 
— many of whom have spent decades tramp- 
ing through the jungle in muddy boots — are 
lining up to find out. “It is going to change a 
variety of fields of tropical ecology,’ says Alan 
Townsend, an ecologist at the University of 
Colorado at Boulder. “How much and in what 
ways we dont really know, but there is no doubt 
that we are starting to walk down a new path” 

Peter Vitousek, an ecologist at Stanford Uni- 
versity in California, says that he started off with 
the same mindset as many of his colleagues: 
suspicion of yet another over-hyped remote- 
sensing technology. On his first collaboration 
with Asner on a project in Hawaii several years 
ago, however, Vitousek saw how remote-sensing 
data could be used to identify invasive species 
and to tease out relationships among plants. 
After the aerial data identified areas in which 
the canopy was unusually depleted of nitrogen, 
the team went in on the ground and discovered 
that an invasive ginger plant was competing 
with native trees for the nutrient. Here was a 
case in which the spectral data themselves led 
the researchers to discover an ecological inter- 
action, rather than simply confirming data 
gathered on the ground, says Vitousek. “I 
needed to be persuaded that this was really 
something new, and that persuaded me” 

Asner is set to fly the CAO to the Amazon 
later this month, with a dual research focus. 
One goal is to survey the rainforest to gauge 
the impact of last year’s drought, which seems 
to have been even more severe and wide- 
spread than that of 2005 — the worst event of 
its kind for 100 years, and one that scientists 
are still studying. The other is to fly over plots 
monitored by the Amazon Forest Inventory 
Network (RAINFOR) to address a nagging 
question: how representative are the areas that 
scientists have been studying for decades? 

RAINFOR tracks long-term data on soil 
and plant growth, but Asner’s information will 
provide unprecedented detail on the chemistry 
of leaves in the canopy. The ground plots pro- 
vide a record of how each tree in the area fared 
through the drought, and Asner’s crew should 
be able to pick those trees out of their broader 
analysis to look for any lingering effects. “The 
hypothesis is that those trees that have suffered 
during the drought also have different canopy 
chemistry,’ says Oliver Phillips, an ecologist at 
the University of Leeds, UK, who coordinates 
RAINFOR. “It’s very exciting,” he says. “But 
we'll see how it pans out.” 

Asner also has his own agenda, which begins 
with mapping out tropical biodiversity. “One 
thing is for sure: the array of chemical traits in 
these upper canopies is amazing and radically 
under-appreciated,” he says. “We are going 
to use that to our advantage to get canopy 
diversity mapped.” = 


SEISMOLOGY 
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Scientists on trial over L-Aquila deaths 


Seismologists charged for giving apparent reassurances on Italian earthquake risks. 


BY NICOLA NOSENGO IN ROME 


r | the perils of communicating scientific 
uncertainty when under the media 
spotlight are set to be probed in an Italian 

court later this year. The case, which was given 
the go-ahead by a judge last week, involves six 
Italian seismologists and one government offi- 
cial. They will be tried this autumn for the man- 
slaughter of some of the 309 people who died in 
the earthquake that struck the city of LAquila 
on 6 April 2009. If convicted, they could face 
jail sentences of up to 12 years. 

The seven were on a committee tasked with 
assessing the risks of increased seismic activity 
in the area. At a press conference following a 
committee meeting a week before the earth- 
quake, some members assured the public that 
they were in no danger. After the quake, many 
of the victims relatives said that because of these 
reassurances they did not take precautionary 


measures, such as leaving their homes. 

LAquila’s public prosecutor, Fabio Picuti, 
argued last week that although the committee 
members could not have predicted the earth- 
quake, they had translated their scientific 
uncertainty into an overly optimistic message. 
The prosecution has focused on a statement 
made at the press conference by accused com- 
mittee member Bernardo De Bernardinis, who 
was then deputy technical head of Italy’s Civil 
Protection Agency. “The scientific commu- 
nity tells me there is no danger,’ he said at the 
time, “because there is an ongoing discharge of 
energy. The situation looks favourable.” 

Many seismologists — including one of the 
accused, Enzo Boschi, president of the National 
Institute of Geophysics and Vulcanology in 
Rome — have since criticized the statement as 
scientifically unfounded. The statement does 
not appear in the minutes of the committee 
meeting itself, and the accused seismologists 


say they cannot be blamed for it. De Bernardi- 
nis's advocate insists that his client merely sum- 
marized what the scientists had told him. The 
prosecutor claims that because none of the other 
committee members immediately corrected 
De Bernardinis, they are all equally culpable. 

Boschi says that he is “devastated” by the 
ruling. He notes that there are hundreds of 
seismic shocks every year in Italy: “If we were 
to alert the population every time, we would 
probably be indicted for unjustified alarm,” he 
said, adding that poor building standards were 
the main cause of the tragedy. 

Vincenzo Vittorini, a physician in LAquila 
whose wife and daughter were killed in the 
earthquake and who is president of the local 
victims’ association, hopes the trial will lead to 
a thorough investigation into what went wrong. 
“Nobody here wants to put science in the dock? 
he says. “All we wanted was clearer information 
on risks in order to make our choices”. m 


ALTIVUE 


Japan quake rocks 
fusion project 


Damaged facilities force further delay to ITER experiment. 
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Construction of the ITER fusion reactor in France is beset by financial and technical problems. 
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BY GEOFF BRUMFIEL 
IN ST-PAUL-LEZ-DURANCE, FRANCE 


r | The world’s largest fusion experiment is 
finally beginning to take shape. Work- 
ers at a vast site in southern France have 

dug the 17-metre-deep pit that will house the 

ITER reactor, and will soon install 500 pillars 

of steel-reinforced concrete that should protect 

the machine during an earthquake. But even as 
they toil, a quake halfway around the world has 
struck a blow to the project. 

The 11 March earthquake and tsunami 
that hit Japan, one of seven partners in ITER, 
severely damaged key facilities for testing the 
reactor’s components. Unless repairs can be 
made or work reassigned quickly, the damage 
could cause a delay of “perhaps several years’, 
according to Osamu Motojima, ITER’s director. 
Motojima says that he and his team are looking 
at ways to reduce the impact. “At present my 
target is less than one year’s delay,” he says. 

ITER’s first experiments have already been 
pushed back from 2016 to 2019, and the pro- 
ject has suffered serious cost overruns since its 
partners agreed to go ahead in 2006. Any extra 
delays are likely to increase political pressure to 
find cost savings and speed up work. 

The giant reactor is designed to prove that 
useful energy can be extracted from the fusion 
of hydrogen isotopes. By trapping the hydro- 
gen using powerful superconducting mag- 
nets and heating it to the point of fusion at 
150 million °C with specially designed > 
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> heating systems, ITER is supposed to 
produce ten times more energy than it con- 
sumes. The Naka Fusion Institute of the Japan 
Atomic Energy Agency, which is about 100 kilo- 
metres north-east of Tokyo, was a key facility for 
testing and developing the magnets and heating 
systems. But it was hit hard by the quake. “The 
buildings are damaged and we can‘ go inside,” 
says Hiroshi Kataoka, director of the fusion divi- 
sion at Japan’s Ministry of Education, Culture, 
Sports, Science and Technology, which oversees 
Japan's contributions to the ITER project. “We 
are not sure, but it may have some impact onour 
ability to deliver products on time.” 

The magnet test facilities are particularly 
important for the project. Late last year, a sample 
of superconducting cable to be used in a central 
magnet failed testing at a facility in Switzerland 
(see Nature 471, 150; 2011). Follow-up tests at 
the Naka institute were expected to help deter- 
mine the cause of the failure and aid any redesign 
of the cable, which is being manufactured in 
Japan. The cable factories themselves seem to 
be undamaged, according to Richard Hawryluk, 
one of ITER’s deputy directors-general. 

Motojima says he is reluctant to shift work 
away from Japan unless absolutely necessary, 
but if the facilities cannot be repaired within 
six months, he says that he will seek arrange- 
ments with other partners in the project. A 
new schedule and any adjustments to the reac- 
tor’s work plan must be ready by December, 
he says. 

Meanwhile, the project’s financial woes con- 
tinue. Since 2006, ITER’s construction costs 
have roughly tripled to around €15 billion 
(US$21 billion). The European Union, which 
is paying for some 45% of the project, has yet 
to find the additional €1.3 billion it needs to 
meet its near-term commitment in 2012 and 
2013. Anne Jensen, a member of the European 
parliament from Denmark who sits on the par- 
liament’s budget committee, says that she and 
other members are generally supportive of the 
project, as long as it does not draw money away 
from other areas of research. “We think ITER 
is an interesting project, but it should not be at 
the expense of the development of wind energy 
or smart grids,” she says. But she adds that she 
is optimistic that ITER’s funding can be found 
by the 2012 deadline. 

The other partners — Russia, South Korea, 
India, China and the United States, which along 
with Japan are each contributing around 9% to 
the construction — are also struggling to come 
up with additional funding. In the United States, 
for example, battles in Congress over discretion- 
ary spending have meant that ITER got its 2011 
allocation of $80 million only last month. 

Given the variety of financial and techni- 
cal difficulties facing ITER, a further delay of 
“a couple of years” is probably inevitable, says 
Stephen Dean, president of advocacy organiza- 
tion Fusion Power Associates in Gaithersburg, 
Maryland. But, he adds, “that doesn’t mean that 
they cant get it done” = 
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Data from Fermilab, such as this reconstruction of two top quarks, could be lost to physicists forever. 


PARTICLE PHYSICS 


Tevatron’s legacy 
set to disappear 


Lack of long-term preservation plan threatens to leave key 
information inaccessible for future analysis. 


BY EUGENIE SAMUEL REICH 


down for good, physicists at Fermi- 

lab’s giant particle collider near Bata- 
via, Illinois, are pulling out all the stops to 
collect every last bit of data that they can. 
But some worry about what will eventually 
happen to the trove of data — approaching 
20 petabytes (20 x 10’° bytes) — amassed over 
the machine’s 26-year life. Although there is 
funding to continue sifting the data for traces 
of the Higgs boson and other subatomic 
prizes for the next five years, so far there is 
no plan and no budget for preserving them 
in the longer term. 

At a workshop on data preservation at 
Fermilab on 16-18 May, some physicists 
called for that to change, arguing that Teva- 
tron data could prove useful as an independ- 
ent check on its successor, the Large Hadron 
Collider (LHC) now operating at CERN, 
Europe’ particle-physics lab near Geneva, 
Switzerland. If researchers suspect that the 
LHC has spotted new physics, particularly at 
the lower end of its energy range, the claim 
could be tested for consistency with Tevatron 


Nee months before the Tevatron shuts 
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data, says Rob Roser, spokesman for the Col- 
lider Detector at Fermilab (CDF), one of the 

Tevatron’s two principal experiments. 
Although many fields of science, from 
genomics to astrophysics, put substantial 
resources into archiving data and making 
them publicly available, the norm in par- 
ticle physics has, until recently, been very 
different. When the analysis of data from 
an experiment trickles to a halt, researchers 
typically move on. The data languish or are 
even destroyed to make storage space avail- 
able for something else. When the Tevatron 
was built, “we did not think about data pres- 
ervation’, says Qizhong Li, computing coor- 
dinator for DO, the other main experiment at 
the Tevatron. “This is a rather new concept.” 
Both D0 and the CDF expect to lose their 
dedicated computing infrastructure over 
the next five years. A gradual loss of knowl- 
edge about how to deal with the complex 
data, which includes 
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hurdle to exploiting the data in the future. 

Such neglect would be a mistake, says 
Cristinel Diaconu of the Centre for Particle 
Physics in Marseilles, France, who leads the 
H1 experiment at the Hadron-Electron Ring 
Accelerator (HERA) in Hamburg, Germany, 
which closed in 2007. “We always have new 
ideas that can be used to reanalyse data,” he 
says. Diaconu, who is chair of an international 
study group on data preservation and long- 
term analysis in high-energy physics, estimates 
that good data preservation can increase the 
scientific potential of an experiment by 10% 
for less than a 1% increase in cost. 

At BaBar, an experiment that produced 
B mesons at the Stanford Linear Accelerator 
Center in Palo Alto, California, until 2008, 
physicists have begun building a US$500,000 
archival system that will save the raw data 
and software, and are also setting up virtual 
interfaces to run the older software on modern 
machines. “We have decided to save everything 
at least to 2018,” says Tina Cartaro, BaBar’s 
computing coordinator. 

Other experiments are adopting cost-saving 
compromises. Collaborators on the HERA H1 
experiment have decided that it is not necessary 
to keep all their seven attempts at reconstructing 
particle events from the raw data. “Our initial 
thinking was to keep everything, but we now 
think we will keep three iterations,’ says David 
South, computing coordinator for H1 at the 
Technical University of Dortmund in Germany. 

The Tevatron can learn from those exam- 
ples, says Roser. But Li says it’s a tougher job 
than it would have been if data preservation 
had been planned for from the beginning. In 
addition, over the next five years, thousands of 
tapes worth of data will somehow have to be 
migrated to newer, higher-density storage and 
a suitable retrieval system to go with it. 

The situation at the LHC is strikingly dif- 
ferent. Computing specialists there are already 
working towards permanent archiving of the 
data, says Elizabeth Sexton-Kennedy of Fermi- 
lab, who works on computing systems for the 
CMS, one of the LHC experiments. In its short 
lifetime, the LHC has collected five times as 
much data as the Tevatron. All the raw data 
are being kept, although the CMS is saving 
space by deleting old attempts at reconstruc- 
tion when they are surpassed by newer ones. 
“When we know things much better, we delete 
older knowledge,” says Sexton-Kennedy. “It’s 
the tension between the old and the new.” 

Particle physicist Siegfried Bethke of the 
Max Planck Institute for Physics in Munich, 
Germany, who spent two years reconstruct- 
ing data that hadn't been maintained from 
PETRA, a positron-electron collider that ran 
from 1979 to 1986 at the DESY accelerator in 
Hamburg, told the data-preservation work- 
shop that his experience indicates that better 
planning is really vital. “These data have cost a 
lot of money to the taxpayer and not conserv- 
ing them would be acrime,’ he said. = 
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Furore erupts over 
Turkish test cipher 


University entrance-exam fiasco hits election campaign. 


BY ALISON ABBOTT 


examinations, only to learn the next day 

that the correct answers to many of the 
multiple-choice questions were signalled by 
a secret code in the exam paper itself. 

For 1.7 million Turkish high-school stu- 
dents competing for a place at university, the 
bizarre scenario came true in March. News- 
paper accounts of the cipher, and rumours 
that a privileged few had been told how to 
decode it, sparked student demonstrations 
across the country. Although the cipher may 
have been an accident of the test’s design 
rather than a conspiracy, 
outrage has persisted and 
the debacle has become 
an issue in the run-up 
to the country’s general 
election on 12 June. 

Last week, prime 
minister Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan accused a jour- 
nalist investigating the 
case of campaigning to 
discredit the govern- 
ment. “He will pay a 
heavy price, not now 
but in the future,” said 
Erdogan. This is no 
empty threat — several 
investigative journalists were arrested in 
March as part of an inquiry into an alleged 
plot to overthrow the government. 

Ankara’s Chief Public Prosecutor's Office 
declared on 11 May that the cipher indisput- 
ably exists. It said it had found no evidence 
of cheating, but requested permission to 
investigate Ali Demir, head of the Student 
Selection and Placement Center (OSYM), 
the Council of Higher Education office 
responsible for the examinations. On 25 May, 
the council’s president Yusuf Ziya Ozcan 
said that it would probably not consider the 
investigation request until after the election. 

In a country where corruption is rife, 
some educators see benefit in multiple- 
choice examinations because they can be 
graded by computer. In previous years, up 
to ten different versions of the exam paper 
had been printed with the same questions in 
a different order, to reduce the possibility of 
copying. Crucially, the easiest questions had 
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Turkish premier Recep Tayyip Erdogan 
threatened a journalist over an exam row. 


always appeared first. This year, however, 
OSYM decided to create a unique version 
for each student by changing the orders of 
both questions and answers, commissioning 
an external company to create an algorithm 
for the task. 

According to some academic experts, that 
algorithm may have inadvertently gener- 
ated the cipher that eventually emerged for 
those questions with numerical answers. If 
the answers were rearranged in ascending 
order and placed next to the original list, the 
correct answer occupied the same position 
in each list. Enough questions followed the 
pattern that students could have passed the 
exam by relying entirely 
on this decryption 
method. 

“Tt’s not possible to tell” 
whether the cipher was 
accidental or deliber- 
ate, says Ersan Akyildiz, 
a cryptologist at the 
Middle East Technical 
University in Ankara. 
Either way, he is critical 
of the test design, noting 
that the reshuffling of 
questions put students 
who encountered more 
daunting questions at the 
beginning of the exam at 
a disadvantage. The OSYM team should have 
consulted academic experts in education and 
cryptology before trying such an ambitious 
experiment, Akyildiz says. 

Many Turkish academics also complain 
that multiple-choice exams do not test rea- 
soning skills well enough to be suitable for 
selecting university students. “We need 
to have real university entrance exams in 
Turkey, like the [international] baccalaure- 
ate,” says chemical engineer Kemal Giiriiz, 
a former president of the Higher Education 
Council, at Middle East Technical University. 

The stakes are high. Turkey has a policy 
of widening access to higher education but 
has only 600,000 university places available 

this year. As a con- 
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First sale for quantum computing 


But critics say that D- Wave’s system is still something of a black box. 


BY ZEEYA MERALI 


quantum computing. Last week, D-Wave 
Systems of Burnaby in British Columbia, 
Canada, announced the first sale of a commer- 
cial quantum computer, to global security firm 
Lockheed Martin, based in Bethesda, Maryland. 

Yet perhaps fittingly for a quantum device, 
uncertainty persists around how the impres- 
sive black monolith known as D-Wave One 
actually works. Computer scientists have 
long questioned whether D-Wave's sys- 
tems truly exploit quantum physics, and 
although the company last month pub- 
lished a paper in Nature (M. W. Johnson 
et al. Nature 473, 194-198; 2011) to help 
verify its quantum credentials, some say 
that the technique used is still in doubt. 

Quantum computers could revolution- 
ize the way we tackle problems that stump 
even the best classical computers, which 
store and process their data as ‘bits’ — 
essentially a series of switches that can be 
either on or off. 

The power of quantum bits — or qubits 
— is that they can be on and off simulta- 
neously. Connect enough qubits together 
using quantum entanglement and a 
computer should be able to zip through 
a multitude of calculations in parallel, at 
astonishing speed. 

But quantum computers are notori- 
ously difficult to construct, with most 
research groups struggling to entan- 
gle more than a handful of qubits. So 
D-Wave’'s claims to have a working 
128-qubit processor — combined with the 
company’s former reluctance to publish details 
of the technique in peer-reviewed journals 
— have long raised eyebrows, explains Scott 
Aaronson, a computer scientist at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in Cambridge. 

This did not deter Lockheed Martin, 
however. Communications manager Thad 
Madden says that the company spent a year 
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reviewing the D-Wave One computer before 
purchasing it. Although D-Wave has been 
cagey about specific applications, Lockheed 
Martin plans to use the technology to help it 
build “cyber-physical systems’, which inte- 
grate software with environmental sensors, 
says Madden. 

D-Wave’s co-founder, Geordie Rose, says 
that the sale demonstrates that quantum com- 
puting is finally living up to its decades-long 
promise. Aaronson, however, thinks that the 
computer-science community will need more 


D-Wave co-founder Geordie Rose with his black monolith. 


convincing. “Just because a flagship company 
has bought the system, doesn’t mean that it 
now works,” he says. 

That mistrust goes back to 2007, when 
D-Wave apparently demonstrated a 16-qubit 
computer that could solve a Sudoku puz- 
zle. Many computer scientists and physicists 
suggested that the device was actually being 


driven by plain old classical physics. At the 
time, D-Wave did not respond with any publi- 
cations ruling out this possibility. 

But the company’s paper in Nature dem- 
onstrated definitive quantum behaviour in a 
system with eight qubits, made from super- 
conducting niobium loops. Magnetic fields 
manipulate the combined energy state of the 
qubits until the system defines the param- 
eters of the problem to be solved. Because the 
system exists in a quantum superposition, it 
can simultaneously ‘search’ through multiple 
energy states that each represent differ- 
ent solutions, explains Rose. Cooling the 
system snaps it out of the superposition, 
so that it settles into a single, low-energy 
state that represents the final answer, an 
approach known as quantum annealing 
(W. D. Oliver Nature 473, 164-165; 2011). 
D-Wave One uses sixteen of these eight- 
qubit cells. 

Sceptics had argued that the system 
could actually work by using thermal 
fluctuations — rather than quantum 
effects — to jostle the qubits through 
various energy states. However, because 
these classical effects are significant only 
above 45 millikelvin, and D- Wave's latest 
paper shows that its system works below 
that barrier, only quantum effects can be 
responsible. 

Aaronson says that the paper is a 
step in the right direction, but only a 
small one. “There is an enormous gap 
between demonstrating some kind of 
quantum effect in eight qubits, as they 
have done here, and saying that they 
have a 128-qubit chip that can perform a 
computationally interesting task faster than a 
conventional computer,” he says. He notes that 
D-Wave has not demonstrated that the qubits 
are entangled, a property that most physicists 
think is essential for quantum computing. “I 
genuinely hope that D- Wave succeeds,” he 
adds. “But I will only believe it has when I see 
evidence for it.” m SEE FEATURE P.24 
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MICROBIOLOGY 


Will you take the 
‘arsenic-life’ test? 


Critiques prompt researchers to offer samples of poison- 


tolerant microbe to doubters. 


BY ERIKA CHECK HAYDEN 


t first, it sounded like the discovery of 
A® century: a bacterium that can sur- 

vive by using the toxic element arsenic 
instead of phosphorus in its DNA and in other 
biomolecules. 

But scientists have lined up to criticize the 
claim since it appeared in Science six months 
ago’. Last week, the journal published a volley 
of eight technical comments” ° summarizing 
the key objections to the original paper, along 
with a response from the authors'’, who stand 
by their work. 

The authors of the original paper are also 
offering to distribute samples of the bacterium, 
GFAJ-1, so that others can attempt to repli- 
cate their work. The big question is whether 
researchers will grab the opportunity to test 
such an eye-popping claim or, as some are 
already saying, they will reject as a waste of 
time the chance to repeat work they believe is 
fundamentally flawed. “I have not found any- 
body outside of that laboratory who supports 
the work,” says Barry Rosen of Florida Inter- 
national University in Miami, who published 
an earlier critique of the paper”. 


Some are also frustrated that the authors 
did not release any new data in their response, 
despite having had ample time to conduct 
follow-up experiments of their own to bolster 
their case. “I’m tired of rehashing these pre- 
liminary data,” says John Helmann of Cornell 
University in Ithaca, New York, who critiqued 
the work in January on the Faculty of 1000 
website’. “I look forward to the time when 
they or others in the field start doing the sort 
of rigorous experiments that need to be done 
to test this hypothesis.” 

The original study’, led by Felisa Wolfe- 
Simon, a NASA astrobiology research fellow 
at the US Geological Survey in Menlo Park, 
California, looked at bacteria taken from the 
arsenic-rich Mono Lake in southern Califor- 
nia. The authors grew the bacteria in their lab 
using a medium that contained arsenic but 
no phosphorus. Even without this essential 
element of life, the bacteria reproduced and 
integrated arsenic into their DNA to replace 


the missing phosphorus, 
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based on multiple congruent lines of evidence, 
is viable” Wolfe-Simon and her colleagues 
wrote in last week’s response’”. 

But critics have pointed out that the growth 
medium contained trace amounts of phos- 
phorus”* — enough to support a few rounds 
of bacterial growth’. They also note that the 
culturing process could have helped arsenic- 
tolerant bacteria to survive by killing off less 
well-equipped microbes’. 

Others say that there is simply not enough 
evidence that arsenic atoms were incorporated 
into the bacterium’s DNA**”. The chemical 
instability of arsenate relative to phosphate 
makes this an extraordinary claim that would 
“set aside nearly a century of chemical data 
concerning arsenate and phosphate mol- 
ecules”, writes Steven Benner’ of the Foun- 
dation for Applied Molecular Evolution in 
Gainesville, Florida. 

A leading critic of the work, Rosemary Red- 
field of the University of British Columbia in 
Vancouver, Canada, says that it would be “rela- 
tively straightforward” to grow the bacteria in 
arsenic-containing media and then analyse 
them using mass spectrometry to test whether 
arsenic is covalently bonded into their DNA 
backbone. 

Redfield says that she will probably get sam- 
ples of GFAJ-1 to run these follow-up tests, and 
hopes that a handful of other laboratories will 
collaborate to repeat the experiments indepen- 
dently and publish their results together. 

But some principal investigators are reluc- 
tant to spend their resources, and their stu- 
dents’ time, replicating the work. “If you 
extended the results to show there is no detect- 
able arsenic, where could you publish that?” 
asks Simon Silver of the University of Illinois 
at Chicago. “How could the young person who 
was asked to do that work ever get a job?” 

Helmann says that he is in the process of 
installing a highly sensitive mass spectrometer 
that can measure trace quantities of elements, 
which could help refute or corroborate the 
findings. But the equipment would be better 
employed on original research, he says. “I’ve 
got my own science to do? m 
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s best he can remember, says Paul Davies, the 
telephone call that changed his professional 
ovember 2007, as he 
was sitting in the small suite of offices that 
comprise his Beyond Center at Arizona State 


life came some time in 


University (ASU) in Tempe. 


Until then, the questions that animated Davies’ research and 
19 popular-science books had grown out of his training in phys- 
ics and cosmology: how did the Universe come to exist? Why 
are the laws of physics suited for life? What is time? And how 
did life begin? But this particular call was nothing to do with 
that. The caller — Anna Barker, then the deputy director of the 
US National Cancer Institute (NCI) in Bethesda, Maryland 
— explained that she needed his help in the “War on cancer’. 
Forty years into the government’s multibillion-dollar fight, said 
Barker, cancer survival rates had barely budged. The hope now 
was that physicists could bring some radical new ideas to the 
table, and she wanted Davies to give a keynote address at an NCI 
workshop explaining how. 

Ummm, sure, said Davies, who until that minute had been 
only vaguely aware that the NCI existed. “But I don't know any- 
thing about cancer” 

“That's okay,” Barker replied. “We're after fresh insights.” 

And with that, says Davies, he was hooked. “If it had been just, 
‘Give us another beam; I wouldn't have been interested,’ he says, 
referring to X-rays, particle beams, magnetic resonance imaging 
and the many other tools that physicists had provided to medi- 
cine. But an opportunity to contribute entirely new concepts 
and ways of thinking — “now that’, says Davies, “was exciting”. 

That excitement explains how the 65-year-old Davies, at an 
age when most academics are planning their retirement, finds 
himself embarking on practically a new career. Barker's original 
workshop metamorphosed into a network of 12 Physical Sci- 
ences-Oncology Centers, which launched in late 2009. Davies 
now finds himself the principal investigator of one such centre, 
and a major player in the physics-meets-cancer effort as a whole. 
Cancer gives Davies a new realm in which to exercise what many 
colleagues regard as his greatest talent: asking ‘dumb’ questions 
that provoke fresh ways of thinking about a problem. “Paul is 
wrong sometimes. But he is not afraid to ask a very naive ques- 
tion that gets at the heart of the matter,” says Robert Austin, a 
biophysicist who heads another of the 12 centres, at Princeton 
University in New Jersey. Davies’ questions have addressed top- 
ics ranging from metastasis (when tumour cells come apart and 
migrate, is it because of some physical change in their sticki- 
ness?) to subatomic physics (is cancer influenced by quantum 
effects inside biomolecules?). “I often joke that my main quali- 
fication for cancer research is that Iam unencumbered by any 
prior knowledge of the subject,’ Davies says. 

True, his naivety sometimes makes biologists grit their teeth. 
(“Aaargh! Physicists!” wrote Paul ‘PZ’ Myers, a biologist at the 
University of Minnesota, Morris, in a blog response to Davies’ 
proposal earlier this year that tumours are a reversion to primi- 
tive genetic mechanisms that pre-date the dawn of multicellular 
life.) “But his critics don’t appreciate the value of a disruptive 
agent,” says biophysicist Stuart Lindsay, who works closely with 
Davies at the ASU physics—cancer centre. “Tt takes someone like 
Paul, constantly nagging, asking disruptive questions, to get peo- 
ple to take a fresh look at their assumptions.’ 

Davies says that he has been asking questions as long as he can 
remember. The suburbs of London were a dull place to grow up, 
he explains, thinking back to the post-Second-World-War aus- 
terity that prevailed in the years after he was born there in 1946. 
“No toys. No money. We made our own entertainment — so 
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we had to use our imagination a lot” 

Maybe that’s why he became so 
fascinated with shooting stars and 
astronomy, he says. “I liked the fact 
that, just by looking up, you could 
escape into this wonderland out 
there.” And maybe that’s why by the 
age of ten he had become enthralled with atoms, which seemed 
to embody a hidden order behind the surface complexity of the 
Universe. A few years later, he says, “I remember being struck 
by the fact that the brain is made of atoms, and atoms follow 
the laws of physics — so how can we have free will?” By age 16, 
says Davies, his course was set: he would become a theoretical 
physicist and spend his life trying to answer the “deep questions’. 

He began to explore one such question — how does quantum 
theory operate when space and time are curved by gravity? — 
first as a PhD student at University College London in the late 
1960s and later as a lecturer at Kings College London. “It was a 
connection between the very small and the very large, between 
quantum mechanics and the whole Universe,’ Davies explains. 
He eventually summarized the field’s accomplishments as co- 
author of a classic monograph, Quantum Fields in Curved Space 
(1982). But even then his interests were not easily confined — 
and he was beginning to develop a parallel outlet for them. In the 
early 1970s, the British magazine Physics Bulletin invited Davies 
to write a popular article dealing with a long-standing conun- 
drum he had touched on in his PhD dissertation: why does time 
seem to flow only in one direction — towards the future — even 
though most physical laws make no distinction? After the article 
appeared, a publisher asked him for a book on the subject. And 
yet “I barely scraped through English class!” Davies says. 


QUESTIONS IN WRITING 
But Davies discovered that he enjoyed popular writing, and had 
a knack for it. Whereas early titles mirrored Davies’ research in 
pure physics and cosmology, dealing with the physics of black 
holes, the unification of forces, and quantum theory, later ones 
have reflected his widening interests. In 1980, he joined the phys- 
ics department at the University of Newcastle, UK, where half the 
department was focused on geophysics. So just by osmosis, he 
began to learn about the long history of life on our planet, and he 
found himself inexorably drawn to another big question: how is 
life even possible? How could such complexity arise in a lifeless 
Universe, purely by the action of natural law? Davies explored 
the complexity question in popular books such as The Cosmic 
Blueprint (1987), and then — after moving to the University of 
Adelaide, Australia, in 1990 — went on to tackle the philosophi- 
cal implications of extraterrestrial life in books such as Are We 
Alone? (1995). At the same time, titles such as God and the New 
Physics (1983) and The Mind of God (1992) revealed his will- 
ingness to engage in the dialogue about religion and science — 
efforts that he assumes contributed to his winning the 1995 John 
Templeton Prize for Progress in Religion and, Davies admits, 
earned him plenty of criticism from anti-religious scientists. 
But Davies has never let critics stop him from asking provoca- 
tive questions. In the 1990s, for example, he began to wonder 
whether Earth and Mars might share a biosphere. Might chunks 
of rock blasted loose from one planet by ancient asteroid impacts 
have carried viable microbes to the other when the rocks fell as 
meteorites? “Most people dismissed the idea as total nonsense, 
in rather blunt terms,” says Davies. By 2004, he was wonder- 
ing whether life could have originated on our planet more than 
once, with each lineage based on utterly different biochemistries, 
perhaps even without DNA or RNA. Might some of those alien 
lineages still be alive today? That question has led a number 
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The disruptor 


BY M. MITCHELL WALDROP 
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ask-big questions. 
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of astrobiologists to search for alternative life forms in harsh 
environments such as Mono Lake in California. It is also how 
Davies came to act as an adviser and co-author on last year’s highly 
controversial paper claiming to have found bacteria that break 
life’s rules by using arsenic instead of phosphorus in their DNA 
(E Wolfe-Simon et al. Science doi:10.1126/science.1197258; 2010). 

In 2004, Davies was contacted by Michael Crow, president of 
ASU, who was looking to overhaul the university’s department- 
based hierarchy in favour of a more interdisciplinary approach 
(see Nature 446, 968-970; 2007). Davies seemed to be one of 
those rare thinkers who could shake up the status-quo thinking 
in academia, says Crow. “Individuals who are polymaths, able 
to think across different subjects, and who personify ‘disrup- 
tive thinking’.” He contacted Davies at Macquarie University in 
Sydney, where Davies had helped to found the Australian Centre 
for Astrobiology in 2001, and offered to set him up in a centre 
where he could freely pursue all his interests. 

It was an offer too good to refuse, says Davies. He moved to 
ASU to head the Beyond Center for Fundamental Concepts in 
Science in September 2006. Just over a year later, Anna Barker 
was on the other end of the phone. 


MAKING ALIST 

Once Davies had signed up to talk at the physics-cancer work- 
shop, he had to figure out what to say. He knew he couldn't tell 
experienced cancer researchers how to do their jobs. So instead, 
he did what he does best: “I made a list of dumb questions.” 

First was whether physics could contribute anything at all 
to cancer research. A little reading and talking to colleagues 
convinced him it could. “To my astonishment, I learned that 
physical forces can affect gene expression,” he says. Stretching, 
squashing — lots of things would do the trick. 

Davies also learned that biologists rarely think about the cell 
as a physical object. “Look at something as straightforward as 
‘where does metastasis occur?’” says Davies. Does a tumour tend 
to seed itself in a second organ simply because blood flows there 
from the primary site? And what makes tumour cells suddenly 
break apart and become mobile in the first place, despite all the 
biophysical forces that tend to stick them together? He added 
those to the list. 

Next, Davies was struck by the fact that biologists can now 
explore the cell in enormous detail — practically molecule by 
molecule. But that very power, he says, has often beguiled can- 
cer researchers into focusing on 
individual genes and all the other 
pieces that go wrong, instead of 
how the pieces come together into 
a complex whole. “It’s like trying 
to run the economy of the United 
States by measuring every trans- 
action in every commodity and 
every city, says Davies. Granted, the comparatively new discipline 
of systems biology has been trying to take a more global view. But 
even so, says Davies, few cancer biologists are familiar with non- 
linear systems analysis, network theory or any of the other tools 
that have been developed by mathematicians and physicists over 
the past few decades to deal with complex systems. 

The questions, he says, were “all very, very basic. My level of 
ignorance was embarrassing.” 

But when the workshop convened in Arlington, Virginia, 
on 26 February 2008, Davies’ talk was a hit. Barker remem- 
bers being delighted. “He gave a fascinating perspective, at 
a level biologists often just haven't thought about.’ And the 
cancer researchers in the audience were very receptive, recalls 
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“T worry that there 
aren’t enough Paul 
Davies around to ask 
disruptive things.” 


Austin, who also presented at the workshop. Even though many 
biologists object to the involvement of physicists in their field, 
“people in the oncology community have been very welcoming’, 
he says. “They know they have a problem.” 

In December 2008, the NCI outlined its plan to fund the 12 
physics-oncology centres at roughly US$2 million apiece over 
five years, and invited applications to host them. Each one would 
look at cancer from one of four points of view: physics, evolu- 
tion, biological-information processing or complex systems. 

Researchers at ASU’s four-year-old Biodesign Institute spear- 
headed an application. William Grady, a gastroenterologist with 
a joint appointment at the University of Washington Medical 
Center and at the Fred Hutchinson Cancer Center in Seattle, 
agreed to serve as the senior scientific investigator on the pro- 
ject. But by the NCT’s rules, the proposal needed a principal 
investigator in the physical sciences. 

Davies describes himself as a reluctant draftee to that role. 
“Tm not a natural administrator,’ he says. But every time he 
protested “I have no credibility’; his colleagues would point to 
his reception at the workshops and insist “You've got lots.” When 
the NCI announced its selection of the 12 centres in October 
2009, ASU was among them. 

Since then, Davies has tailored his contribution to his 
strengths: he runs about three workshops a year for participants 
throughout the physics-oncology community. The goal is to 
trigger new collaborations, new experiments, new thinking — 
and the topics have ranged “all the way from downright crazy 
to productive’, says Lindsay. Quantum effects in cancer might 
fall in the former category; the latter might include the physics 
of chromatin, the mass of DNA and protein in the cell nucleus. 

“He won't allow people to get into a shoot-out of your 
theory versus mine. Just lots of critical thinking: ‘what does 
this mean?’,” says a frequent participant, oncologist Donald 
Coffey of the Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, Maryland. 
“These are dynamite meetings. I come out incredibly enlight- 
ened, with lots of things to think about. And it works because 
of his personality.” 


DYNAMITE MEETINGS 

What remains to be seen, of course, is whether the multimillion- 
dollar physics-cancer effort will pay off. The centres are only 
now starting to produce their first papers, Lindsay says, “and 
there’s nothing earth-shattering yet”. Several of the papers, 
including various studies on the mechanical proper- 
ties of cancer cells and chromosomes along with a 
formal write-up from Davies on the idea that irri- 
tated Myers, appear in the February 2011 issue of the 
journal Physical Biology. It’s early days, agrees Austin 
— but not too early to fret. “I worry that there aren't 
enough Paul Davies around to ask disruptive things,” 
he says. “I worry that we'll become conventional — 
another failed assault on cancer. I really hate the thought that in 
ten years we'll find we haven't accomplished anything” 

Davies isn’t worried — and he is happy to keep asking those 
disruptive questions. “My mother didn't understand science at 
all? he says, by way of an explanation. In fact, he was the first 
person in his family to go to university. “But she was fond of 
saying that she hoped I could do two things with it.” One was to 
build a robot to help with housework — something he'll have 
to leave to others. But the other was to find a cure for cancer. 

“She would be quite thrilled that I’m finally doing something 
useful.” m 


M. Mitchell Waldrop is a features editor for Nature. 
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BY ZEEYA MERALI 


n 2008, quantum physicist Andrew 
White found himself building a 
“ridiculous machine” in his lab at 
the University of Queensland in 
Brisbane, Australia. 

White had spent years working 
on quantum computation, attempt- 
ing to exploit subatomic physics to 
create a device with the potential to 
outperform its best macroscopic counterparts. 
And he had learned that it was a tough job: 
the required quantum systems are fragile, and 
demand immaculate laboratory conditions 
to survive long enough to be of any use. Now 
White was setting out to test an unorthodox 
quantum algorithm that seemed to turn that 
lesson on its head. In this scheme, messiness 
and disorder would be virtues, not vices — and 
perturbations in the quantum system would 
drive computation, not disrupt it. 

“Thonestly thought, there’s no way this will 
work,” says White. But when he turned his 
ridiculous machine on, it ran’. 

White's experiment is just one of several 
in recent years that have suggested a fresh 
approach to quantum computers. The conven- 
tional view is that such devices should get their 
computational power from quantum entangle- 
ment — a phenomenon through which parti- 
cles can share information even when they are 
separated by arbitrarily large distances. But the 
latest experiments suggest that entanglement 
might not be needed after all. Algorithms could 
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thought quantum computing 
is hard because quantum 
states are incredibly fragile. 
But could noise and messiness 
actually help things along? 


instead tap into a quantum resource called dis- 
cord, which would be far cheaper and easier to 
maintain in the lab. More experiments will be 
required to convince the many sceptics that the 
approach will work. But ifit pans out, the era of 
widespread quantum computation could arrive 
sooner than anyone expected. 


UNPRECEDENTED SPEED 


The idea of quantum computing dates from 
the 1980s, when Nobel-prizewinning physi- 
cist Richard Feynman realized that a machine 
using quantum rules could whizz through cal- 
culations that would take a standard computer 
billions of years. Classical computers have to 
encode their data in an either/or fashion: each 
bit of information takes a value of 0 or 1, and 
nothing else. But the quantum world is the 
realm of both/and. Particles can exist in ‘super- 
positions’ — occupying many locations at the 
same time, say, or simultaneously spinning 
clockwise and anticlockwise. 

So, Feynman argued, computing in that 
realm could use quantum bits of informa- 
tion — qubits — that exist as superpositions 
of 0 and 1 simultaneously. A string of 10 such 
qubits could represent all 1,024 10-bit numbers 
simultaneously. And if all the qubits shared 
information through entanglement, they could 
race through myriad calculations in parallel — 
calculations that their classical counterparts 
would have to plod through sequentially (see 
‘Quantum computing’). 
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M. WEINBERGER 


For more on possible 
routes to quantum 
computing, visit: 


The notion that quantum computing can be 
done only through entanglement was cemented 
in 1994, when Peter Shor, a mathematician at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
Cambridge, devised an entanglement-based 
algorithm’ that could factorize large numbers 
at lightning speed — potentially requiring only 
seconds to break the encryption currently used 
to send secure online communications, instead 
of the years required by ordinary computers. In 
1996, Lov Grover at Bell Labs in Murray Hill, 
New Jersey, proposed an entanglement-based 
algorithm’ that could search rapidly through 
an unsorted database; a classical algorithm, by 
contrast, would have to laboriously search the 
items one by one. 

But entanglement has been the bane of many 
a quantum experimenter’s life, because the 
slightest interaction of the entangled particles 
with the outside world — even with a stray low- 
energy photon emitted by the warm walls of 
the laboratory — can destroy it. Experiments 
with entanglement demand ultra-low temper- 
atures and careful handling. “Entanglement is 
hard to prepare, hard to maintain and hard to 
manipulate,” says Xiaosong Ma, a physicist at 
the Institute for Quantum Optics and Quantum 
Information in Vienna. “It has been thoroughly 
investigated for years, with people expend- 
ing much time and effort, but achieving little 
efficiency.’ The current entanglement record- 
holder intertwines just 14 qubits (ref. 4), yet a 
large-scale quantum computer would need sev- 
eral thousand. Any scheme that bypasses entan- 
glement would be warmly welcomed, says Ma. 

Clues that entanglement isn’t essential after 
all began to trickle in about a decade ago, with 
the first examples of rudimentary quantum 
computation. In 2001, for instance, physicists 
at IBM’s Almaden Research Center in San Jose 
and Stanford University, both in California, 
used a 7-qubit system to implement Shor’s 
algorithm’, factorizing the number 15 into 5 
and 3. But controversy erupted over whether 
the experiments deserved to be called quan- 
tum computing, says Carlton Caves, a quan- 
tum physicist at the University of New Mexico 
(UNM) in Albuquerque. 

The trouble was that the computations were 
done at room temperature, using liquid-based 
nuclear magnetic resonance (NMR) systems, 
in which information is encoded in atomic 
nuclei using an internal quantum property 
known as spin. Caves and his colleagues had 
already shown’ that entanglement could not 
be sustained in these conditions. “The nuclear 
spins would just be jostled about too much 
for them to stay lined up neatly,’ says Caves. 
According to the orthodoxy, no entanglement 
meant no quantum computation. 

The NMR community gradually accepted 
that they had no entanglement, says Jiangfeng 
Du, an NMR-computing specialist at the Uni- 
versity of Science and Technology of China, 
in Hefei. Yet the computations were produc- 
ing real results. In 2001, Du and his colleagues 


published the first experiment to explicitly 
perform a quantum search without exploiting 
entanglement’, 

“These experiments really called into ques- 
tion what gives quantum computing its power,’ 
says Animesh Datta, a physicist at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, UK. If researchers hope to build 
a large-scale quantum computer, they need to 
understand how the computation works. 


ORDER OUT OF DISORDER 


Datta, at the time a graduate student super- 
vised by Caves at UNM, began to search for 
an alternative explanation. He came across 
discord, an obscure measure of quantum cor- 
relations first proposed® in 2000 by Wojciech 
Zurek, a quantum physicist at the Los Alamos 
National Laboratory in New Mexico. Discord 
quantifies how much a system can be disrupted 
when people observe it to gather informa- 
tion. Macroscopic systems are not affected 
by observation, and so have zero discord. But 
quantum systems are unavoidably affected 
because measurement forces them to settle 
on one of their many superposition values, so 
any possible quantum correlations, including 
entanglement, give a positive value for discord. 

The concept was largely ignored for years 
because it seemed so abstract, says Vlatko 
Vedral, a quantum physicist at the University of 
Oxford, who in 2002 independently derived a 
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mixed qubit will yield a random result, provid- 
ing little or no useful information. 

But Knill and Laflamme pondered what 
would happen if a mixed qubit was sent 
through an entangling gate with a pure qubit. 
The two could not become entangled but, the 
physicists argued, their interaction might be 
enough to carry out a quantum computation, 
with the result read from the pure qubit. If it 
worked, experimenters could get away with 
using just one tightly controlled qubit, and 
letting the others be battered by environmen- 
tal noise and disorder. “It was not at all clear 
why that should work,” says White. “It sounded 
as strange as saying they wanted to measure 
someone's speed by measuring the distance 
run with a perfectly metered ruler and meas- 
uring the time with a stopwatch that spits out 
a random answer.” 

Datta supplied an explanation’. With Caves 
and Anil Shaji, a physicist then at UNM, he 
calculated that the computation could be 
driven by the quantum correlation between 
the pure and mixed qubits — a correlation 
given mathematical expression by the discord. 

It was a bold claim, says Kavan Modi, an 
expert on discord at the Centre for Quantum 
Technologies at the National University of 
Singapore. “Before that, if you announced that 
discord was as important for computation as 
entanglement — if not more so — at a confer- 


“Discord could be like sunlight, which 
is plentiful but has to be harnessed 
in a certain way to be useful.” 


mathematical expression for discord’ in collab- 
oration with Leah Henderson at the University 
of Bristol, UK. “But that changed when Datta 
connected discord to quantum computing” 

Datta had seized on an algorithm” pro- 
posed a few years earlier by NMR researchers 
Emanuel Knill, now at the US National Insti- 
tute of Standards and Technology in Boulder, 
Colorado, and Raymond Laflamme, now at the 
University of Waterloo in Canada. Knill and 
Laflamme challenged the idea that quantum 
computing requires physicists to painstakingly 
prepare a set of pristine qubits in the lab. 

In a typical optical experiment, the pure 
qubits might consist of horizontally polarized 
photons representing 1 and vertically polarized 
photons representing 0. Physicists can entangle 
a stream of such pure qubits by passing them 
through a processing gate such as a crystal that 
alters the polarization of the light, then read off 
the state of the qubits as they exit. In the real 
world, unfortunately, qubits rarely stay pure. 
They are far more likely to become messy, or 
‘mixed’ — the equivalent of unpolarized pho- 
tons. The conventional wisdom is that mixed 
qubits are useless for computation because they 
cannot be entangled, and any measurement ofa 
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ence, people would laugh out loud at you.” But 
it seemed shocking only because, at the time, 
physicists had never really analysed computa- 
tion in real-world scenarios that included mixed 
states. “It’s true that you must have entangle- 
ment to compute with idealized pure qubits,” 
says Modi. “But when you include mixed states, 
the calculations look very different.” 

Datta and his colleagues presented experi- 
menters with a testable discord-based scheme. 
White doubted it would work, but jumped at 
the prospect of trying it out. “I'ma lazy experi- 
menter, so I loved the thought of quantum 
computation without the hassle of entangle- 
ment,’ he laughs. 

White was already practised at using polar- 
ized photons. He ran the computation as pre- 
scribed by Datta and, by averaging the values 
of the pure qubit over 2,000 runs, success- 
fully summed the diagonal elements of a 2 x 2 
matrix of numbers’. “It’s a small matrix, but 
this was a proof-of-principle to show that you 
get the right answer in a reasonable number of 
runs, as predicted,’ says White. 

The team confirmed that the qubits were 
not entangled at any point. Intriguingly, when 
the researchers tuned down the polarization 
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quality of the one pure qubit, making it almost 
mixed, the computation still worked. “Even 
when you have a system with just a tiny frac- 
tion of purity, that is vanishingly close to 
classical, it still has power,’ says White. “That 
just blew our minds.’ The computational power 
only disappeared when the amount of discord 
in the system reached zero. “It’s counter- 
intuitive, but it seems that putting noise and 
disorder in your system gives you power,’ says 
White. “Plus, it’s easier to achieve” 

For Ma, White's results provided the “wow! 
moment” that made him take discord seri- 
ously. He was keen to test discord-based algo- 
rithms that used more than the two qubits used 
by White, and that could perform more glam- 
orous tasks, but he had none to test. “Before 


I can carry out any experiments, I need the 
recipe of what to prepare from theoreticians,” 
he explains, and those instructions were not 
forthcoming. 

Although it is easier for experimenters to 
handle noisy real-world systems than pristine 
ones, it is a lot harder for theoretical physicists 
to analyse them mathematically. “We're talking 
about messy physical systems, and the equa- 
tions are even messier, says Modi. For the past 
few years, theoretical physicists interested in 
discord have been trying to formulate pre- 
scriptions for new tests. Such experiments are 
essential if advocates of discord are to win over 
the wider physics community, says Antonio 
Acin, a quantum physicist at the Institute of 
Photonic Sciences in Barcelona, Spain. He 


QUANTUM COMPUTING 


Devices based on subatomic physics could make calculations far faster than 
conventional machines — if nothing spoils their quantum weirdness. 


1. SUPERPOSITION 
Bits 


A classical computer encodes 
information in strings of ‘bits’, which 
can take one of two values: O or 1. 
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Qubits 

Quantum ‘qubits’ can 
be encoded by, say, the 
up or down spin of a 
particle, and can exist 
as a superposition of O 
and 1 simultaneously 
(represented by the 
fuzzy sphere). 


@) When it is measured, 
70% a qubit will collapse 
& -intoaOor1.The 

> Measurement probability of each 


W outcome depends 
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on where the qubit 
is on the sphere. 


2. QUANTUM COMPUTATION USING ENTANGLEMENT 


Before computation 
Data are spread across entangled qubits, 
which are isolated from the environment. 


Perform 
computation 


>. 


After computation 
The entangled qubits have processed 
their information in parallel. 


One qubit serves 

as a spokesman. 
Taking an average of 
measurements (0 or 
1) over many runs 
gives the answer. 


3. QUANTUM COMPUTATION USING DISCORD 


Before computation 
Only one qubit is protected 
from the environment. 


Perform 
computation 


> 
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After computation 
The other qubits have been 
exposed to noise and disruption. 


Surprisingly, 
measuring the 
protected qubit and 
averaging over many 
runs still gives the 
right answer. 
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notes that no one has yet proved that discord is 
essential to computation — just that it is there. 
Rather than being the engine behind computa- 
tional power, it could just be along for the ride, 
he argues. Last year, Acin and his colleagues 
calculated that almost every quantum system 
contains discord”. “It’s basically everywhere,” 
he says. “That makes it difficult to explain why 
it causes power in specific situations and not 
others.” 

Modi shares the concern. “Discord could 
be like sunlight, which is plentiful but has to 
be harnessed in a certain way to be useful. We 
need to identify what that way is,’ he says. 

Du and Ma are independently conducting 
experiments to address these points. Both are 
attempting to measure the amount of discord 
at each stage of a computation — Du using 
liquid NMR and electron-spin resonance sys- 
tems, and Ma using photons. They hope to 
have results by the end of the year. 

A finding that quantifies how and where 
discord acts would strengthen the case for 
its importance, says Acin. But if these tests 
find discord wanting, the mystery of how 
entanglement-free computation works will be 
reopened. “The search would have to begin for 
yet another quantum property,’ he adds. 

Vedral notes that even if Du and Ma’ latest 
experiments are a success, the real game- 
changer will be discord-based algorithms for 
factorization and search tasks, similar to the 
functions devised by Shor and Grover that 
originally ignited the field of quantum com- 
puting. “My gut feeling is that tasks such as 
these will ultimately need entanglement,’ says 
Vedral. “Though as yet there is no proof that 
they can't be done with discord alone” 

Zurek says that discord can be thought of as a 
complement to entanglement, rather than as a 
usurper. “There is no longer a question that dis- 
cord works,’ he declares. “The important thing 
nowis to find out when discord without entan- 
glement can be exploited most usefully, and 
when entanglement is essential” = 


Zeeya Merali is a freelance writer based in 
London. 
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These orphans in Zimbabwe have looked after themselves since their parents died of AIDS. 


Children of the 
AIDS pandemic 


Practical support and psychosocial interventions are 
desperately needed to help those dealing with the 
fallout of AIDS, says Lucie Cluver. 


a dusty South African township, with the 

smell of burning rubber in the air. A set 
of graphs comes to life for me. A 15-year-old 
girl traces patterns in the sand as she tells 
me how she found out she is HIV-positive. 
Lindiwe is one of 12 million children in sub- 
Saharan Africa orphaned as a result of AIDS. 
Her parents were said to have died of “TB 
and bewitchment; but their symptoms con- 
firmed that their deaths were among the 850 
caused each day by AIDS in South Africa. 


| m sitting ona piece of corrugated iron in 


HIV/AIDS turns 30 this year, and so will a 
million or so of the children it has orphaned. 
It is not yet clear what the epidemic’s long- 
term impact on this generation has been, or 
what it will be for all the other youths affected. 
Lindiwe is part of the developing world’s first 
longitudinal study of the impact on children 
of parents made ill or killed by AIDS. 

Beginning in 2005, a group of social 
scientists, psychologists and social workers 
followed 1,000 girls and boys in South Africa 
over four years — including those orphaned 
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by AIDS, those orphaned by other causes 
and those whose parents were still alive. 
As study director, I had never anticipated 
that our team’s repeated visits would make 
us confidantes for these children, whose 
opportunities to talk about the disease are 
constrained by stigma. I had also underesti- 
mated the extent to which their lives would 
offer a window onto the complexities of the 
HIV epidemic. 


LONG SUFFERING 

For 30 years, the scientific community has 
fought the war against HIV/AIDS on many 
fronts: prevention, treatment, the elusive 
cure. Much has been achieved: 37% of sub- 
Saharan Africans who need antiretrovirals 
are receiving them compared with 2% in 
2003. 

But research is now revealing a new and 
daunting battlefield — the multiple social 
consequences of AIDS on families, espe- 
cially children’. With more than 22 mil- 
lion people in sub-Saharan Africa infected 
with HIV, many of whom are parents, some 
70 million children are likely to be enduring 
the consequences of living with people sick 
from AIDS in this region alone. 

Along with other studies, the data we have 
collected over the past seven years (for the 
four-year Orphan Resilience Study and sub- 
sequent projects) show that AIDS ina family 
has major and long-term impacts on chil- 
dren’s development and psychological health. 

In the Orphan Resilience Study, my team 
and I asked children whether they were 
experiencing symptoms such as flash- 
backs and nightmares. Their responses 
revealed that children orphaned by AIDS 
were 117% more likely to be suffering from 
post-traumatic stress disorder than children 
whose parents were alive, and also — to our 
surprise — 67% more likely than children 
orphaned by other causes, including homi- 
cide, suicide and cancer’. Researchers in 
Tanzania, Uganda, Ethiopia, Zimbabwe 
and China have similarly found height- 
ened psychological distress among children 
orphaned by AIDS’. 

Moreover, our larger, national study 
in South Africa sug- 
gests that ‘orphanhood’ 
starts long before a 
child’s parents die. 
Since 2009, we have 
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> interviewed 6,000 children and 2,600 
of their caregivers (not necessarily their 
parents), in six urban and rural sites, as 
part of the National Young Carers Study 
(www.youngcarers.org.za). Our preliminary 
findings indicate that children with caregiv- 
ers sick from AIDS are just as likely — ifnot 
more likely — to suffer from a lasting psy- 
chological disorder (depression, anxiety or 
post-traumatic stress disorder), and just as 
severely, as children orphaned by the disease 
(see ‘Cause for distress’). Moreover, 50% 
more children with caregivers affected by 
AIDS are afflicted with these disorders than 
those whose caregivers have other chronic 
illnesses. 

A combination of social factors seems to 
make having AIDS 


ina family worse for “‘Orphanhood’ 
children than having starts long 
a death or chronic before achild’s 


illness due to other 
causes. People gossip 
about the family; the children may be bul- 
lied or excluded from the community; and 
infected caregivers are often severely impov- 
erished and depressed’. “They say that my 
mother is a prostitute and I will die just like 
her?” one 10-year-old girl told us’. 


parents die.” 


LOSING OUT 

Such high levels of psychological distress 
have severe knock-on effects. One is on edu- 
cation. Several studies, including an analysis 
of demographic and health-survey data col- 
lected by governments in ten sub-Saharan 
African countries’, have shown that orphans 
do not attend school as much as children 
with living parents. 

Our findings paint a similar picture. In 
a pilot study, we interviewed 850 children, 
asking questions such as: “How’s school?” 
Forty-three per cent of children living with 
someone ill with AIDS said they couldn't 
concentrate due to worry about the sick 
person at home: one 14-year-old boy said, 
“I can't stop thinking about my mother. She 
looks like she is going to die like my father.” 
Forty-one per cent missed days at school or 
had dropped out entirely to care for adults 
at home. 

Children may also pick up infections 
through toileting the sick person, washing 
wounds or cleaning soiled bedclothes. As 
part of the National Young Carers Study, 
we surveyed more than 5,000 children and 
caregivers in the KwaZulu-Natal province. 
Among children living with healthy adults, 
4% had symptoms of pulmonary tuberculo- 
sis. For those whose caregivers were infected 
with HIV, this rose to 17% (ref. 7). 

Other knock-on effects are higher levels 
of physical and emotional abuse. Prelimi- 
nary unpublished findings from the Orphan 
Resilience Study indicate that 5% of children 
in healthy families are physically abused 
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(slapped, punched or hit with a sharp object 
at least once a week) and 8% are emotionally 
abused (told at least once a week that they are 
lazy, stupid, or threatened to be sent out of the 
house or cursed byan evil spirit). For children 
living with a caregiver who is sick with AIDS, 
the numbers rise to 12% and 23%, respec- 
tively. 

Girls in families affected by AIDS are par- 
ticularly likely to engage in sex in exchange 
for money, school fees, transport or shel- 
ter. Newly analysed data from the Orphan 
Resilience Study indicate that girls between 
15 and 24 years old in healthy families have 
a 2.8% chance of being exploited in trans- 
actional sex. This climbs to 19% for those 
with carers sick from AIDS. Among girls 
with AIDS-sick carers who also experience 
physical or emotional abuse, 46% say that 
they have had transactional sex. 

The long-term effects of these depred- 
ations have yet to be quantified. But 
various studies worldwide show that school 
attendance correlates with a child’s chances 
of getting a job later on. Abuse during 
childhood is associated with cognitive 
and social changes that persist long into 
adulthood — for instance, a smaller hippo- 
campus and reduced capacity for learning 
and memory’. Certainly, the data from 
our Orphan Resilience Study indicate that 
psychological disorders worsen as children 
orphaned by AIDS become young adults, 
whereas for other orphans and children 
whose parents are alive, they remain stable. 

What can be done to lessen the devastating 
effects of the AIDS epidemic on upcoming 
generations? 

Happily, the South African government is 
enthusiastic about implementing research- 
guided policies for children. The South 
African government's departments of social 
development, health, basic education and 
agriculture are incorporating the results 
from our studies and others into national 
planning policies, such as the 2009-2012 
National Action Plan for Orphans and 
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Other Children made Vulnerable by HIV 
and AIDS. 

The Department of Social Development 
is also piloting programmes involving life- 
skills training for affected children and the 
training of community care workers. For 
instance, care workers are being taught how 
to help families with ‘succession planning’ — 
ensuring that children will be cared for after 
their parents have died. 


INTERVENTION AND SUPPORT 
Non-governmental organizations such as 
the Regional Psychosocial Support Initiative, 
headquartered in Randburg, South Africa, 
which serves 13 countries in east and south- 
ern Africa, are creating training and support 
programmes for children living in homes 
affected by AIDS, based on the results of 
studies in South Africa, Kenya and Tanza- 
nia. These programmes include workshops 
to teach children caring for sick adults how 
to lower their risk of infections. 

Meanwhile, major development organi- 
zations such as the Swedish International 
Development Cooperation Agency and 
UNICEF are using and commissioning 
research to design and improve interven- 
tions, including schemes that provide fami- 
lies with money or food. 

Yet there is far more to be done. Chil- 
dren’s access to tuberculosis testing must 
be improved. Also, more parents infected 
with HIV should be taking antiretroviral 
medication: a study in Kenya, published by 
US economists in 2009, showed that children 
were better fed and had better attendance at 
school when their parents, unwell with AIDS, 
started taking antiretrovirals’ (see page 29). 

Research is needed to understand how to 
reduce child abuse, and how to make it easier 
for children to attend and re-enter school — 
whether by helping them catch up on missed 
studies, dropping school fees or providing 
free school meals. Lastly, evidence-based 
psychosocial interventions, such as cogni- 
tive behavioural therapy and support groups, 


Children orphaned by AIDS, or whose carers are sick with AIDS, are more likely to have 
depression and anxiety than children whose lives are similarly affected by other diseases. 
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are urgently needed for children orphaned 
by AIDS or living with sick adults. 

For such interventions to be effective and 
accepted, they must be developed through 
the collaboration of researchers, govern- 
ments, communities and affected families. 
So scientists need to focus on the messy, 
multifaceted social context of the epidemic, 
not just on the disease itself. 

Support programmes must also be 
properly resourced. Fortunately, organiza- 
tions such as Save the Children, UNICEF 
and USAID are already partnering with the 
governments of South Africa, Swaziland, 
Malawi and Ethiopia to ensure that essen- 
tial psychosocial interventions are provided. 
These include training community care 
workers in bereavement support. 

The evidence as to which interventions 
are effective is still thin, but we are not start- 
ing from scratch. Last year, for instance, a 
collaborative study involving health practi- 
tioners from Uganda and Sweden showed 
that depression, anger and anxiety lessened 
in children who had lost one or both parents 
to AIDS ifthey had access to support groups 
and intensive medical care”. 

Lindiwe has told only her brother and us 
about her diagnosis. She asks whether she 
could call us if she needs to talk to some- 
one. What Lindiwe craves is affection, 
acceptance. Her boyfriend loves her but in 
her township, love is Russian roulette: HIV 
prevalence in her age group is 25%. 

A few days after talking to Lindiwe, I spoke 
in a government meeting in Johannesburg. I 
put up a graph showing how non-stigmatized 
children with enough to eat have a 19% risk 
of developing a clinical-level psychological 
disorder; children who are stigmatized and 
hungry have an 83% risk’. I looked up at the 
audience of senior officials. A few of them had 
tears in their eyes. We must win this battle. m 
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A woman receiving her AIDS test result at Kibayi Health Centre in Rwanda. 


Stigma impedes 
AIDS prevention 


Medical advances cannot help those who deny they 
are at risk of HIV and avoid HIV tests. Salim S. Abdool 
Karim describes how such attitudes may be overcome. 


hirty years since the first cases 

of AIDS were described, there is 

much to celebrate regarding pro- 
gress in the treatment and prevention of 
the disease. Within the past year alone, 
several studies have revealed that anti- 
retroviral drugs can prevent the sexual 
transmission of HIV. 

Yet worldwide, many people who are 
potentially exposed to the virus avoid 
finding out whether they carry it, or deny 
that they are at risk of contracting it. Unless 
people establish whether they are infected, 
they will not be able to be adopt the most 
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appropriate preventive measures. As scien- 
tists and clinicians, our ability to overcome 
this denialism will determine whether we 
ultimately succeed in using combinations 
ofall the preventive and therapeutic tools 
now available to slow, and eventually stop, 
the HIV/AIDS pandemic. 

During its first decade, the disease 
brought death, pain and suffering, made 
worse by the stigma that accompanied 
infection. As a newly qualified doctor in 
South Africa, it was agonizing for me to 
watch hundreds of patients die from AIDS 
— unable to do much more than treat 
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> their tuberculosis or pneumonia infec- 
tions and make their last days comfortable. 
Amid this despair, charlatans and ‘snake-oil’ 
cures were plentiful. The real hope among the 
medical community was that science would 
produce a vaccine or a cure. 

This hope was not entirely misplaced. 
The most significant advance in the second 
decade of the epidemic was the develop- 
ment of antiretroviral drugs to treat AIDS 
patients and to prevent pregnant women 
from passing on HIV to their children. 
In the late 1990s, ‘triple antiretroviral ther- 
apy transformed AIDS from a uniformly 
fatal condition to a 


treatable chronic “\\Vemyst 
disease — but only pot allow the 
in those countries fourth decade 
that could afford the of the AIDS 
roughly US$20,000a  eyidemic to 
year that it cost to treat be the decade 
each patient. issed 

For Africa, the of misse 


opportunity.” 


turning point came 
in 2000, at the 13th 
International AIDS Conference in Durban, 
South Africa, when community groups, 
activists, patients, scientists and health-care 
workers jointly protested against drug com- 
panies and governments, and called for an 
end to global inequities in access to AIDS 
treatment. Within a few years, antiretroviral 
therapy became a reality throughout most 
of the continent, mainly thanks to funding 
from the Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Tuber- 
culosis and Malaria, and the US President’s 
Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR). 


DENYING THE RISK 

Events tooka different course in South Africa, 
where today 5.4 million people are thought to 
be infected (see graphic) — more than in any 
other country. Until 2004, government hospi- 
tals were barred from giving antiretrovirals — 
whether to prevent rape victims from 
acquiring HIV or to treat patients dying from 
AIDS. Thabo Mbeki, South Africa’s president 
at the time, denied that AIDS existed. He and 
his supporters saw the assertion that a new 
sexually transmitted disease was sweeping 
through Africa as a racially motivated attack 
against blacks and a way for pharmaceutical 
companies to exploit the poor. 

Following persistent activism, advocacy, 
litigation and mass mobilization involving 
people living with HIV, the Mbeki gov- 
ernment eventually initiated a national 
antiretroviral rollout in 2004. The delay 
caused an estimated 330,000 unnecessary 
deaths and some 35,000 avoidable HIV 
infections in babies’. 

Backin 1999, I was asked to join Mbeki’s 
advisory panel, established to assess whether 
HIV causes AIDS. Sitting on that panel, 
engaging in futile debate with AIDS denial- 
ists while the epidemic raged on, marked the 
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lowest point in my life. I never imagined that 
a decade later, long after Mbeki had stepped 
down, one of the biggest obstacles to curb- 
ing the epidemic, both in South Africa and 
throughout the world, would be another 
form of denial — this time at the individual 
and community level. The two kinds of deni- 
alism are very different. But both illustrate 
that scientific knowledge and innovation 
alone are not enough to save lives. 

In the epidemic’s third decade, compelling 
evidence accumulated from clinical trials 
that male circumcision reduces the likeli- 
hood of men contracting HIV from infected 
women by more than 50%. Last year, my col- 
leagues and I showed that an antiretroviral 
drug called tenofovir, formulated as a vagi- 
nal gel, reduces the chance of heterosexual 
women contracting HIV by 39% (ref. 2). 
Also in 2010, epidemiologists showed that 
a combination of oral tenofovir and another 
oral antiretroviral, emtricitabine, reduces the 
likelihood of men who have sex with men 
acquiring HIV by 44% (ref. 3). Most prom- 
ising of all, the results of a multinational 
clinical trial released last month suggest 
that antiretroviral treatment can reduce the 
transmission of HIV from infected men and 
women to their uninfected partners by 96%. 

With these tools — circumcision plus 
antiretroviral drugs that can treat AIDS 
patients, prevent mother-to-child transmis- 
sion of HIV and block the sexual transmis- 
sion of the virus — stopping the epidemic 
is within our grasp. But only if more people 
acknowledge their risk of contracting HIV 
and find out whether they carry the virus. 


Estimated number of South Africa’s 
50-million population infected with HIV 


0.4 MILLION 


“1 MILLION 


= | - 
Estimated number of HIV* 
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Acknowledging infection risk is a first step 
to getting tested for HIV or taking precautions. 
Risk awareness must be sustained, as taking 
preventive antiretroviral pills or applying the 
microbicidal gel inconsistently can lessen their 
effectiveness. Also, it is crucial that people who 
do take preventive measures know whether 
they already carry HIV, because exposing 
infected individuals to a single antiretroviral 
drug designed to prevent uninfected people 
from contracting the virus could facilitate the 
emergence of drug resistance. 

Moreover, when people know they have 
HIV, they may be less likely to pass on the 
virus to uninfected partners. For instance, 
American men and women who are unaware 
that they carry HIV are 3.5 times more likely 
to transmit the virus to others than those 
who know they are infected’. 


GETTING TESTED 

Ensuring that people are sufficiently aware 
of their level of risk and that they seek regu- 
lar testing for HIV has proved difficult the 
world over. 

In South Africa, the most recent national 
HIV survey revealed that 74% of those most 
at risk of acquiring the virus (including 
women aged 20-34) were unaware of their 
HIV status’, even though their answers to 
survey questions indicated that they were 
well informed about the disease. In 2008, the 
United States Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention (CDC) in Atlanta, Georgia, 
surveyed more than 8,000 men who have 
sex with men, and found that more than 
40% of those infected did not knowit®. Rela- 
tively few of those at risk who are uninfected 
are taking antiretroviral drugs as a preven- 
tive measure’, which the CDC recommends. 

The numbers volunteering for HIV tests 
paint a similar picture. Although testing has 
increased significantly in sub-Saharan Africa 
in recent years, only about 20% of men and 
28% of women in South Africa received an 
HIV test and result within the past year. 
Similarly, in Kenya, the 2007 national AIDS 
survey of 18,000 individuals from nearly 
10,000 households found that only 17% of 
those testing HIV positive reported knowing 
that they were infected®. China fares a little 
better: about 44% of people living with HIV 
know that they are infected’. 

Denial is not the only factor hampering 
HIV testing and the use of antiretroviral 
drugs. For instance, in South Africa the 
public health-care system is already over- 
whelmed by tens of thousands of AIDS 
patients. Long queues and overstretched 
staff discourage many from trying to obtain 
medical help. But in countries ranging from 
France to India the practical problems ham- 
pering testing and uptake of antiretrovirals 
are compounded by people seeking care only 
after they have developed the symptoms of 
full-blown AIDS. 
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Women attending an HIV clinic in Rwanda avoid the camera. 


We must not allow the fourth decade of the 
AIDS epidemic to be the decade of missed 
opportunity. Every prevention programme 
should involve a combination of interven- 
tions tailored to the risks and vulnerabilities 
of the people receiving them. In sub-Saharan 
Africa, for instance, teenage girls are up to 
eight times more likely to contract HIV than 
boys of the same age. For them, a microbicide 
gel that they can control is likely to be critical 
to reducing their risk of infection. Meanwhile, 
male circumcision is likely to have most 
impact for men in their early twenties. 

The challenge is how to implement these 
strategies effectively with the limited funds 
available, so that the successes emerging 
from clinical trials translate into real-world 
benefits. The recent call by the CDC and the 
US National Institutes of Health for propos- 
als for ‘implementation science’ programmes 
to address the global epidemic is a step in the 
right direction. Together, these agencies are 
committing about $50 million from PEPFAR 
to programmes involving interventions 
known to be effective in clinical trials, and 
which in combination are likely to improve 
HIV prevention, treatment and care in poor 
communities. 

Most important, any programme of 
biomedical interventions should include 
strategies aimed at encouraging people to 
acknowledge their risk of contracting HIV. 


WORKING TOGETHER 

We cannot assume that demand for anti- 
retroviral drugs, or for any other prevention 
technology, exists just because the need does. 
A government attempt to introduce female 
condoms in South Africa in 1995 illustrated 
the pitfalls of rolling something out without 


concomitantly creating a demand for it. The 
$2.6-million effort to distribute 1.3 million 
condoms to women proved ineffectual 
because patients did not request them and 
health-service providers did not adequately 
promote them. 

South Africa’s era of denialism at the 
highest political level illustrated that sim- 
ply giving people facts and information is 
not enough. Fear and avoidance must be 
understood in the context of both the indi- 
vidual and society. Health practitioners and 
researchers worldwide must engage local 
communities to find out what factors are 
preventing people from making the best 
choices in terms of prevention and treat- 
ment. Community members and patients 
are best placed to advise practitioners how 
to couch advice and information in ways that 
are likely to be effective. 

This approach has already proved success- 
ful in some cases. For instance, my co-work- 
ers and I designed a dosing strategy for the 
tenofovir microbicide gel whereby women 
apply one dose of gel within 12 hours before 
sex and a second as soon as possible within 
12 hours after sex. We selected this strategy 
partly on the basis of scientific information 
about the drug and its effectiveness in animal 
studies — but also asa result of detailed con- 
sultations with rural women in South Africa 
revealing that having some flexibility over 
when to apply the gel was essential’®. With 
this dosing approach, nearly 900 women 
enrolled in a clinical trial were able to suc- 
cessfully apply the gel about 80% of the time’. 

An underlying obstacle to finding 
effective ways to intervene is the separa- 
tion between biomedical and behavioural 
research in HIV/AIDS. This emanates 
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not only from our failure, as researchers, 
funders and clinicians, to fully appreciate 
that every biomedical prevention strategy 
includes a behavioural change, but also 
from counterproductive hierarchies and 
territorialism within science. If behavioural 
and biomedical scientists work together 
to develop solutions, the coming decade 
may prove to be the one when the tide was 
turned against the global AIDS epidemic. m 
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The Google company — headed by Sergey Brin (left), Eric Schmidt (centre) and Larry Page — encourages employees to spend time toying with their own ideas. 


Trial and error 


An impressive book argues that we should embrace failure 
in economic and social progress, finds Matt Ridley. 


( harles Darwin's big idea — that blind 

trial and error can progressively build 

a powerful simulacrum of purposeful 
design — got pigeonholed under biology. Yet 
it always had wider implications in econom- 
ics, technology and culture. Darwin prob- 
ably drew some elements of his bottom-up 
thinking from the political philosophers of 
the Scottish enlightenment, notably Adam 
Smith and Adam Ferguson. Biology is now 
returning the favour. 

Books such as Steven Johnson’s Where 
Good Ideas Come From (Allen Lane, 2010), 
Kevin Kelly’s What Technology Wants 
(Viking, 2010) and Brian Arthur’s The 
Nature of Technology (Free Press, 2009) are 
suffused with concepts from natural selec- 
tion, as is my own, The Rational Optimist 
(Fourth Estate, 2010). Tim Harford’s Adapt 
follows this tradition, focusing on the key 
role of failure — the ‘error’ in trial and error 
— in economic and social progress. 

Harford’s thesis is that “trial and error 
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is a tremendously a 
powerful process for | 
solving problemsina | 
complex world, while 
expert leadership is | 
not”. Whether design- | 
ing computer games, | 
improving foreign aid | | 
or discoveringhowto ~~ 
knock out genes, the 
heroes and heroines 
of Harford’s book get 
results not by design- 
ing clever solutions 
and imposing them, 
but by trying varia- 
tions and selecting 
the few that work from among the many 
that don't. Intelligent design is just as bad 
at explaining politics and business as it is at 
explaining evolution. 

Harford’s case histories are well chosen 
and artfully told, making the book a delight 


J 
Adapt: Why 
Success Always 
Starts with Failure 
TIM HARFORD 
Little, Brown/Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux: 2011. 
320 pp. £20/$27 
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to read. But its value is greater than that. 
Strand by strand, it weaves the stories into 
a philosophical web that is neat, fascinating 
and brilliant. Like the best popular science, 
it advances the subject as well as conveying 
it, drawing intriguing conclusions about how 
to run companies, armies and research labs. 

The book’s message will be music to the 
ears of many scientists, for Harford exposes 
the dismal inefficiency of the preconceived, 
top-down grant-giving that funds much of 
modern academic research. He celebrates 
instead the power of prizes and blue-sky 
funding, and even molecular geneticist 
Mario Capecchi’s documented Nobel-prize- 
winning decision to use grant money given 
for one purpose for another. Innovation and 
discovery come from pluralism and seren- 
dipity, not command and control. 

Yet this will also be an uncomfortable book 
for some scientists who read it carefully. For 
however much they celebrate bottom-up, 
emergent, evolutionary order in the genome 
or an ecosystem, most scientists embrace 
intelligent design as soon as they turn to 
politics or economics, with government 
planning playing the part of God. The messy, 
competitive, pluralistic, unplanned nature of 
the marketplace is too often anathema to the 
scientific mind. 


A good example is OS NATURE.COM 
climate policy. Harford — Forareview of 
shows how exhorta- Matt Ridley’s book: 
tions from on high _ go.tiatuire.com/8hgrar 
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to people to cut their carbon footprints, or 
winner-picking by governments for advanc- 
ing certain technologies, is ineffective and 
counterproductive. Why? Because, he 
explains (citing chemist Leslie Orgel), “evo- 
lution is smarter than we are, and economic 
evolution tends to outsmart the rules we erect 
to guide it”. A planning rule that forces British 
developers to install a minimum amount of 
on-site energy generation in new office build- 
ings has led to the lunatic spectacle of convoys 
of diesel-drinking trucks taking carbon-rich 
wood from forests to biomass boilers in city 
centres because solar and wind power cannot 
meet the requirements on such small scales. 

Trial and error cannot be used for every- 
thing. Nuclear power stations and banks 
must work without melting down lots of 
times first. Harford’s analysis of what went 
wrong at the Piper Alpha oil-rig explosion 
in the North Sea, the Three Mile Island 
nuclear meltdown in Pennsylvania and 
the Lehman Brothers bankruptcy in the 
United States is illuminating and intelligent. 
Ineffective safety systems, latent errors and 
overlooked whistle-blowers are common in 
all such disasters, but the key ingredient is 
tight coupling: the systems were designed 
so that if one part failed, others went with 
it. To eliminate errors, writes Harford, is “an 
impossible dream. The alternative is to try 
to simplify and decouple these high-risk sys- 
tems as much as is feasible.” 

Harford provides some evidence that a 
new era of evolutionary business is dawning, 
although the basic idea is as old as the lim- 
ited-liability company — “a safe space within 
which to fail Companies such as Google have 
taken the model of the ‘skunk works’ — the 
name for the trial-and-error division of Lock- 
heed that came up with aircraft such as the 
U2, the blackbird and the stealth bomber — 
and rolled it out through the whole firm, by 
encouraging employees to spend 20% of their 
time on their own projects. Google's products, 
as well as its ideas, are designed so that they 
evolve by trial and error. 

Yet vast swathes of the world are resistant 
to the implications of this selective approach. 
Government agencies, academic institutions 
and financial behemoths are not allowed to 
fail. “Government regulations,” writes Har- 
ford drily, “by their very nature, tend to be 
somewhat impervious to the possibility of 
improvement.’ 

It would be hard to improve Harford’s 
outstanding book. If pressed, I might say 
that the focus on variation and selection 
leaves no room for discussion of the other 
elements of evolution, especially replication 
and recombination. Nonetheless, Adapt is 
fine, funny and fluent. m 
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=< The Age of Deception: Nuclear Diplomacy in Treacherous Times 
MOHAMED ELBARADE) Mohamed ElBaradei BLOOMSBURY 352 pp. £20 (2011) 
E AGE OF Mohamed ElBaradei served as director-general of the International 
DECEPTigN Atomic Energy Agency from 1997 to 2009, and shared the Nobel 
| 


Peace Prize with the agency in 2005. In his memoir, he reflects 

on the use of diplomacy to limit nuclear proliferation across the 
globe, giving an insight into foreign policy approaches. He charts 
his experience of negotiations during conflicts with North Korea 
and lran, and in the run-up to the Iraq war, highlighting the difficulty 
of maintaining objectivity when under pressure from presidents, 
politicians and the press. 


Elixir: A Human History of Water 

Brian Fagan BLOOMSBURY 416 pp. £20 (2011) 

The availability of water is central to human survival and the growth 
of civilization. Anthropologist Brian Fagan charts three ages of water 
in his book. In the first, water was scarce and it was worshipped by 
early humans. In the second, we learned to manage water through 
engineering — notably the innovations of the Greeks, Romans and 
Victorians. We are now entering the third age, he contends, when we 
will again have to learn to revere this essential liquid, albeit with the 
benefit of improved technology. Lessons from the past could help us 
adapt to a drier future, he suggests. 


Boltzmann’s Tomb: Travels in Search of Science 

Bill Green BELLEVUE LITERARY PRESS 288 pp. $25 (2011) 

In a history of science told as a travelogue, geochemist Bill Green 
describes his pilgrimage to the places in which his scientific heroes 
worked and made groundbreaking discoveries. He hunts down 
the remnants of Antoine Lavoisier’s chemistry laboratory in Paris, 
finds signs of astronomer Johannes Kepler in Prague, visits Albert 
Einstein’s apartment in Bern and locates Boltzmann’s tomb in 
Vienna, relating tales of many others along the way. The result is 
a very personal take on science’s twists and turns throughout the 
centuries. 


Among African Apes: Stories and Photos from the Field 

Martha M. Robbins and Christophe Boesch UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
PRESS 200 pp. $29.95 (2011) 

By relating first-hand stories of their field work with wild African 
great apes, primatologists Martha Robbins and Christophe Boesch 
give a fresh insight into research and conservation efforts. Their vivid 
descriptions reveal how chimpanzees, bonobos and gorillas hunt, 
socialize and play in their natural habitat, as well as the threats they 
face from poaching, disease and deforestation. The authors also 
describe their experiences of working with the animals in remote 
places, and highlight the effectiveness of conservation efforts. 


Between Raphael and Galileo: Mutio Oddi and the Mathematical 
Culture of Late Renaissance Italy 

Alexander Marr UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 384 pp. $45 (2011) 
Mutio Oddi of Urbino is less famous than his contemporary Galileo 
Galilei, but made many contributions to mathematics, instrument- 
making and architecture in the seventeenth century. Art historian 
Alexander Marr delves into Oddi’s archives to piece together the 
typical life of an artisan—-scholar in late Renaissance Italy. He shows 
how scientific advances then depended more on who you knew and 
where you lived than on the breakthrough you achieved. 
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Recalling the future 


Our memories may be tools for working out what’s to 
come and what to do about it, finds Linnaea Ostroff. 


emory is the most intimate of 
abstractions. The matter of how 
memories are made and stored is 


a research goal that needs no selling, perhaps 
driven by a fear of memory loss and our dread 
of personal obliteration. Yet one question has 
been neglected: why does memory exist? 

Possible answers are explored in Predic- 
tions in the Brain, a collection of 25 rigor- 
ous, data-laden cognitive-science reviews 
edited by neuroscientist Moshe Bar. He and 
his co-authors propose that prediction is a 
unifying principle of brain function, and that 
predictions are created from memories. As 
contributor Yadin Dudai writes: “Memories 
are made mostly for the sake of present and 
future.” Memory systems do not store past 
experiences, but recycle their components 
into the imagined future. 

In throwing evolutionary light on a funda- 
mental process, this idea has legs. As survival 
advantages go, our ability to envision and plan 
a nuanced future is a masterpiece — arguably, 
the root of our success as a species. If memo- 
ries are used to generate predictions that 
drive our actions, then 
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of experimental data 
reviewed in this vol- 
ume supports a shift in 
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to imagining our old 
age, what we think will 
happen in the future 
depends on what we 
know has been. We hit 
a baseball on the basis a Future 

of how we have done EDITED BY MOSHE 
it before; our experi- BAR 


Predictions in the 
Brain: Using Our 
Past to Generate 


ence of traffic lights — Oxford University 
allows us to anticipate Press: 2011. 400 pp. 
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and halt in front of the 
red one. With only 
past events to rely on, however, accurate 
prediction is difficult. A memory system 
must store information reliably, yet be flex- 
ible enough to keep knowledge up to date and 
to know which items are relevant to a partic- 
ular purpose. The brain manages these chal- 
lenges well. It is easy to think of memories as 
faithful, discrete records of our past, pressed 
and dried like items ina scrapbook. They are 
not — and for good reason. 

Dudai explores how recalling memories 


/ 


Hitting a baseball requires the brain to predict what might happen next, based on past experience. 
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makes them plastic, susceptible to updating 
or the addition of new associations. This 
mechanism serves prediction by providing 
us with the most up-to-date information. For 
example, if the train to work has been on time 
4 out of 5 days, taking it again would seem 
to be a good decision. But if by next month 
this has become 6 out of 20 days, choosing 
the train looks unwise. Each memory of the 
train must be associated with the previous 
and subsequent ones as they occur, to esti- 
mate the chance of it being late tomorrow. 

Beyond the constant generation of every- 
day predictions (I must push the door to open 
it; the milk will run out soon), our brains 
also create detailed pictures of future events. 
This capacity is thought to be uniquely 
human, and occupies a significant portion 
of our mental activity. It is entwined with 
episodic memory — our personal collec- 
tion of autobiographical clips. Predictions in 
the Brain reviews experimental evidence for 
substantial overlap between memory recall 
and future simulation. Generally, patients 
with deficits in episodic memory are unable 
to envision a complex future; and healthy 
subjects show similar brain activation when 
recalling the past and imagining the future. 

Several reviews describe the construction 
system of the brain, which assembles imag- 
ined events from our past knowledge. We 
create altered versions of remembered situ- 
ations by recombining primitive images with 
digested information from memory. Our 
experience of time may be a consequence of 
a single, versatile storytelling mechanism in 
the brain that draws its cast, plot and scenery 
from the memory banks. As authors Demis 
Hassabis and Eleanor Maguire point out, time 
is simply one more component of this drama. 

As for the neural mechanisms responsi- 
ble for imagining the future, several brain 
systems are thought to cooperate in gen- 
erating mental constructs. Various cortical 
areas are implicated, and one suggestion is 
that the hippocampus combines and inte- 
grates information stored in other systems. 
Through this lens, dreams could be seen as 
shuffles through the mental primitives. 

We have always been uncomfortable with 
explicit prediction: the mythical Cassandra 
was hated for her supernatural foresight, the 
major religions forbid fortune-telling, and 
we are anxious about testing ourselves for 
genetic diseases that have a delayed onset, 
such as Huntington’. But Predictions in the 
Brain shows that this rejection of a certain 
future is legitimate if much of our mental life 
is devoted to looking ahead. Memories are 
not the flotsam of the past: they are the raw 
materials of cognition. = 


Linnaea Ostroff is a researcher at the 
Center for Neural Science, New York 
University, New York 10003, USA. 
e-mail: lostroff@nyu.edu 
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Composer Eduardo Reck Miranda (back left, at computer) synthesizes music from human voice sounds. 


O&A 


Eduardo Reck Miranda 


Musical intelligence 


Eduardo Reck Miranda is a composer and leading researcher in artificial intelligence in music, 
based at the University of Plymouth, UK. A revised version of his Sacra Conversazione — five 
movements for string orchestra, percussion and electronics — will be performed on 9 June in 
London. He explains what music can tell us about speech, physiology and cognition. 


In Sacra Conversazione P 
you synthesize 
‘artificial words’ by 
splicing sounds from 
different languages. 
What inspired this? 
The composition 
focuses on the non- 
semantic communi- Pe 
cative power of the 
human voice, which is conveyed mostly by 
the melodic contour, rhythm, speed and 
loudness of vocal sounds. There is evidence 
that the non-semantic content of speech, 
such as emotional intent, is processed by the 
brain faster than semantic content: humans 
seem to have evolved a ‘fast lane’ for this 
non-semantic content. I believe that this 
aspect of our mind is central to our capacity 
for making and appreciating music. 


How did you create the artificial words? 

I started by combining single utterances 
from several languages. I used more than 
a dozen — as diverse as Japanese, English, 


Spanish, Farsi, Thai and Croatian — to form 
hundreds of composite ‘words; as if I were 
creating the lexicon for a new artificial lan- 
guage. It was a painstaking job, using sophis- 
ticated speech-synthesis methods. Yet I was 
surprised that only about one in five of these 
new ‘words’ sounded natural. 


Why didn’t the assembled words sound 
realistic? 

The problem was in the transitions between 
the original segments. For example, the tran- 
sition from, say, Thai utterance A to Japa- 
nese utterance B did not sound right. But the 
transition of the former to Japanese utter- 
ance C was acceptable. I have come to believe 
that the main reason is physiological. When 
we speak, our vocal mechanism articulates 
a number of muscles 
simultaneously. So if 
we synthesize artifi- 
cial utterances that 
are physiologically 


Sacra 
Conversazione 
Queen Elizabeth Hall, 
London. 9 June 2011 


at 7.30 p.m. : f ; 
On airand online on implausible, the brain 
BBC Radio 3 on3July. is reluctant to accept 
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them. Human-voice perception — and, 
I suspect, auditory perception in general — 
is very much influenced by the physiology of 
vocal production. 


What other approaches did you try? 

I tried to synthesize voices using a physi- 
cal model of the vocal tract. The model 
has more than 20 variables, each of which 
roughly represents a particular muscle. But 
I found it extremely difficult to produce 
decent utterances with this model. All the 
same, I used some of these sounds in the 
composition: they sounded voice-like but 
not word-like. This explains why artificial 
speech technology is still so reliant on splic- 
ing and smoothing methods. 


How did you then turn these sounds into music? 
Synthesis and manipulation of voice are 
only the cogs, nuts and bolts. Music happens 
when one starts to assemble the machine. It 
is hard to describe how I composed Sacra 
Conversazione, but inspiration played a big 
part. Creative inspiration is beyond the abil- 
ity of computers, yet finding its origin is the 
holy grail of the neurosciences. How can 
the brain draw up and execute plans on our 
behalf implicitly, without telling us? 


Is the evolving understanding of music 
cognition opening up possibilities in music 
composition? 

Yes, to a limited extent. But progress will 
probably emerge from the reverse: new 
possibilities in musical composition will 
contribute to the development of such under- 
standing. Cognitive neuroscience methods 
force scientists to narrow the concept of 
music, whereas I want to broaden it. But the 
approaches are not incompatible: each can 
inform and complement the other. 


What are you working on now? 

Iam working on a human-computer inter- 
face in which the user can control musi- 
cal parameters solely with the brain (see 
go.nature.com/ieds9g). And I am orchestrat- 
ing plots of spiking neurons and the behav- 
iour of artificial-life models for Sound to Sea, 
a large-scale symphonic piece for orchestra, 
church organ, percussion, choir and mezzo- 
soprano soloist. The piece will be premiered 
in 2012. 


What do you hope audiences will feel when 
listening to your work? 

My main aim is to compose music that is 
appreciated as a piece of art rather than as 
a challenging auditory experiment. If the 
music makes people think about the rela- 
tionship between sound and language, 
I will be even happier. Music is not merely 
entertainment. m 


INTERVIEW BY PHILIP BALL 
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Respect limits of 
embryo patents 


In what could be a milestone 
case, the Court of Justice of 

the European Communities is 
expected to clarify and define 
the term human embryo as used 
in European patent law within 
the next few months. But patent 
law should not be driven solely 
by the interests of patent holders 
(Nature 472, 418; 2011). 

The environmental group 
Greenpeace started this court 
case to obtain clarification 
of European patent directive 
98/44/EC, which prohibits the 
granting of patents on “uses of 
human embryos for industrial 
or commercial purposes” and on 
“the human body at the various 
stages of its formation and 
development”. 

The European patent granted 
in 1999 to Austin Smith, Peter 
Mountford and the University 
of Edinburgh, UK (EP 0695351; 
1999), covered human 
embryos, embryonic stem cells 
and their production from 
human embryos. Opposition 
from Greenpeace and others, 
including the German and 
Dutch governments, caused the 
European Patent Office (EPO) to 
revoke large parts of the patent. 

In 2008, the EPO decided 
in another precedent case 
(G2/06) not to grant patents on 
human embryonic stem cells 
produced by the destruction of 
human embryos. The number 
of European patent applications 
in stem-cell research has since 
increased. We expect the 
European Court of Justice to make 
a similar decision to the EPO and 
think that, in general, stem-cell 
research will not be affected. 

We believe that patents should 
not encourage the production or 
destruction of human embryos 
for commercial use. Before 
the European patent directive 
came into force in 1998, the 
scientific community and the 
biotechnology industry had 


lobbied for its approval. Clear 
ethical limits were a precondition 
for its adoption by the European 
Parliament. Science and industry 
should now respect these limits. 
Roland Hipp* Greenpeace, 
Germany. 
roland.hipp@greenpeace.de 

Peter Liese* Member of 
European Parliament, Chairman 
of the European People’s Party 
Working Group on Bioethics. 

*On behalf of 4 co-signatories. See 
http://dx.doi.org/10.1038.474036a 
for a full list of signatories and for a 
declaration of competing interests. 


Cameroon: not 
ready for REDD+ 


Contrary to your implication 
(Nature 472, 390; 2011), 

the World Bank’s policy on 
indigenous peoples depends on 
more than just their consent after 
consultation. 

The charter of our Forest 
Carbon Partnership Facility 
(FCPF) makes it clear that 
World Bank safeguards, which 
ensure development finance is 
environmentally and socially 
sustainable, apply to FCPF- 
financed activities. This includes 
the bank's policy on indigenous 
peoples: the bank will proceed 
only with projects supported by 
affected communities after free, 
prior and informed consultation. 

Regarding Cameroon's 
REDD+ plan (which goes 
beyond ‘reducing emissions 
from deforestation and 
forest degradation to include 
conservation and sustainability), 
the FCPF has not yet disbursed 
any funds to the country as it still 
has to draft its national REDD+ 
plan. It is therefore too early to 
judge the plan’s content or the 
quality of consultations. 

So far, Cameroon has 
submitted to the FCPF only its 
initial idea note for the Readiness 
Preparation Proposal, prepared 
with the environment ministry 
(not with the conservation group 
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WWE as suggested in your 
Editorial) in 2008. The FCPF 
reviewed this document and 
has advised Cameroon how to 
achieve adequate consultation 
during the drafting of the next 
stage of its national proposal. 
Cameroon will therefore 
not be ina position to present 
its proposal at this month’s 
meeting of the FCPF participants 
committee. 
Benoit Bosquet FCPE World 
Bank, Washington DC, USA. 
bbosquet@worldbank.org 


Cameroon: listening 
to indigenous peoples 


A report by the Forest Peoples’ 
Programme (FPP) criticizes 

the REDD forest-emissions 
reduction process in Cameroon 
for its perceived lack of measures 
to protect and benefit forest 
communities (Nature 472, 390; 
2011). It is premature to cry foul 
at this point as the process has 
yet to start. 

The conservation group 
WWE and its partners recognize 
that indigenous and local 
communities’ rights will be 
strengthened by including them 
in national REDD programmes, 
ultimately putting management 
of their lands back in their 
hands. Hence a pre-meeting 
has already been held for 
indigenous peoples. With its 
knowledge of social safeguards, 
the FPP’s contribution will be 
valuable to this process. 

The WWF is set to undertake 
a REDD pilot project in the 
Ngoyla—Mintom region, where 
the indigenous Baka people are 
crucial rights-holders and full 
participants in determining the 
future of this 1-million-hectare 
forest. The WWE believes 
that such efforts will help to 
establish successful national 
REDD programmes and to 
ensure that the forests on which 
these communities depend are 
maintained. 
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Much work lies ahead to 
deliver REDD’s promises on 
climate, biodiversity and people's 
well-being. But it should not be 
declared a failure before it starts. 
David Hoyle WWF Cameroon. 
djhoyle@wwf.panda.org 


Population mapping 
of poor countries 


Global population maps can 
be valuable for quantifying 
populations at risk, such as 
those near nuclear power 
plants (Nature 472, 400-401; 
2011). But the uncertainties 
inherent in such data sets must 
be acknowledged. The census 
data used in map construction 
for rich countries are recent and 
detailed. The same is often not 
true for poorer countries. 

For example, Angola’s last 
census was in 1970, broken down 
into just 18 districts. Estimates 
of its current total resident 
population vary from 13.3 million 
to 19 million, according to the US 
Census Bureau and the United 
Nations, respectively. When such 
outdated and coarse-resolution 
data are subject to different 
modelling assumptions by 
different groups, it can lead to 
substantially divergent estimates 
of population distributions and, 
consequently, populations at risk. 

Uncertainties in and between 
global population maps should 
be more widely discussed, and a 
greater effort made to quantify 
them. Furthermore, spatially 
referenced demographic data 
used in map construction are 
often scattered across national 
statistical offices and websites. 
A centralized, open-access, 
up-to-date database would 
benefit many fields that rely on 
population maps, and would 
require minimal investment. 
Andrew Tatem University of 
Florida, USA. 
andy.tatem@gmail.com 
Catherine Linard University of 
Oxford, UK. 


ALCATEL-LUCENT USA 


OBITUARY 


Willard Boyle 


(1924-2011) 


Physicist who helped invent the ‘eye of the digital camera’. 


ne afternoon in 1969, Willard Boyle 
() and I had a brainstorming session 

in his office at AT&T Bell Laborato- 
ries in Murray Hill, New Jersey. Our aim was 
to work out how to move electrical charge 
through a semiconductor to make a memory 
device for computer applications. 

At the time, researchers were pursuing 
a type of computer memory called “bubble 
memory. This involved using a magnetic 
field to create small magnetized bubbles, 
each of which stored one bit of data, within 
a thin film of magnetic material, and then 
making these shift from one site within the 
film to the next. With an input device to 
inject the bubbles and a detec- 
tion device at the other end, the 
system offered a way to preserve 
and retrieve information. 

Boyle and I knew that we 
couldn't create magnetic bub- 
bles in a semiconductor. But 
we wondered about storing the 
charge that exists in a semicon- 
ductor in a device called a metal- 
oxide-semiconductor capacitor. 
Eventually we worked out that by 
placing two such capacitors very 
close together, we could make 
charge pass from one capacitor 
to the next. 

Our theory for how to produce 
a charge-coupled device (CCD) 
— versions of which are now 
found in technologies from 
digital cameras and bar-code 
scanners to the Hubble Space 
Telescope — was completed in about an 
hour. After we published papers demonstrat- 
ing proof of principle, more than one person 
commented, “I could have invented that if Td 
thought of it” 

Boyle, who in 1969 was in charge of 
research and development for semiconductor 
devices (and my boss), had arrived at Bell 
Labs via an unusual route. He was raised in 
a remote logging community in Sanmaur, 
Quebec, and schooled by his mother. He 
went to Lower Canada College at the age of 
14 and then to McGill University, both in 
Montreal, for 7 years of formal education. 

For a few years, the Second World War 
pulled him away from his studies. Soon after 
joining the Royal Canadian Navy in 1943, 
he served as a Spitfire pilot. Indeed, he later 
took pride in wearing his ‘Fleet Air Arn’ 
wings on his lapel. Once the war was over, 


he returned to McGill, eventually earning 
a doctorate in physics in 1950. Three years 
later he joined Bell Laboratories, initially as 
amember of the company’s technical staff. 
Soon after our brainstorming session in his 
office, a rapidly assembled team of researchers 
produced the first crude CCD. We then dem- 
onstrated that the CCD could in principle be 
used as a type of digital circuit — a shift regis- 
ter — andas an imaging device. For the latter, 
charge could be injected into the system by 
shining light on the array of capacitors. 
Fortuitously, my ‘Device Concepts’ 
department was developing a silicon diode- 
array camera tube — a device used to convert 


Willard Boyle (left) and George Smith in 1974 with their charge-coupled device. 


an optical image into an electrical signal 
— for use in a ‘Picturephone’ (The Picture- 
phone never took off but the idea was to 
allow people to see as well as hear each 
other over the telephone.) The possibility of 
an imaging device that didn't rely on bulky, 
inefficient tube-based cameras prompted a 
research programme at Bell Labs to develop 
a CCD video device. The first CCD imaging 
device was produced in 1970. Other com- 
panies, including the Radio Corporation 
of America, Texas Instruments, Fairchild 
Camera and Sony soon developed the CCD 
concept for an array of applications. 

Today, the CCD has replaced electron- 
beam TV cameras and photographic film, 
and is used in scanning devices, medical 
imaging and in space applications including 
in military surveillance satellites. Indeed, 
the CCD has improved astronomers’ ability 
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to observe the Universe by several orders of 
magnitude. Boyle and I shared half of the 
2009 Nobel Prize in Physics for our inven- 
tion. (Charles Kao received the other half for 
his work on optical fibres.) 

Boyle's other major contributions include 
the first continuously operating ruby laser, 
which he invented with Don Nelson in 1962. 
He was also awarded the first patent (with 
David Thomas) proposing a semiconductor 
laser. Although the technology needed to 
produce the laser wasn't available when 
Boyle proposed it, semiconductor lasers 
are now used in a vast range of applications, 
including in compact-disc players. 

In 1962, Boyle became director 
of space science and exploratory 
studies at Bellcomm, an AT&T 
subsidiary that provided tech- 
nological support for NASA's 
Apollo space programme. While 
at Bellcomm, he helped NASA 
researchers select the best spot 
for man’s first landing on the 
Moon. In 1964 he returned to 
Bell Labs and switched from 
pure research in solid-state 
physics to developing electronic 
devices, particularly silicon 
integrated circuits — the now 
essential building blocks of tele- 
communications, computers and 
electronics in general. 

Both as a research scientist 
and as an administrator, Bill was 
continually looking for new ideas 
and new ways of doing things. He 
always gave the impression that he was hav- 
ing fun and not just doing a job. Once he 
demonstrated the feasibility of his concept 
for a new type of snow-making machine in 
his garage. 

He had an insatiable curiosity and love of 
life. He loved experimenting with his digital 
camera, showing his work in local galleries 
— and with four children (one deceased), 
eight grandchildren and one great grand- 
child, his family life was a full one. An 
intrepid traveller, he and his wife Betty were 
driving around the Canadian Maritimes in 
their Mini Cooper — with its ‘CCD’ licence 
plate — even in the last week of his life. m 


George Smith is based in Barnegat, New 
Jersey. He worked with Willard Boyle for 
about ten years at Bell Labs. 

e-mail: apogee2@comcast.net 
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Mosquitoes bamboozled 


Mosquitoes harbouring the malaria parasite follow pulses of carbon dioxide exhaled by their human prey to track them 
down. A novel set of chemicals can distract these insects by disrupting their sense of smell. SEE LETTER P.87 


MARK STOPFER 


r | The mosquito could be the world’s most 
dangerous creature. It is a vampire vec- 
tor for the malaria parasite and other 

pathogens that kill about a million humans, 

mostly children, each year. People protect 
themselves against mosquitoes by sleeping 
under fine netting and by slathering them- 
selves with high concentrations of DEET — an 

effective, if expensive, repellent. But on page 87 

of this issue, Turner et al.’ report a promising 

new line of defence. 

Mosquitoes follow their ‘noses to reach their 
victims”. When humans exhale, they release 
clouds of carbon dioxide. Gusts of wind turn 
these clouds into plumes consisting of discon- 
tinuous dashes and dots of vapour, forming a 
signal to mosquitoes that spells dinner. Even 
far from the source, mosquitoes are particularly 
sensitive to the plume’s structure: the on-and- 
off pulses of CO, seem necessary to motivate 
and direct their upwind flight’ (Fig. 1a). 

The nose with which mosquitoes detect CO, 
is a structure called the maxillary palp. There, 
an olfactory sensory neuron known as cpA 
detects a short pulse of the gas and responds 
by generating a characteristic signalling 
pattern — a quick burst of action potentials 
followed by a pause’. A dedicated pathway then 
transmits these signals through the mosquitos 
brain. The proteins and structures involved 
in this transduction process are highly con- 
served across a range of species, including 
several types of mosquitoes and fruitflies. The 
cpA neuron thus stands as a potential fulcrum 
for powerful leverage: by interfering with this 
neuron’ ability to respond to the on-and-off 
CO, pulses, it might be possible to disrupt a 
mosquito’s bloodthirsty manhunt. 

Turner et al.' report new ways to do this. 
Their work began a few years ago with a 
curious observation in fruitflies: although, 
ordinarily, CO, repels these insects (CO, is the 
main ingredient of a compound released by 
flies to alert their fellow flies to danger’), they 
are strongly attracted to ripe fruits, which emit 
large amounts of this gas. Previously, Turner 
and Ray® found that flies can overcome this 
repulsion because ripe fruits also release 
‘inhibitory’ odorants that effectively block CO, 
detection. The inhibitory odorants prevented 
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Figure 1 | Newly identified odorants can fool mosquitoes. a, Clouds of CO, exhaled by humans are 
segmented by wind into a series of pulses of vapour separated by clean air. Bloodthirsty mosquitoes track 
humans by following these pulses upwind, a process mediated by a specific olfactory sensory neuron 
called cpA (b). The cpA neuron responds to CO, pulses with a brief burst of action potentials. Mimetic 
odorants such as 2-butanone evoke responses identical to those of CO,. Inhibitory odorants can silence 
the cpA neuron’s response to CO,. And ultra-prolonged odorants evoke continuous cpA-neuron firing, 
rendering it unresponsive to the separate CO, pulses that signal human presence. 


the cpA neurons in mosquitoes — and their 
analogues in fruitflies — from firing in the 
presence of CO). 

Using the chemical structures of these inhib- 
itory odorants as templates, Turner et al.’ now 
identify several compounds that also affect 
the mosquito’s cpA neuron (Fig. 1b). Some 
of these compounds join the list of inhibitory 
odorants. One compound, 2-butanone, pre- 
cisely mimics the effect of CO,, eliciting a brief 
burst of action potentials followed by a pause. 
But another, 2,3-butanedione, causes the cpA 
neuron to do something quite extraordinary: a 
1-second pulse of the odorant elicits an ‘ultra- 
prolonged’ period of intense firing lasting at 
least 5 minutes — the full length of the record- 
ing session (Fig. 1b). 

To elicit ultra-prolonged firing, the authors 
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formulated a powerful blend of solvent plus 
odorants, including 2,3-butanedione, that 
worked together at low doses. The ultra- 
prolonged activation effect of the blend on the 
cpA neuron was highly specific, triggering 
no response from a neighbouring neuron. 
Moreover, once the blend had activated the 
cpA neuron, subsequent pulses of CO, or 
other odorants had no effect on the neuron’s 
runaway train of spikes: while firing wildly, 
the cpA neuron had become insensitive to 
the on-and-off plumes of CO, that beckon 
mosquitoes to people. 

But could this blend actually disorient 
hungry mosquitoes? To test this, Turner and 
colleagues released individual mosquitoes into 
one end of a wind tunnel while blowing air 
containing a plume of CO, from the other end. 


Under these controlled conditions, the authors 
tracked individual mosquitoes in flight. 

Insects that had been pre-exposed to solvent 
alone had no trouble flying upwind along the 
CO, plume to its source. However, mosqui- 
toes pre-exposed to the ultra-prolonged blend 
seemed to get lost along the way — they were 
slow to get started, meandered, and took more 
time to reach the source, if they reached it at all. 
Because the insects had been pre-exposed to 
the blend before entering the wind tunnel and 
did not encounter it during the test, the authors 
could rule out the possibility that the misdi- 
rected mosquitoes had been distracted in flight 
by detecting blend components through other 
types of receptor neurons. This result directly 
links the insensitivity of the cpA neuron to the 
inability of the mosquito to track CO). 

For a more realistic test, Turner and col- 
leagues conducted a study in Kenya. There, 
within a large enclosure, they assembled two 
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draughty huts typical of the region. Both huts 
contained mosquito traps releasing alluring 
plumes of CO,, but one also contained a vapor- 
izer dispensing the authors’ ultra-prolonged 
blend. The mosquitoes were released into the 
enclosure overnight. By morning, compared 
with the relatively unprotected hut, only halfas 
many mosquitoes had been trapped in the hut 
containing the ultra-prolonged blend. 

These results’ bode well for the hunt to find 
a means of avoiding mosquitoes. Inhibitory 
odorants might help to mask the presence of 
humans; CO, mimetics may provide advan- 
tages for luring mosquitoes into traps; and 
ultra-prolonged activation agents dispersed 
through the air might shield whole groups 
of people. But because mosquitoes are also 
attracted to other human body odours in 
sweat, breath and skin’, it remains to be seen 
how effective these compounds will be for 
protecting people. 


Entanglement as 
elbow grease 


Quantum correlations have long been recognized as an informational resource 
for quantum communication and computation. It now seems that they can also 


do physical work. SEE LETTER P.61 


PATRICK HAYDEN 


repetitive experience, that it’s much easier 

to make a mess than to clean one up. Our 
personal battles to keep our desks tidy and our 
houses clean remind us every day that nature 
is inclined to disorder. That preference is so 
pronounced that it has a name: the second law 
of thermodynamics. Entropy measures dis- 
order, and the second law states that entropy 
cannot decrease. On page 61 of this issue, 
del Rio et al.' show that, even though the 
second law itself is inviolable, clever quantum 
engineering can sometimes make it possible 
to sneak around the law’s well-known conse- 
quence that erasing information requires an 
investment of physical work. 

The importance of erasure becomes clear 
from asking a simple question. Is compu- 
tation, with its constant and complicated 
reordering of the states of the computer, more 
akin to cleaning a house or messing it up? Back 
in 1961, Rolf Landauer made a profound, if 
tautological, observation”: the only necessar- 
ily irreversible steps in a computation are those 
that erase information. Erasing a bit of infor- 
mation (which can have a value of either ‘1’ or 
‘0’) by setting it to ‘0’ is the logical equivalent 


lE is a fact, confirmed through mundane and 


of cleaning a messy house, which means that 
it should take some effort. Indeed, resetting a 
bit from an unknown state to ‘0’ reduces the 
computer’s entropy by exactly one bit, so the 
second law of thermodynamics requires that 
bit of entropy to get shuttled somewhere else. 

Ultimately, the entropy ends up in the envir- 
onment, in the form of an amount k,T1n2 of 
heat, where k, is Boltzmann’s constant and Tis 
the temperature. Anyone who has noticed their 
computer's temperature rise precipitously as it 
works on a demanding problem, such as decod- 
ing a streaming video, has witnessed at first 
hand the dissipation of heat associated with 
irreversible computation. (Of course, today’s 
technology is thermodynamically inefficient, 
dissipating orders of magnitude more heat than 
required by Landauer’s principle.) 

In fact, there is no fundamental need for 
computation to erase bits at all. A computer 
could just use fresh bits at every stage of its com- 
putation, never erasing anything. Butin reality, 
such a computer would rapidly run out of mem- 
ory. In the 1980s, however, Charles Bennett 
found’ a cleverer approach based not on storing 
used bits but on reversibly uncomputing them. 
Unlike erasing bits, this eliminates the need to 
dissipate heat. Bennett’s reversible computa- 
tion has a central role in quantum computation 
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Moreover, as the authors note, the chemi- 
cals they have tested so far, including 
2,3-butanedione, have not been shown to be 
safe for humans. But the principles that these 
compounds reveal are definitely not safe for 
mosquitoes. m 
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because fundamental logic gates in quantum 
computation are naturally reversible. 

So, if inventive physicists and engineers 
manage to build a quantum computer some- 
day, it will be based on reversible logic, never 
erasing any of its quantum bits (qubits). Or 
will it? In their study, del Rio et al. present a 
counter-intuitive revision of Landauer’s prin- 
ciple that is applicable to quantum states. In 
some circumstances, erasing a qubit need not 
heat up the environment at all, but instead can 
cool it down. Equivalently, instead of having 
to invest work to erase the qubit, the process 
of erasing the qubit can actually generate work, 
like a tiny quantum-logical wind turbine. 

As is often the case with surprising features 
of quantum information, entanglement — a 
kind of superstrong quantum-mechanical cor- 
relation — is the resource making the effect 
possible. One of the fundamental lessons of 
quantum information theory is that entangle- 
ment is more than just a conceptual puzzle; 
itis a resource that can be exploited, for exam- 
ple to send qubits over long distances via 
teleportation’ or to establish secrets for use in 
cryptography’. The study by del Rio et al. dem- 
onstrates convincingly that entanglement is not 
just an informational resource, but a physical 
one. Entanglement can literally do work. 

To see how this comes about, consider trying 
to design a machine that will erase a bit, reset- 
ting it to ‘0: If the bit is already ‘0; the machine 
doesn't need to do anything. If the bit is “1; 
the machine needs to flip it. Neither of these 
actions is irreversible, so it would seem possible 
to erase the bit without leaking any heat to the 
environment, violating Landauer’s principle. 
The trick is that, to decide whether to leave the 
bit alone or to flip it, the machine has first to 
read the bit, inadvertently creating a copy of 
it somewhere else. Such a machine isn't eras- 
ing the bit so much as just moving it around in 
memory. The way to avoid such sneaky sleights 
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of hand is to keep track of not just the bit being 
erased but the whole computer memory, 
requiring that the memory be left just as it was 
found once the erasure process has finished. 

Using the symbol S for the system being 
erased and M for the memory, the amount 
of work required to erase the system is 
H(S|M)k,TIn2. The function H(S|M), known 
as the conditional entropy of S given M, meas- 
ures how much residual uncertainty about S 
there is, given the contents of M. If Sis a pair 
of random bits, for example, M might store 
whether those two bits are the same or dif- 
ferent. In that case, although S itself contains 
two bits of entropy, H(S|M) = 1 because, given 
M, knowledge of one bit is enough to figure 
out the other, leaving only one bit of residual 
uncertainty about S. 

As usual, though, quantum mechanics 
makes things a bit stranger. If the system and 
memory are entangled with each other, then 
H(S|M) can be negative: a machine with access 
to the memory M can be “more than certain” 
about the system S (ref. 6; for a non-technical 
discussion, see ref. 7). Mathematically, the rea- 
son this happens is that the conditional entropy 
can be expressed as H(S|M) = H(S,M) - H(M), 
the amount of entropy in the pair (S,M) that 
cannot be attributed to M. Highly entangled 
states can have high-entropy parts and a low- 
entropy whole — that is, large H(M) but a 
small H(S,M), leading to a negative H(S|M). 
Intuitively, this is a reflection of the fact that 
there is more to an entangled quantum state 
than just the assemblage of its disordered parts. 
In their study, del Rio and colleagues prove that 
the work cost of erasure in quantum mechan- 
ics remains H(S|M)k,T In2, even when H(S|M) 
is negative, in which case erasing doesn't cost 
work, it generates it. 

Theauthors' explain how to build a machine 
that would extract the work, but other than in 
the simplest cases, the machine would have 
to execute some sophisticated quantum com- 
putations. No ordinary heat engine, its build- 
ing blocks would be highly efficient quantum 
error-correcting codes first invented to solve 
communications problems. Del Rio et al. crea- 
tively adapt those codes to establish a new and 
fundamental link between the information con- 
tent of quantum correlations and more familiar 
physical concepts such as heat and work. m 
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In command of 
commensals 


Humans must maintain a balanced composition for the trillions of commensal 
microbes that inhabit their gut, but how they do this is largely unclear. It now 
emerges that one factor is a molecular pathway in gut epithelial cells. 


MENNO VAN LOOKEREN CAMPAGNE 
& VISHVA M. DIXIT 


omeostatic equilibrium between 
H microbes in the gut lumen of the 
human host is crucial. Gut microbiota 
can aid digestion and suppress pathogenic bac- 
teria. So when the spectrum of these resident 
microbes is altered, it can allow pathogenic 
species to elicit an inflammatory cascade in the 
gut mucosa, and inflammatory bowel disease 
can develop’. Reporting in Cell, Elinav et al.” 
show that the protein NLRP6 in gut epithelial 
cells guards against harmful imbalances in 
the microbiota: in mice lacking this protein, 
microbial communities are altered, triggering 
both spontaneous and induced inflammation 
of the large intestine (colitis). 
NLRP6 is related to three other proteins 


a NLRP6 present 
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microbiota 
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— NLRP1, NLRP3 and NLRC4 — that respond 
to specific stimuli by forming large multi- 
protein complexes called inflammasomes. 
As part of the inflammasome, the enzyme 
caspase 1 triggers activation of the pro- 
inflammatory (inflammation-inducing) 
cytokine proteins IL-1B and IL-18, which are 
then secreted’. An adapter protein known as 
ASC bridges the interaction between the NLR 
proteins and caspase 1 (Fig. 1a). 

In a series of elegant experiments, Elinav 
and colleagues” show that genetic ablation of 
NLRP6 in mice profoundly reduces inflam- 
masome activation in the intestine, alters the 
microbiota there and increases the animals’ 
susceptibility to colitis. This severe intestinal 
inflammation results in significant weight 
loss. Moreover, the colitis-causing (colito- 
genic) microbiota could be transferred across 


b NLRP6 absent 
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Figure 1 | The NLRP6 inflammasome — a guardian of intestinal homeostasis. a, Normally, intestinal 
epithelial cells respond to pathogenic bacteria that reside among commensal microbiota by mobilizing 
the NLRP6 inflammasome. Specifically, dimerization, and so activation, of caspase 1 results in the 
proteolytic conversion of pro-IL-18 into mature IL-18. The latter is secreted, stimulating production of 
IFN-y in subsets of activated T cells or in natural killer cells in the submucosa. IFN-y in turn promotes 
the bactericidal activity of macrophages. b, Elinav et al.’ show that NLRP6-deficient epithelial cells fail to 
mount an appropriate response to pathogenic bacteria. Consequently, the normal microbial composition 
in the intestinal lumen is altered to that of a colitogenic community. These microbes stimulate epithelial 
cells to secrete the chemokine CCL5, which attracts immune cells such as neutrophils to trigger a chronic 
inflammatory response that can manifest as inflammatory bowel disease. 
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generations and could even displace the gut 
microbiota of co-housed mice that have nor- 
mal immune systems. Colitogenic microbiota 
also developed in mice lacking ASC or cas- 
pase 1. These results underscore the central 
role of inflammasome activation downstream 
of NLRP6 in regulating the bacterial composi- 
tion of the gut. 

The authors provide genetic, morphologi- 
cal and electron-microscopic evidence that 
two bacterial species (from TM7 and Prevo- 
tellaceae) are over-represented in inflammas- 
ome-deficient mice. Colonies of these species 
invaded intestinal crypts — glands found in 
the epithelial lining of the small and large 
intestine that are generally devoid of patho- 
genic microbes. Elinav et al. further show 
that, in response to the altered microbiota, 
the chemokine protein CCL5 promotes infil- 
tration of the large intestine by pro-inflam- 
matory immune cells (Fig. 1b). Mice lacking 
CCL5 were less susceptible to colitis following 
exposure to faecal microbiota from NLRP6- 
deficient mice. 

What are the implications of this work for 
inflammatory bowel disease (IBD) in humans? 
IBD develops through the interaction of at least 
three factors: environmental triggers, genetic 
predisposition and a deregulated immune 
response. Intestinal microbiota profoundly 
affect the host’s immune status and are probably 
the most notable environmental factor in IBD’. 
Indeed, in the main types of IBD — Crohn's dis- 
ease and ulcerative colitis — microbial imbal- 
ance is associated with a chronic inflammatory 
response in some patients’. 

Factors that might enhance a susceptibility 
to altered microbiota include genetic polymor- 
phisms (variations) in proteins implicated in 
innate or adaptive immunity, stress within the 
cellular organelle known as the endoplasmic 
reticulum, and autophagy (the cell’s degrada- 
tion of its own components) ' Of interest, the 
autophagy pathway acts upstream of inflam- 
masome activation’. Polymorphisms in pro- 
teins involved in autophagy, including IRGM 
and ATG16L1, may therefore affect epithelial 
inflammasomes, albeit indirectly. These and 
other genetic pathways that determine micro- 
biota composition can now be further explored 
using emerging genetic tools — including 
next-generation high-throughput sequencing 
of the microbial gene repertoire — to verify 
their contribution to the development of IBD. 

Another question is how inflammasome 
activation and the release of IL-18 alter the 
composition of the intestinal microbiota. 
IL-1 and IL-18 are proposed to be the main 
downstream effectors of the inflammasome’. 
Whereas IL-1 is expressed mainly in immune 
cells called monocytes and macrophages, IL-18 
is expressed in intestinal epithelial cells®. Fol- 
lowing its caspase-1-mediated processing and 
secretion, IL-18 acts synergistically with the 
pro-inflammatory cytokines IL-12 and IL-15 
to elicit production of the cytokine IFN-y 


by activated T helper cells and natural killer 
cells of the immune system’. IFN-y is a potent 
inducer of the microbicidal activity of macro- 
phages, and so may influence the make-up of 
the microbiota (Fig. 1). 

Clearly, IL-18 is not the only effector of the 
NLRP6 inflammasome, because mice lacking 
NLRP6 or ASC develop a microbiota that is 
substantially different from that of mice lack- 
ing IL-18 (ref. 2). Thus, other pathways that 
link inflammasome activation to microbial 
composition in the intestinal lumen warrant 
investigation. 

The inflammasomes that have been inves- 
tigated show great selectivity for specific 
stimuli. These stimuli are either pathogen- 
associated molecules or host-derived factors 
released following cell or tissue damage’, and 
they are recognized by cytoplasmic sensors 
upstream of inflammasome activation. The 
signal that triggers activation of the NLRP6 
inflammasome in epithelial cells is unknown, 
but may also involve molecules released after 
cell or tissue damage. Notably, Elinav et al.” 
find that deletion of inflammasome sensors 
other than NLRP6 (AIM2, NLRC4, NLRP10 
and NLRP12) does not result in transferable 
colitogenic microbiota, and that NLRP3-defi- 
cient mice show attenuated colitis. Therefore, 
the nature of the initial stimulus that activates 
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the inflammasome is important for intestinal 
homeostasis. 

Elinav and co-workers’ present the NLRP6 
inflammasome as a prime example of a host 
pathway that controls disease progression by 
driving specific alterations in the microbiota. 
Their results add another level of complexity 
to the development of IBD and deepen our 
understanding of the interplay between host, 
microbiota and genetic susceptibility fac- 
tors. Such knowledge should pave the way for 
improved therapies for this debilitating range 
of disorders. m 
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In search of the 
australopithecines 


Evidence from strontium isotope ratios preserved in fossil teeth provides a 
glimpse into the group dynamics and ranging habits of the australopithecines 
that can be compared with the patterns for modern primates. SEE LETTER P.76 


MARGARET J. SCHOENINGER 


he australopithecines, human relatives 
| who lived during the Pliocene and early 
Pleistocene epochs roughly 3.5 million 
to 1.8 million years ago, remain enigmatic 
creatures. The trouble is that inferences about 
their biology and lifestyle have to be drawn 
from frustratingly little hard information, 
which means that conjectures about them are 
plentiful but our knowledge remains scant. 
On page 76 of this issue, Copeland and 
colleagues’ describe the results of their inves- 
tigation into a new aspect of australopithecine 
life. They analysed strontium isotope data 
from the tooth enamel of two australopithecine 
species, Australopithecus africanus and Paran- 
thropus robustus, recovered from fossils in two 
caves in South Africa. The ratio of two isotopes 
of strontium (*’Sr/**Sr) depends on the type of 
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soils in the environment and is unaltered by 
biological processes. Australopithecine food 
items record the same strontium ratio as the 
soil in which they grew. Significantly, the ratio 
varies between types of bedrocks around the 
two cave sites, Sterkfontein and Swartkrans 
(see Fig. 1 of the paper’). 

On the basis of the *’Sr/**Sr ratios for 
19 individuals, Copeland et al.' conclude that, 
in both species, most of the larger individuals 
(presumably males) fed primarily near the cave 
sites, whereas several of the smaller individuals 
(presumably female) fed elsewhere. The authors 
suggest that this indicates male philopatry 
(males remain in their natal group), with female 
dispersal. The situation in living African apes 
provides one point of comparative reference: 
chimpanzees have male philopatry, whereas 
both sexes of mountain gorillas may disperse’. 

The isotope ratios imply that males limited 
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their home and day ranges to a circumscribed 
area. The *’Sr/*°Sr values seen in the male teeth 
derive from a dolomite-rich region that is only 
30 square kilometres in extent, distributed in a 
northeast-southwest direction. The minimum 
distances from the caves to bedrock of differ- 
ing ratios are only 2-3 km to the southeast and 
5-6 km to the northwest. There are no barri- 
ers, yet the males stayed in the dolomitic areas, 
apparently because their foods existed only in 
such regions. Young females apparently fed in 
other, unspecified areas during tooth miner- 
alization, and moved into the males’ region as 
young adults for reproductive purposes. 
These results have implications for under- 
standing australopithecine diet, group size, 
predator avoidance and home-range size. 
Living primate species offer insights into these 
variables. Among modern primate groups, 
ecology influences the temporal and geo- 
graphic patterns of exploitation of food items, 
group size and predator pressure, and all of 
these factors strongly influence group ranging 
patterns. For example, leaf-eating primates have 
smaller home ranges than fruit-eating primates 
of the same body size. Body size and group size 
influence when and where individual primates 
would be vulnerable to predators. 
Australopithecines lived in woodland savan- 
nahs, which provide tree foods and grass’. The 
carbon stable isotope ratios (°C/”C) in tooth 
enamel suggest that most of them ate both 
foodstuffs, with some East African members 
eating only grass**. Their tooth-enamel struc- 
ture and its microscopic scratches and pits 
imply that they also ate hard objects (seeds 
and nuts) or plant tubers and swollen stems®. 
This diet contrasts with that of extant chim- 
panzees, which select only tree foods when 
living in savannah regions’. In such habitats, 
chimpanzees elude predators by avoiding open 
areas, forming larger than normal groups, and 
covering large home ranges’. For example, the 
range of chimpanzees at Ugalla, Tanzania’, is 
some 600 km’ in extent, much larger than the 
30 km” proposed by Copeland et al.’ for the 
South African australopithecines. The small 
home ranges suggested by the *’Sr/**Sr ratios 
argue against australopithecines having targeted 
only tree foods and in favour of their including a 
more ubiquitous food such as grass. Mountain 
gorillas* feed on ubiquitous terrestrial vegeta- 
tion ina home range of up to 25 km’, similar to 
that suggested by the strontium isotope data for 
male australopithecines’. But male gorillas are 
very large, thereby providing group protection, 
and they live in forest habitats without large 
predators’. In contrast to the mountain gorilla, 
the australopithecines lived in an open habitat, 
had a smaller body size and faced many species 
of large carnivores. How did they avoid preda- 
tion while eating grass in an open savannah? 
For diet, the closest equivalent to that of 
the australopithecines is found in the extant 
baboon Theropithecus gelada and in its 
giant fossil ancestor’, which had a body size 


roughly equivalent to that of the australo- 
pithecines’ and which occupied the same or 
a similar habitat. Modern T: gelada are much 
smaller than either fossil group and practise 
male philopatry; they avoid predation in their 
open savannah habitat by living in bands up to 
60 strong, and have overlapping home ranges 
of sizes roughly equivalent to that estimated 
for the australopithecines (see references 
in ref. 2). But how could two large primate 
species of similar body size, one quadrupedal 
(giant baboon) and the other bipedal (aus- 
tralopithecine), have coexisted? They would 
have been competing with each other, as well 
as with other fruit-eating animals, and with 
grass-eaters such as pigs, hippos and zebra 
ancestors, along with other ungulate species”. 
How the australopithecines balanced predator 
avoidance and the need to compete for food 
remains an open question. 

In Lewis Carroll’s flight of nonsensical 
whimsy, The Hunting of the Snark"®, there is 
the warning about the day that “your Snark be 
a Boojum!” — for the consequence of that is 
instant disappearance. We are in the midst of 
a fascinating hunt, but for us a Snark that turns 
out to be a Boojum would mean success, not 
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failure. What is needed in this field of research 
is for conjectures about the australopithecines 
to vanish, instead of arising time and time 
again®”. We must hope that continued inves- 
tigation along the lines of Copeland and col- 
leagues’ study’ will one day allow us to winnow 
away some of that speculative thinking. = 
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Hidden diversity 
sparks adaptation 


Although some genetic mutations have clear effects, others have been considered 
neutral and inconsequential. Such cryptic mutations can nonetheless facilitate 
adaptation to new environments. SEE LETTER P.92 


JEREMY A. DRAGHI & JOSHUA B. PLOTKIN 


it predominantly shaped by natural selec- 
tion? Biologists have debated this question 
for decades. And although the neutralist- 
selectionist argument has fuelled advances in 
our understanding of molecular evolution, it 
has contributed less to our knowledge of how 
organisms adapt to changing environments. 
Recent theories about robustness and evolv- 
ability, as well as experiments with enzymes 
and with microbes, suggest that adaptation 
may depend on a deep and largely unappre- 
ciated interaction between neutral and ben- 
eficial mutations. On page 92 of this issue, 
Hayden et al.' describe an empirical test of this 
hypothesis. 
When exposed to a new environment, 
a microbial population will rapidly adapt 
through the emergence and fixation of bene- 
ficial mutations”. Nevertheless, microbial- 
evolution experiments have uncovered factors 


I s genetic variation primarily neutral, or is 
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that complicate this simple picture. One such 
factor, called epistasis — whereby the effects 
of one mutation are modified by other muta- 
tions — explains why some populations adapt 
faster or more predictably than others. These 
differences in evolvability, or in the propensity 
to produce beneficial mutations, account for 
several surprising results (such as the sudden 
emergence of a major metabolic adaptation’ or 
the long-term coexistence of lineages in a pop- 
ulation’). The renewed interest in epistasis also 
points to an exciting and constructive role for 
neutral mutations in the process of adaptation. 

The key finding that links neutral mutations 
to beneficial changes is that neutrality is often 
conditional: a mutation may have no detecta- 
ble effect when it arises in a given environment 
and against a specific genetic background, but 
subsequent changes to the environment or 
genome may reveal hidden fitness effects”. 
Theoretical work suggests that conditionally 
neutral, or ‘cryptic, mutations may accumu- 
late within a population and later be expressed 
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Figure 1 | Role of cryptic genetic variation in 
adaptation. In this depiction, genotypes (nodes) are 
separated by mutations (lines). Node size indicates 
the frequency of a genotype in the population, and 
background colour shows the phenotype in a given 
environment. a, A population under selection 

for the blue phenotype occupies a network of 
equally fit genotypes. b, When the population is 
challenged with a new selective environment (red 
box), some of the previously neutral genotypes 

may already express the adaptive phenotype 
(green). Adaptation to the new environment is also 
facilitated by epistasis between a beneficial mutation 
(red) and a mutation that was neutral in the original 
environment. Hayden et al.' confirm that neutral 
genetic variation accumulated in one environment 
can facilitate adaptation to a novel environment, 
either through interaction between genotype and 
the environment or by epistasis. 


after an environmental change, either directly 
in response to the new environment’, or by epi- 
static interactions with subsequent mutations’ 
(Fig. 1). Hayden et al.' test this theory by direct 
experimentation. 

The authors evolved two populations of a 
ribozyme (RNA enzyme) under selection for 
activity with its native substrate; one popula- 
tion was subject to strong selection, the other 
to weaker selection. The populations accu- 
mulated cryptic genetic variation that was 
later revealed when they were challenged to 
catalyse a different substrate. By measuring the 
increase in catalytic activity over time in this 
new selective environment, Hayden and col- 
leagues found that the rate of adaptation was 
proportional to the amount of cryptic variation 
present in each population. In other words, 
cryptic genetic variation that had accumulated 
in one environment facilitated adaptation to a 
new environment. 

This in vitro ribozyme system facilitates 
precise measurements of genetic variation 
throughout experiments. It also allows the 
mutations responsible for adaptation to be 
identified, sequenced and reconstructed in the 
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ancestral ribozyme strain. To interrogate the 
genetic basis of adaptation, Hayden et al. took 
advantage of these features. They confirmed 
that the beneficial genotypes arose from pre- 
viously cryptic genetic variation, supporting a 
causal connection between neutral mutations 
and adaptation. 

The analysis’ further revealed a complex, 
ecological dynamic: in one of the populations, 
the proper functioning of an evolved genotype 
depended on the presence of other genotypes 
in the population. So by tracking population 
variation through deep sequencing, the 
researchers were able to capture a more detailed 
picture of the underlying genetics and ecology 
than is feasible in most evolution experiments 
using organisms with large genomes. 

Hayden et al.’ applied a very high per-base 
mutation rate to their short ribozyme sequence 
to approximate the typical genomic mutation 
rate of a living organism. But extrapolating 
their results to real organisms is not straight- 
forward, because there might be different 
patterns of epistasis among the sites of a single 
enzyme from those among the genes in a large 
genome. Nevertheless, other work* "’ suggests 
that epistasis is prevalent at the genomic scale, 
and that novel environments reveal previously 
cryptic phenotypic variation in complex 
organisms. Together with Hayden and col- 
leagues’ work, these studies of natural popula- 
tions suggest a general and important role for 
cryptic variation in determining a population's 
adaptive potential. 

Sewall Wright, a vigorous proponent of the 
importance of epistasis in evolution, pres- 
aged the modern view in his comment” on 
Kimura's neutral theory: “Changes in wholly 
nonfunctional parts of the molecule would be 
the most frequent ones but would be unimpor- 
tant, unless they occasionally give a basis for 
later changes which improve function in the 


species in question which would then become 
established by selection.” Indeed, Hayden 
et al.' have now verified that cryptic varia- 
tion can shape the process of adaptation. We 
can hope that future studies of this type will 
elucidate the specific mechanisms by which 
neutral mutations potentiate adaptation (see 
ref. 12, for instance), and so eventually lead to 
a quantitative understanding of a populations 
rate of adaptation. 

As climate change brings organisms into 
new environments and facilitates contact 
between novel pathogens and humans, a com- 
prehensive theory for how populations adapt 
will have pay-offs for conservation and public 
health, as well as for our understanding of the 
diversity of life. m 
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Ancient Antarctic fjords 


The East Antarctic ice sheet, the largest in the world, lies seemingly frozen in 
time. Discovery of a rugged landscape buried beneath the thick ice provides 
evidence of a more dynamic past. SEE LETTER P.72 


SANDRA PASSCHIER 


radiation and are of considerable mass, 

and hence affect Earth’s global geophysical 
parameters. To gain insight into the mecha- 
nisms of the potentially long response times of 
ice sheets, it is necessary to study them froma 
long-term geological perspective. In Antarc- 
tica, reconstructing ice-sheet drainage patterns 
at times of past ice-sheet minima isa challenge: 


le sheets reflect 90% of incoming solar 
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today 98% of the continent is buried under 
several kilometres of ice. Airborne geophysi- 
cal surveys that penetrate the ice have helped 
to meet that challenge, and have contributed 
significantly to what is known about Antarc- 
tica’s bed topography. In reconstructing the 
subglacial topography of the deep Aurora Sub- 
glacial Basin in East Antarctica, Young et al." 
(page 72 of this issue) have made a notable 
discovery by revealing subglacial landscapes 
in astonishing detail. 


From the monitoring of Antarctic ice sheets 
using monthly satellite gravity data, it seems 
that the sheets are losing mass, and that this 
mass loss has accelerated during the past dec- 
ade’. Coupled ice-sheet and climate modelling 
of long-term changes suggest that, in contrast 
to the West Antarctic ice sheet, the East Ant- 
arctic ice sheet is generally not susceptible to 
melting beyond its marine-based margins’. 
However, uncertainty remains about the effect 
of the topography of the Wilkes and Aurora 
subglacial basins’, where the East Antarctic ice 
sheet lies on a landward-dipping bed in water 
that is more than 1 kilometre deep in places. In 
this configuration, ice sheets are susceptible to 
unstable retreat, and the resulting ice loss could 
contribute to accelerated sea-level rise. 

Using ice-penetrating radar data collected 
by the ICECAP aerogeophysical programme, 
Young et al.’ surveyed the preserved topography 
under thick ice in the Aurora Subglacial Basin. 
Their studies reveal a previously unknown 
subglacial mountain range dissected bya series 
of parallel valleys; these valleys have U-shaped 
cross-sections and are some 50 kilometres wide. 
Rock uplands form barriers to ice flow (Fig. 1), 
and knowing their location sets an important 
boundary condition for ice-sheet models. The 
newly discovered subglacial mountains, at one 
time positioned at the edge of the ice sheet, 
would have restricted the outflow of ice, and 
outlet glaciers with steep gradients carved deep 
into the rock. A fjord landscape resulted — per- 
haps similar to that seen in East Greenland or 
Norway today — in which glacial valleys were 
carved over several glacial periods and, at times, 
were flooded by the sea. 

Young et al.’ provide the first detailed geo- 
physical evidence of upland erosion by outlet 
glaciers of the East Antarctic ice sheet at a time 
when the ice edge was more than 400 kilo- 
metres inland of its present location. The 
upland erosion must have taken place when 
the East Antarctic ice sheet was dynamic and 
had oscillated to a size much smaller than that 
documented for the current interglacial stage 
(the past 12,000 years or so). The magnitude 
of glacial erosion would have required the ice 
to carry significant subglacial meltwater for at 
least part of each year. The low erosive capa- 
city of the currently slow-moving ice, and the 
fact that the ice-flow direction is oblique to the 
orientation of the glacial valleys, rules out the 
possibility that the fjords identified by Young 
et al. resulted from erosion under the ice sheet 
that covers the mountains today. 

When did the East Antarctic ice sheet last 
display dynamic behaviour? Young et al." 
favour an age older than 14 million years for 
the carving of the glacial valleys, although no 
new independent age control is presented. The 
authors cite compelling evidence of atmos- 
pheric cooling at high altitude in the Dry 
Valleys of the Transantarctic Mountains” to 
support a hypothesis involving ice-sheet sta- 
bility, a lack of meltwater and persistent frigid 
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Figure 1 | Ancient Antarctic topography. This landscape in the Royal Society Range of the 
Transantarctic Mountains was sculpted long ago by rivers and glaciers. A polar alpine glacier with limited 
erosive power now occupies the valley. The Transantarctic Mountains form a barrier to the outflow of 

ice from the East Antarctic ice sheet. Young et al.' have discovered that a similar mountain barrier is 
preserved beneath several kilometres of ice in the Aurora Subglacial Basin. 


conditions in East Antarctica since that time. 
However, this hypothesis must be reconciled 
with other evidence” showing elevated sea- 
surface temperatures in the nearby Southern 
Ocean, and the possibility of surface melt 
across portions of East Antarctica with some 
ice retreat in the Aurora Subglacial Basin* for a 
period of global warmth between about 3 mil- 
lion and 5 million years ago. Unfortunately, 
well-dated sediment archive® and proxy evi- 
dence’ for East Antarctic ice-sheet dynamism 
is biased towards periods before about 16 mil- 
lion years ago and is simply lacking for more 
recent times. So, for the moment, the age of the 
newly discovered glacial topography and the 
implied dynamic ice sheet remains uncertain. 
The main point of Young and colleagues’ 
paper, however, is that the East Antarctic ice 
sheet once had a dynamic, oscillating ice edge 
within one of the enigmatic subglacial basins. 
The paper increases the level of detail at which 
we can resolve the bed topography for the 
Aurora Subglacial Basin and will help in mak- 
ing improvements to ice-sheet models. These 
models must be validated with independent 
data sets, such as well-dated sediment archives, 
which are scarce in and around East Antarc- 
tica. Data gathered by the recently completed 
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Expedition 318 of the Integrated Ocean 
Drilling Program", which has been drilling 
offshore of the nearby Wilkes Subglacial Basin, 
should start to remedy this deficiency. = 
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Crystal structure of the FimD usher bound 


to its cognate FimC-FimH substrate 


Gilles Phan!*, Han Remaut!?*, Tao Wang**, William J. Allen'*, Katharina F. Pirker', Andrey Lebedev“, Nadine S. Henderson’, 
Sebastian Geibel', Ender Volkan®, Jun Yan', Micha B. A. Kunze’, Jerome S. Pinkner®, Bradley Ford®”, Christopher W. M. Kay!®?, 
Huilin Li?°, Scott J. Hultgren’, David G. Thanassi°® & Gabriel Waksman!® 


Type 1 pili are the archetypal representative of a widespread class of adhesive multisubunit fibres in Gram-negative 
bacteria. During pilus assembly, subunits dock as chaperone-bound complexes to an usher, which catalyses their 
polymerization and mediates pilus translocation across the outer membrane. Here we report the crystal structure of 
the full-length FimD usher bound to the FimC-FimH chaperone-adhesin complex and that of the unbound form of the 
FimD translocation domain. The FimD-FimC-FimH structure shows FimH inserted inside the FimD 24-stranded 
B-barrel translocation channel. FimC-FimH is held in place through interactions with the two carboxy-terminal 
periplasmic domains of FimD, a binding mode confirmed in solution by electron paramagnetic resonance 
spectroscopy. To accommodate FimH, the usher plug domain is displaced from the barrel lumen to the periplasm, 
concomitant with a marked conformational change in the B-barrel. The amino-terminal domain of FimD is observed 
in an ideal position to catalyse incorporation of a newly recruited chaperone-subunit complex. The FimD-FimC-FimH 
structure provides unique insights into the pilus subunit incorporation cycle, and captures the first view of a protein 


transporter in the act of secreting its cognate substrate. 


Gram-negative pathogens commonly interact with their environment 
using long, linear, surface-exposed protein appendages called pili. In 
uropathogenic Escherichia coli, type 1 pili carry at their distal end a 
dedicated mannose-specific adhesin, FimH, that is responsible for the 
attachment of bacteria to the bladder epithelium and their subsequent 
internalization and biofilm-like organization inside the urothelial cells. 

Type 1 pili are representative of a large class of non-covalently 
linked fibres on the surface of gram-negative bacteria, synthesized 
via the conserved chaperone/usher pathway’ ’. Type 1 pili are com- 
posed of four different subunit types (FimH, FimG, FimF and FimA). 
The adhesin FimH and two linker subunits FimG and FimF form a 
short flexible fibrillar tip that is attached to an extended rigid and 
helically wound rod of thousands of FimA subunits (Supplementary 
Fig. 1a)**. Subunits cross the inner membrane via the SecYEG secretory 
pathway. In the periplasm, folding and stability of the subunits require 
formation of a binary complex with the FimC chaperone”. 
Chaperone-subunit complexes are then targeted to the outer mem- 
brane usher, FimD, which catalyses the ordered polymerization of sub- 
units and enables the translocation of the growing fibre across the outer 
membrane in a self-energized process””°. 

All pilus subunits (or pilins) exhibit an incomplete Ig-like fold, 
characterized by the absence of the C-terminal B-strand'’’’ (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 1b), leaving a deep hydrophobic groove on the subunit 
surface (Supplementary Fig. 1c). Asa result, pilus subunits are unstable 
on their own, unless in a chaperone-subunit complex or bound to an 
adjacent subunit within the pilus. Both chaperone-subunit and 
subunit-subunit interactions involve a fold-complementation mech- 
anism whereby the subunit’s non-canonical Ig-fold is complemented 


in trans by, respectively, an extended B-strand in the N-terminal 
domain of the chaperone (strand G1) or a 10 to 20-residue-long 
peptide extension at the N terminus of the adjacent subunit (called 
the N-terminal extension or Nte)''"'* (Supplementary Fig. 1b). During 
subunit polymerization, the chaperone donor strand binding the sub- 
unit’s hydrophobic groove (an interaction termed donor-strand com- 
plementation or DSC) is replaced by the Nte of the newly incorporated 
subunit in a process called donor-strand exchange (DSE)"’ (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 1b). 

The structure of the translocation domain of the P pilus usher PapC 
in its inactive state revealed a 24-stranded f-barrel protein’’. The loop 
between strands 6 and 7 of the B-barrel holds an 80-residue insertion 
that forms a plug domain that, in the non-engaged usher, resides in 
the barrel lumen, gating the usher channel shut. In addition to the 
translocation domain, ushers (~800 residues) contain a ~120- 
residue N-terminal domain (NTD) responsible for chaperone- 
subunit binding and recruitment’*"* and a ~170 residue C-terminal 
domain (CTD) of poorly understood function’*” (Fig. 1a). How these 
domains cooperate to recruit chaperone-subunit complexes, catalyse 
subunit polymerization, and translocate the nascent pilus through the 
membrane is unknown. To provide insights into these processes, we 
present here the crystal structure of the FimD usher bound to its 
cognate FimC-FimH chaperone-adhesin substrate and that of the 
non-engaged FimD usher translocation domain. 


Structure of the FimD-FimC-FimH complex 


A stoichiometric complex containing the type 1 pilus usher FimD 
bound to the FimC-FimH chaperone-adhesin complex (Fig. 1a) 
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Figure 1 | Structure of the FimD-FimC-FimH complex. a, Schematic 
diagram of domain organization of FimH (FimHy, lectin domain; FimHp, pilin 
domain), FimC (FimCy, N-terminal domain; FimCc¢, C-terminal domain) and 
FimD (see text). b, Activity assay demonstrating that the purified FimD-FimC- 
FimH complex is functional. FimD-FimC-FimH was challenged at t = 0 by the 
FimC-FimG*?©4*] complex fluorescently labelled by Alexa 647 reacted on 
residue 92 of FimG (see position of residue 92 in Supplementary Fig. 2b). 
Intensity of the fluorescent FimG-FimH band (the DSE product) was used to 


was purified and shown to be active (Fig. 1b). It was then crystallized 
and its structure determined to 2.8 A resolution (Fig. 1c, Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 2a, Supplementary Table 1 and Methods). Like PapC, FimD 
contains a 24-stranded f-barrel (residues 139-665), interrupted by a 
plug domain (residues 241-324) inserted in the periplasmic loop 
linking strands 6 and 7 (Figs 1, 2, and topology diagram in Sup- 
plementary Fig. 3). However, in contrast to the PapC structure, which 
captured the non-activated, unbound translocation channel, the plug 
domain in the FimD-FimC-FimH complex now resides in the peri- 
plasm, underneath the translocation domain and next to the NTD 
(Fig. 1cand Supplementary Fig. 4). The usher NTD has been shown to 
form a binding site for chaperone-subunit complexes, including 
FimC-FimH'®*”’. In the FimD-FimC-FimH structure, however, the 
NTD lies idle, making no interactions with FimC (see below); the 
FimC-FimH complex instead is bound to two Ig-like domains formed 
at the usher C terminus, CTD1 and CTD2 (residues 666-750 and 
751-834, respectively). 

FimH is a two-domain protein (Fig. 1a), where the N-terminal lectin 
domain (residues 1-157; FimHy) is responsible for receptor binding, 
and the C-terminal or pilin domain (residues 158-279; FimH,) forms 
the interacting region with either the chaperone within the chaperone- 
adhesin complex in the periplasm or with the adjacent subunit 
(FimG) within the pilus’. In the ternary FimD-FimC-FimH com- 
plex, FimC stabilizes the FimH pilin domain via a typical DSC fold- 
complementation interaction, which remains unchanged compared to 
the FimC-FimH complex alone’’. Remarkably, the FimH lectin domain 
inserts into the lumen of the translocation channel, traversing the entire 
length of the channel, its tip exposed on the extracellular side of the 
usher. FimD is the first transporter to be visualized with a substrate 
protein inserted through its lumen. The FimH pilin domain and the 
FimC chaperone are located underneath the pore. 


Usher activation involves a large conformational change 
in the B-barrel domain 

The FimC-FimH complex is the first chaperone-subunit complex to 
bind to the usher and is required to drive a conformational change in 
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assess the percentage progress of the DSE reaction. Inset, raw SDS-PAGE gel 
visualized as described in Methods. Each band represents a time point. c, Side 
view ribbon representation of the FimD-FimC-FimH structure, with FimH in 
green, FimC in yellow and the FimD NTD, -barrel, plug, CTD1 and CTD2 in 
blue, slate, magenta, cyan and purple, respectively. B1t, B6ét and B7t, and B24t 
indicate the B-barrel strands (see secondary structure labelling nomenclature in 
Supplementary Fig. 3a) connecting the barrel to the NTD, the plug and the 
CTDs, respectively. 


the latter that primes it for pilus biogenesis'°*’**, The molecular nature 
of this activation process is unknown. To get a direct comparison 
between the FimC-FimH-engaged form and the apo form of the type 1 
pilus usher, we crystallized the isolated FimD translocation domain 
(residues 124-663) and determined its structure to 3.0 A resolution 


a Ca-Ca 


Figure 2 | Channel conformations in apo and activated (FimC-FimH- 
engaged) FimD usher. a, Top (left) and side (right) view ribbon 
representations of the superimposed apo-FimD (cyan) and activated FimD 
(slate) B-barrel. The plug domain in the channel lumen in apo FimD (magenta) 
rotates into the periplasm following FimD activation (pink). b, Top view 
surface representation of the apo-FimD (left) and activated FimD (right, for 
clarity, showing only the translocation channel and FimH lectin domain, 
FimH,). The plug and FimHy, are coloured magenta and green, respectively. 
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(Fig. 2 and Supplementary Fig. 5a). Apo-FimD closely resembles the 
structure of the PapC translocation domain (r.m.s.d. (root mean 
squared deviation) for corresponding Cx atoms of 1.7 A). It is com- 
posed of a kidney-shaped 24-stranded f-barrel occluded by a plug 
domain (residues 241-324). The structure of the translocation domain 
in the FimC-FimH-engaged usher shows a marked conformational 
change in the B-barrel. The 24-stranded f-barrel rearranges from an 
oval-shaped pore with a 52 A by 28 A diameter toa near circular pore of 
44 A by 36A diameter (Cx to Cx distances; Fig. 2a, left panel). This 
large conformational rearrangement in the FimD translocation channel 
upon activation by FimC-FimH is unprecedented in B-barrel proteins, 
which were until now considered rigid structures. 

In the apo-FimD, the translocation channel is completely sealed off 
by the plug domain (Fig. 2b, left panel). In the FimC-FimH -engaged 
complex, the plug domain is displaced into the periplasm, opening a 
circular channel of 32 A now occupied by the FimH lectin domain 
(Fig. 2b, right panel). In apo-FimD the plug domain makes close 
contacts with the inner wall of the B-barrel, burying 2,738 A? of sur- 
face area (Fig. 2b, left panel). In contrast, in the ternary complex, the 
B-barrel-FimH interface buries 1,590 A” of surface area and includes 
fewer contacts with FimH compared to the f-barrel—plug interface in 
the apo form (Fig. 2b, right panel): only 6 B-barrel Co. atoms lie within 
5 A from FimH in FimD-FimC-FimH, compared to 39 B-barrel Co. 
atoms lying within 5 A of the plug in apo-FimD. The more distant 
contact in the ternary complex structure probably provides room for 
the variability in subunit diameter among the different subunit types and 
also might facilitate translocation through the pore (Supplementary 
Fig. 5c, d). 


Usher contains two chaperone-subunit binding sites 


So far, the only region of the usher known to bind chaperone- 
subunit complexes is the usher N-terminal domain (NTD)'*'’. The 
FimD-FimC-FimH structure now shows the existence of a second 
binding site on the usher, located at the C-terminal domains, CTD1 
and CTD2 (Figs 1c and 3a). The FimC-FimH complex contacts the 
FimD usher over a surface area of 3,802 A”. Apart from the interaction 
of the FimD channel with the FimH lectin domain (see above), the 
most extensive interaction with the FimC-FimH complex is formed by 
the usher CTD1 (Fig. 3a and Supplementary Fig. 6a). CTD1 contacts 
the FimH lectin domain and FimC over a surface area of 621 A? and 
422 A? » respectively. Contact area between CTD2 and the FimC-FimH 
complex is 504 A? large and is primarily with FimC. Removal of the 
CTDs or of CTD2 alone or point mutations in CTD1 abrogate pilus 
biogenesis (see ref. 23 and this work (Supplementary Table 2)). Using 
electron paramagnetic resonance (EPR) spectroscopy we also demon- 
strate that subsequent subunits localize to the CTDs binding site after 
undergoing DSE (Fig. 3c and Supplementary Fig. 7). Moreover, these 
complexes are fully functional, that is, able to incorporate the next 
subunit into the nascent pilus (Supplementary Figs 2b, c). 

Other than its interaction with the CTDs, the FimC-FimH com- 
plex also comes into contact with the usher plug domain and the NID 
(Fig. 3b and Supplementary Fig. 6b). The contact surface area between 
the plug and the FimH lectin domain is significant (474 A’). Although 
the NTD is located within proximity of the FimH pilin domain, the small 
contact surface area of 189 A? and its low shape complementarity** of 
0.45 indicate a weak interaction (Supplementary Fig. 6b). Notably, this 
contact zone does not overlap with the known, canonical chaperone- 
subunit binding site at the NTD (see later and Supplementary Fig. 6c). 

When comparing the interface between FimD CTDs and FimC- 
FimH in the FimD-FimC-FimH structure with the interface between 
the FimD NTD and FimC-FimH in the structure of the NTD-FimC- 
FimH, complex reported previously’, it becomes apparent that the 
binding sites overlap (Supplementary Fig. 8). 

Thus, the usher contains two chaperone-subunit binding sites and 
the question arises whether these are mutually exclusive for chaperone- 
subunit binding or rather operate in concert, and if so, in what sequence. 
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Figure 3 | FimC-FimH interactions with FimD in the FimD-FimC-FimH 
complex. a, b, Side view of the ribbon representation of the FimC-FimH 
interface with the FimD CTDs (a) and with the FimD plug and NTD, as found 
in the FimD-FimC-FimH complex (b). For clarity, only the respective FimD 
domains are shown. The boxed interfaces (al, FimH-CTD1; a2, FimC-CTD2; 
b1, FimH-plug and b2, FimH-NTD) are described in the text and shown in 
detail in Supplementary Fig. 6. Colour coding is as in Fig. 1. c, DEER 
measurement of the distance between two nitroxide spin labels, one on residue 
756 of FimD (located in CTD2) in the FimD-FimC-FimH complex, and the 
other on residue 74 of FimC in the FimC-FimG complex (see details and 
controls in Methods and Supplementary Fig. 7; see also Supplementary Fig. 7 
for results of distance measurements by EPR between residue 774 of FimD 
CTD2 and residue 74 of FimC). The Form factor (main graph; red line), the fit 
to the data using DeerAnalysis2010 (main graph; black line; ref. 38), and the 
distance distribution derived from the data (inset; black line) are shown. For 
comparison, we include the distance distribution predicted by MMM” from 
the crystal structure of FimD-FimC-FimH, assuming that the position of 
FimC-FimG is similar to the previously bound chaperone-subunit complex 
FimC-FimH (green line) and the distance distribution from a model structure 
of FimD-FimC-FimH where FimC-FimG was positioned at the NTD as in ref. 
17 (cyan line; see Supplementary Fig. 7a). It can be seen that the vast majority of 
the distance distribution obtained experimentally overlaps with that predicted 
when FimC-FimG locates at the CTDs. A minor fraction corresponding to a 
distance around 3 nm suggests a conformational equilibrium in solution. 


A single usher protomer forms a pilus assembly machine 
Chaperone/usher pili extend by step-wise addition of new chaperone- 
subunit complexes at the base of the growing fibre. Because the last 
incorporated chaperone-subunit complex is known to remain bound 
on the usher’*”’, the usher requires two chaperone-subunit binding 
sites for function. The FimD-FimC-FimH structure and the EPR data 
presented here demonstrate that subunits at the base of the fibre are 
bound to the CTDs, with the NTD lying idle. To investigate whether 
in the FimD-FimC-FimH complex the NTD is able to recruit the next 
chaperone-subunit complex, we superimposed the known structure 
of the FimD NTD bound to FimC-FimF” (the structure of the NTD- 
FimC-FimG complex is not available) onto the NTD in the FimD- 
FimC-FimH crystal structure (Fig. 4a, b). This superimposition 
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Figure 4 | Chaperone-subunit incorporation cycle at the FimD usher. 

a, Side view of the FimD-FimC-FimH complex (FimC-FimH in surface 
representation) with a new chaperone-subunit complex (FimC’-FimG, 
yellow-orange, respectively) modelled at the NTD binding site (the model is 
from PDB 3BWU; that is, based on the crystal structure of FimD NTD alone 


demonstrates that the NTD in the FimD-FimC-FimH complex is 
available for recruitment of a chaperone-subunit complex without 
steric clashes with the FimC-FimH complex bound at the CTDs. 
The requirement of an accessible NTD was tested by an in vitro 
DSE experiment, where the chaperone-subunit binding site of the 
NTD of the purified FimD-FimC-FimH complex was blocked by a 
bulky molecule (Supplementary Fig. 9). The inactivation of the NID 
results in a near loss of further subunit incorporation, indicating that 
the NTD indeed acts as the recruitment site for new chaperone- 
subunit complexes'*’. 

The superimposition presented in Fig. 4a provides unique insights 
into the catalytic mechanism of a monomeric usher. The ability of the 
Nte of an incoming subunit to initiate the DSE reaction with the 
previously assembled subunit is crucially dependent on a defined 
binding site in that subunit, called the P5 site’® (Supplementary Fig. 1). 
The P5 site allows the incoming Nte to access the hydrophobic groove 
of the preceding subunit, allowing it to displace the chaperone donor 
strand in a step-wise zip-in-zip-out mechanism**~’. The in silico 
model of FimC-FimF docked at the NTD of the FimD-FimC-FimH 
complex shows that the newly recruited subunit comes into close 
proximity with the FimH pilin domain, representative for the subunit 
that resides at the base of the growing fibre (Fig. 4a). Strikingly, the Nte 
of the subunit bound at the NTD lies directly above the P5 pocket of the 
subunit bound at the CTDs, perfectly positioned to initiate the DSE 
reaction (Fig. 4b). Together, the active recruitment of new chaperone- 
subunit complexes to the usher NTD and their ideal positioning with 
respect to the penultimate chaperone-subunit complex located at the 
CTDs provide a rationale for the catalytic ability of the usher (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 10). In the proposed model for the catalytic cycle, the 
chaperone-subunit complex at the base of the growing pilus fibre 
resides at the usher’s CTDs. New subunits are recruited to the NTD 
and brought into ideal orientation to undergo DSE with the subunit 
bound at the CTDs (now the penultimate subunit; Supplementary Fig. 
10, step 1). Upon DSE, the chaperone is displaced from the penultimate 
subunit and dissociates from the CTDs (Supplementary Fig. 10, step 2). 
To reset the assembly machinery for a new incorporation, the incoming 
chaperone-subunit complex would need to dissociate from the NTD 
and be transferred to the CTDs site, concomitantly pushing the pen- 
ultimate subunit into the translocation channel (Supplementary Fig. 10, 
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bound to FimC-FimF). b, Clipped view of the (FimC’-FimG)-(FimC-FimH) 
contact zone (boxed area in a), showing positioning of the FimG N-terminal 
extension (FimG Nte; in red) above the P5 pocket in the FimC-FimH complex 
(FimC-FimH in yellow-green, the P5 pocket shown in light green). 


steps 3 and 4, respectively). How the hand-over of the chaperone- 
subunit complex from the usher’s NTD to the CTDs occurs remains 
speculative. 


Conclusion 


The crystal structure of FimD bound to FimC-FimH provides the 
remarkable view of a protein transporter caught in the act of secreting 
its cognate substrate. Together with the FimD translocator domain 
structure, it elucidates not only the mechanism of gating leading to 
FimH insertion into the FimD barrel, but also the subsequent steps of 
subunit polymerization and nascent pilus translocation. Pilicide com- 
pounds recently shown to inhibit pilus biogenesis target the interface 
between chaperone-subunit complexes and the usher NTD*. The 
crystal structure presented here unravels a complex choreography 
of domain motion and protein-protein interactions that will no doubt 
be of crucial importance in the design of additional compounds cap- 
able of disrupting type 1 pilus biogenesis and thus inhibiting cystitis, 
an infectious disease that plagues millions of individuals worldwide. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Purification and crystallization. FimD-FimC-FimH with a Strep-tag at the C 
terminus of FimD was purified as described previously with an additional Strep- 
tag affinity chromatography step’*. After addition of trypsin (which removes 21 
residues at the N terminus of FimD and cleaves its 813-14 loop), the complex was 
crystallized by hanging-drop vapour diffusion. The 6X His-tagged FimD trans- 
location domain (residues 124-663) was purified by Ni-NTA affinity and size 
exclusion chromatography, and crystallized by hanging-drop vapour diffusion. 

Structure determination and refinement. The crystals of the FimD-FimC- 
FimH complex contained two ternary complexes per asymmetric unit, related 
by a pseudotranslation. The chaperone-subunit (FimC-FimH) or usher domains, 
for which the structures (NTD) or structures of homologous domains (PapC 
translocation domain and plug, PapC CTD2) were available, were located indi- 
vidually using molecular replacement, as implemented in Phaser*! and Molrep*. 
CTD1 was built manually using Coot”’. Refinement with Refmac**** converged to 
a model with an R factor of 0.219 and an Rgee of 0.277. The structure of the FimD 
translocation domain was solved by molecular replacement with the equivalent 
PapC structure (PDB code 2VQI) as a search model using Phaser*". The structure 
was built in Coot®, and refined in Phenix* to an R factor of 0.229 and Rg,e¢ of 0.305. 
DSE assay. The FimD-FimC-FimH complex was mixed with fluorescently labelled 
FimC-FimG, where FimG was labelled with Alexa 647 on FimG residue 92. DSE 
progression was monitored by the appearance of the fluorescent FimG-FimH band 
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on SDS-PAGE gels. For DSE experiments involving a FimD-FimC-FimH complex 
with a bulky molecule blocking NTD binding, FimD was reacted with Alexa 594 on 
residue 109. 

EPR spectroscopy. The FimD-FimC-FimH complex was spin-labelled on residue 
756 or residue 774 of FimD. The FimC-FimG complex was spin-labelled on 
residue 74 of FimC. Double electron—electron resonance (DEER) measurements 
for distance determination were performed as described previously”. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Expression and purification of the outer membrane FimD-FimC-FimH com- 
plex. Escherichia coli strain B834 (Novagen) was transformed with two plasmids: 
pETS1001 encoding fimCy;,H under arabinose control and pAN2 encoding fimD 
under IPTG control”. A strep-tag Il (SA-WSHPQFEK) was added to the C 
terminus of FimD by the SLIM protocol (site-directed ligase independent muta- 
genesis*°; Supplementary Table 3). Bacteria were grown in TB media containing 
kanamycin and spectinomycin at 37 °C. At Dgoo = 1.0, the culture was induced 
with 100 UM isopropyl-B-p-thiogalactoside (IPTG) and 0.1% (w/v) L-arabinose 
with a supplement of 0.1% (v/v) glycerol. The induced bacteria were grown for 
48h at 16°C. 

Outer membranes were prepared as described in ref. 15. Outer membrane 
proteins were solubilized in 20 mM Tris-HCl, pH 8.5, 120mM NaCl, 1.5% (w/ 
v) dodecylmaltopyranoside (DDM; Anatrace) and protease inhibitors cocktail 
(Calbiochem) for 30 min at room temperature. The extract was cleared by ultra- 
centrifugation (45 min at 100,000g, 4°C), loaded onto a streptavidin column, 
washed with 100mM Tris-HCl, pH 8.5, 120mM NaCl, 0.05% (w/v) DDM), 
and the bound fraction eluted with the same buffer containing 2.5mM 
p-desthiobiotin. 

Limited proteolysis of the purified FimD-FimC-FimH complex was carried 

out by adding directly trypsin (Sigma) to the strep-tag II affinity eluted fraction, 
with a ratio of 1:50 (w/w) of enzyme to substrate for 3h at room temperature. 
Trypsin removes 21 amino acids at the N terminus of the FimD usher (cut after 
R21) and cleaves the usher translocation domain at loop §13-14 after residue 
K469, as assessed by N-terminal sequencing. Overall, the trypsin-digested com- 
plex has a molecular mass of 141 kDa compared to 144kDa for the undigested 
complex (both molecular masses were assessed by mass spectrometry). Such a 
very minor trimming of the complex was crucial to obtain crystals, presumably 
removing sequences preventing crystal packing. The digested FimD-FimC- 
FimH was loaded onto a nickel affinity column, washed with 20 mM Tris-HCl, 
pH8.5, 120mM NaCl, 0.05% (w/v) DDM and 25mM imidazole, detergent- 
exchanged with 20mM Tris-HCl, pH8.5, 120mM NaCl, 2mM LDAO 
(Anatrace) and 25 mM imidazole, and eluted with that same buffer containing 
250 mM imidazole. 0.8% (v/v) of tetraethylene glycol monooctyl ether (C8E4; 
Anatrace) was then added to the nickel-affinity-eluted fraction before concentra- 
tion using a 100kDa cut-off spin concentrator (Amicon) and loading onto a 
HiLoad Sephacryl $300 16/60 (GE Healthcare) gel filtration column in 20 mM 
Tris-HCl, pH 8.5, 50 mM NaCl, 2mM LDAO and 0.8% (v/v) C8E4. The digested 
FimD-FimC-FimH complex eluted as a single peak and was concentrated using a 
100 kDa cut-off spin concentrator (Amicon). 
Expression and purification of the FimD translocation domain. The FimD 
translocation domain (residues 124-663) was identified by mass spectroscopy of 
the limited trypsin treatment product of purified full-length FimD, and con- 
structed using the SLIM method” from parental plasmid pETS4 (ref. 22), which 
encodes fimD-6His under IPTG control (Supplementary Table 3). The final 
plasmid, pNH297, encodes the native FimD signal sequence followed by the 
translocation domain followed by a short linker sequence (GGPVAT), thrombin 
cleavage site (LVPRGS) and 6X His-tag. 

After induction, outer membranes were obtained as described in ref. 15. 

Proteins were extracted from the outer membranes with 1.5% (w/v) DDM 
(Anatrace) in a buffer containing 25 mM Tris, pH 8.2, 300 mM NaCl, 10% (v/ 
v) glycerol, and 1X protease inhibitors cocktail (Roche) at 4°C overnight. The 
mixture was ultracentrifuged (100,000g, 60min, 4°C) to remove debris. 
Supernatant was loaded onto a 5-ml Ni-NTA cartridge (Qiagen) pre-equilibrated 
in 25 mM Tris, pH 8.2, 300 mM NaCl, 0.05% (w/v) DDM, and 20 mM imidazole. 
Detergent exchange was performed at this step by washing the column with 
25mM Tris, pH 8.2, 300mM NaCl, 0.8% (w/v) C8E4 (Anatrace). The target 
protein was eluted in the same buffer containing a step gradient of imidazole 
(20 mM, 50 mM, and 300 mM). After further purification by size exclusion chro- 
matography (Superdex-200, GE Healthcare), the FimD translocation domain was 
concentrated to 10-15 mg ml! in 5mM Tris, pH 8.2, 50mM NaCl, 1.5% (w/v) 
C8E4 (Anatrace). 
Crystallization and data collection of the FimD-FimC-FimH complex. 
Trypsin-digested FimD-FimC-FimH complex crystals were grown using the 
vapour diffusion method at 20°C. The crystallization drops contained 6-9 mg 
ml! of purified complex (D2g9 = 8-13), 50 mM ammonium acetate, pH 6.0-8.5, 
4% (v/v) isopropanol and 770-840 mM ammonium sulphate. After 18 days, needle 
or blade-like crystals were flash-cooled in liquid nitrogen using the mother liquor 
with 30% (v/v) glycerol as cryoprotectant. 

The data were collected at ESRF beamline ID23-1 (Grenoble, France) and were 
processed to 2.8 A resolution using MOSFLM“'. The integrated data were merged 
using POINTLESS and SCALA”. Space group, cell dimensions, and data collection 
statistics are reported in Supplementary Table 1. There was a strong non-origin 


peak in the Patterson map with the height of 0.37 relative to the height of the origin 
peak. This peak corresponded to the pseudo-translation 1/2c + 5b with 5 ~ 2.5 A. 
Crystallization and data collection of the FimD translocation domain. The 
FimD translocation domain was crystallized by hanging-drop vapour diffusion 
method at 21°C. Protein solution were mixed by 1:1 ratio with well solution. 
Plate-like crystals appeared under condition of 100 mM Na citrate, pH 4.8-6.5, 
7% (w/v) PEG 4000, 100mM NaCl, 50mM MgCl, 20mM spermine HCl. 
Crystals were flash-cooled in liquid nitrogen using mother liquor containing 
30% (v/v) MPD as cryoprotectant. 

Data were collected at beamline X25 at the National Synchrotron Light Source 
and processed to 3.0A resolution with HKL2000 (ref. 43). Space group, cell 
dimensions and data collection statistics are reported in Supplementary Table 1. 
Structure determination and refinement of the FimD-FimC-FimH complex. 
The structure contains nine types of different domains in three different poly- 
peptide chains (FimC and FimH contain two domains each and FimD contains 
five domains). Structural information was available for all individual domains but 
one, CTD1. The method used for location of the first three structural units (FimC, 
FimH, and the translocation domain of FimD) was the standard molecular 
replacement search (equivalent to the search in the Patterson map) implemented 
in both Phaser*’ and Molrep”. The three methods used for location of the plug, 
NTD and CTD2 were variants of the search in the electron density map imple- 
mented in Molrep. All three methods use 2F, — F. type maps from a refined 
partial structure, map coefficients from Refmac™ being used in this work. (1) 
The first method uses conventional rotation function (RF) against structure 
amplitudes from the map masked by the partial structure to find orientation of 
the model, and the phased translation function (PTF) to find its position. (2) The 
second method uses spherically averaged phased translation function (SAPTF") 
to generate a list of possible positions of the centre of mass of the model, phased 
rotation function (PRF) to assign an orientation to each potential position and 
PTF to verify and correct the position of the model. (3) The third method differs 
from the second one in that the PRF is replaced by the standard rotation function 
against structure amplitudes from the electron density in a sphere around the 
tested position of the centre of mass. In addition, for each of the three methods, 
the positions of two pseudotranslation-related copies of a model were being 
searched for simultaneously or one after another, and cross-checked using the 
clear translational peak in the native Patterson. There were no homologues with 
known structure for CTD1 of FimD and this domain was built manually using 
Coot*’ when all other structural units were located. 

To locate the FimC-FimH complex, PDB codes 1KLF and 3BWU were used. 
Two copies were found using the standard molecular replacement. The next unit 
to be located was the translocation/barrel domain of FimD. The equivalent PapC 
domain (PDB code 2VQI) was positioned with both Phaser and Molrep using the 
previously found FimC-FimH substructure as a fixed model. 

The resulting model did not refine well, probably because of conformational 
differences between bound and unbound structures. Fortunately, the latest ver- 
sion of Refmac™ offered a “jelly body” refinement, which in contrast to conven- 
tional refinement favoured locally correlated changes in the atomic parameters. 
The “jelly body” refinement was applied to the partial structure containing FimC, 
FimH and the translocation domain of FimD and substantially changed the shape 
of the barrel, C-x atoms being shifted up to 3.8 A. 

The plug domain search model was from PDB entry code 2VQI. The six modes 
of Molrep described above were tried. The solution found with methods (2) and 
(3) placed the boundary residues of the plug in close proximity to the transloca- 
tion domain residues to which the plug domain must be connected. Refinement 
resulted in a sensible electron density map leaving little doubts that the solution 
was correct. 

One copy of the NTD of FimD (the search model derived from PDB entry code 
1EZ3) was found by both Phaser and Molrep in all six Molrep’s modes tried. The 
second copy was found with five out of six Molrep modes. In contrast, the CTD2 
of FimD (the search model from 3148, sequence identity 32%), which had poorer 
electron density than all other domains even in the final structure, was only 
located using method (2) including SAPTF, PRF and PTF. Moreover, one of 
the two CTD2 domains is less ordered than the other and the location of this 
domain required simultaneous search for two pseudotranslation-related copies. 

Model building of the FimD-FimC-FimH complex was carried out manually 
in Coot*’. Restrained refinement where no o cutoff was applied was performed in 
Refmac 5.6 (ref. 34), including different NCS group restraints for each protein 
domains related by the pseudo-translation. The following regions had poor density 
and thus are not part of the final FimD model: F22-G25, $188-K195 (loop 83-4), 
G454-Y473 (loop 813-14) and E805-N807. A small loop in the final FimC model 
is also missing: S179-G182. At the end, 95% of the FimD-FimC-FimH model was 
built. Refinement statistics of the final model are reported in Supplementary 
Table 1. 
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Structure determination and refinement of the FimD translocation domain. 
Molecular replacement was carried out using the Phaser-Phenix®* program and 
the PapC monomer (PDB entry code 2VQI) as search model. The FimD usher 
translocation domain was manually rebuilt in Coot*’ and refined (no o cutoff 
applied) in Phenix. An N-terminal fragment (124-138), a middle loop (454-471), 
a C-terminal fragment (657-663), and the linker plus the 6His tag were dis- 
ordered and could not be traced in the model. The refinement statistics are listed 
in Supplementary Table 1. 

DSE assay. A single cysteine mutation was introduced at position 92 of FimG 
(termed hereafter FimG*””°) using the Quikchange site-directed mutagenesis 
protocol (Stratagene; Supplementary Table 3). The FimC-FimG***° complex 
was expressed and purified as described previously for wild-type FimC-FimG” 
then labelled with Alexa 647-—C,-maleimide (Invitrogen). The labelling reaction 
was carried out by incubating 100 1M protein and 160 1M fluorophore together 
overnight at 4 °C in a buffer consisting of 50 mM Tris-HCl pH 8.0, 150 mM NaCl 
and 1 mM EDTA. Excess dye was removed by gel filtration (Superdex-75 column 
from GE Healthcare) in labelling buffer, yielding pure FimC-FimG*****7! as 
assessed by SDS-PAGE. Final protein concentration was determined using an 
extinction coefficient at 280nm of 35,066M ‘cm_|, after correcting for the 
absorbance of Alexa 647 at 280 nm. Typical labelling efficiencies were between 
80 and 100%. 

Full-length FimD-FimC-FimH complex for donor strand exchange was purified 
as described above, with the following exceptions: (1) no detergent exchange was 
carried out on the nickel affinity column, instead the protein was eluted in a buffer 
consisting of 50 mM Tris-HCl pH 8.0, 150 mM NaCl, 0.05% DDM and 500 mM 
imidazole; and (2) the final gel filtration step was performed in a buffer consisting of 
50 mM Tris-HCl pH 8.0, 150 mM NaCl, 0.05% DDM and 1 mM EDTA. The final 
concentration of FimD-FimC-FimH was determined using an extinction coef- 
ficient at 280nm of 194,780M~!cm™! (based on a 1:1:1 stoichiometry within 
the complex, an assumption confirmed by analytical ultracentrifugation (results 
not shown)). 

To initiate donor strand exchange, 160 nM purified FimD-FimC-FimH was 
mixed rapidly with 1 uM of FimC-FimG*?“4°* at 4 °C, in a buffer consisting of 
20 mM Tris-HCl pH 8.0, 150 mM NaCl, 1 mM EDTA and 0.05% DDM. Aliquots 
of reaction mix were quenched at various time intervals by mixing 10:1 with 2M 
HCL. After adding SDS-PAGE loading buffer (but not boiling as boiling disrupts 
subunit-subunit interaction), the FimG*?°47!_FimH product (identified by 
mass spectrometry) was separated from the FimG*?4°#71 substrate by SDS- 
PAGE. Note that FimC-FimH alone, in the absence of usher, does not react with 
FimC-FimG*?“4°*"! within the time frame of the experiment. The fluorescent 
gel bands were visualized using an FLA-3000 fluorescence plate reader (Fujifilm), 
with excitation at 633 nm and a long-pass emission cutoff of 675 nm. Bands 
corresponding to FimGS”?Cl47] (BimG) and FimGS??C!4%7|_FimH (FimG- 
FimH) were selected and quantified using Image Gauge (Fujifilm), and the back- 
ground fluorescence subtracted from each band. Product formation was calcu- 
lated by the equation: 


Icu 
Igu+Ic 
where [GH] is the concentration of FimGS??°4°7]_FimH product formed, Igy 
and Ig are the corrected intensities of the FimG-FimH and FimG bands respec- 


tively, and [Gor] is the initial concentration of FimC-FimGS?C4*71 used. [GH] 
data were converted to percentage completion by: 


[GH] — [Got] 


Percentage completion = 100 ae 
[DCH] 
where [DCH] is the initial concentration of FimD-FimC-FimH. 
Blocking the NTD of FimD. To block the chaperone-subunit binding site on the 
NTD, a mutation to Cys was introduced at residue 109 of FimD (Supplementary 
Table 3). The purified FimD°'°°°-FimC-FimH complex was reacted with Alexa 
594 maleimide for 1 h on ice. Alexa 594 is here used as a block. DSE assay was carried 
out as described above using wild-type FimD-FimC-FimH, Alexa 594-labelled 
wild-type FimD-FimC-FimH (to control for the effect of non-specific label- 
ling), FimD@!°°_FimC-FimH and Alexa 594-labelled FimD@!°°°-FimC-FimH. 
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4047]_FimH band was monitored as 


Formation of the fluorescent FimGS?**! 
above. 
EPR spectroscopy. EPR distance measurements were carried out to determine 
the position of the FimC-FimG chaperone-subunit complex relative to the usher 
CTD2 in solution. This was achieved by site-directed spin labelling of the 
FimD-FimC-FimH and FimC-FimG complexes with a nitroxide spin label 
(1-oxyl-2,2,5,5-tetramethylpyrroline-3-methyl methanethiosulphonate (MTSSL)). 
Cysteine residues were introduced at position 74 of FimC in the FimC-FimG com- 
plex, and separately at positions 756 and 774 of FimD in the FimD-FimC-FimH 
complex by QuikChange site-directed mutagenesis (Stratagene; Supplementary 
Table 3). FimC2”“©-FimG was expressed and purified as described for the DSE 
assay, then labelled with MTSSL, using 20 [tM protein, 400 uM MTSSL and the same 
buffer conditions as for fluorescent labelling (see above). FimD!7°°°_FimC-FimH 
and FimD*’4C_FimC-FimH mutants did not have a strep-tag present; they were 
therefore expressed and purified as for the DSE assay but with the strep-tag affinity 
column omitted. Labelling was carried out before the final gel filtration step, using 
the same protocol as for FimC2”°-FimG but with the addition of 0.05% DDM to 
the labelling buffer. All mutants were exchanged into D,O buffer to enhance the 
transverse relaxation time of the electron spins, which enables measurement of 
longer distances. The concentration of spin label was determined and corresponded 
to a labelling efficiency in the range 70-100%. The estimated error for the spin label 
efficiency is approximately + 15% due to errors in the determination of the protein 
concentration and the determination of the double integral of the EPR spectra. 
Solutions of 70M FimD?726CIMTSSH _pimCQ74CIMTSSLI_FimG-FimH and 
100 pM FimD*774C™7SSH_ Fim C274CIMTSSH_imG-FimH (50 pl) were prepared 
by mixing Fimp?75°C™?SS4_FimC-FimH or FimDS’4C™TSS4_FimC-FimH 
with FimC24™7SS!_FimG in a ratio of 1:1. Glycerol (5%) was added as cryo- 
protectant. The mixture was transferred into a quartz capillary of 2mm (inner 
diameter) and frozen in liquid nitrogen. Controls included mixing 
FimD'7°°CMTSSH_FimC-FimH or FimD%’740!M7SS!]_FimC-FimH with unla- 
belled FimC2”4°-FimG or mixing unlabelled FimD‘’°°°-FimC-FimH or 
FimD*”*C_FimC-FimH with labelled FimC240™TSS"_FimG in a ratio of 1:1. 
Continuous-wave EPR experiments were performed at 160K on a Bruker 
EMXplus spectrometer operating at 9.4GHz equipped with a 4122SHQE res- 
onator and an Oxford Instruments ESR900 cryostat. All measurements were 
carried out with 0.2mW microwave power, 100kHz modulation frequency, 
0.1 mT modulation amplitude and 10 ms conversion time and time constant. 
DEER experiments were performed at 50K on a Bruker ELEXSYS E580 
spectrometer operating at 9GHz equipped with an ER-4118-X-MS-3W res- 
onator. The four-pulse DEER sequence was chosen with 1/2(Vops) — T1 — 
T(Vops) — £— TH(Vpump) ~ (41 + T2 — t) — T(Vops) — T2 — echo, where the observer 
pulse length was 16 ns for 1/2 and 32 ns for m pulses. The pump pulse length was 
12 ns, the long interpulse delay was t2 = 3 pts. All other parameters were used 
according to ref. 37. The DEER spectra were analysed using the programme 
DeerAnalysis2010 (ref. 38). The background was corrected by a homology 
three-dimensional fit. Simulations were checked for stability according to the 
DeerAnalysis2010 manual. 
Functional analysis of FimD CTDs. The FimDACTD1+2, ACTD2 only, and 
D725R+N728R mutants were derived from plasmid pETS4 using the SLIM 
protocol*® (Supplementary Table 3). The expression level of the FimD mutants 
in the outer membrane was similar to wild-type FimD. Ability of the mutants to 
assemble functional pili on the bacterial surface was determined by haemagglu- 
tination assay, carried out as described previously”. 
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Principles of activation and permeation 
in an anion-selective Cys-loop receptor 


Ryan E. Hibbs! & Eric Gouaux!? 


Fast inhibitory neurotransmission is essential for nervous system function and is mediated by binding of inhibitory 
neurotransmitters to receptors of the Cys-loop family embedded in the membranes of neurons. Neurotransmitter 
binding triggers a conformational change in the receptor, opening an intrinsic chloride channel and thereby 
dampening neuronal excitability. Here we present the first three-dimensional structure, to our knowledge, of an 
inhibitory anion-selective Cys-loop receptor, the homopentameric Caenorhabditis elegans glutamate-gated chloride 
channel a (GluCl), at 3.3 A resolution. The X-ray structure of the GluCl-Fab complex was determined with the allosteric 
agonist ivermectin and in additional structures with the endogenous neurotransmitter L-glutamate and the 
open-channel blocker picrotoxin. Ivermectin, used to treat river blindness, binds in the transmembrane domain of 
the receptor and stabilizes an open-pore conformation. Glutamate binds in the classical agonist site at subunit interfaces, 
and picrotoxin directly occludes the pore near its cytosolic base. GluCl provides a framework for understanding 
mechanisms of fast inhibitory neurotransmission and allosteric modulation of Cys-loop receptors. 


Fast inhibitory neurotransmission modulates both the magnitude and 
duration of neuronal activity, occurs on a timescale of milliseconds, and 
involves the release of inhibitory neurotransmitters into the synapse 
and activation of the cognate ligand-gated ion channels. As demon- 
strated nearly 60 years ago’, fast inhibitory neurotransmission leads to 
an increase in the permeability of the cell membrane to chloride, the 
most abundant biological anion. Because the membrane potential at 
which chloride is at equilibrium is near the neuronal resting potential, 
neurotransmitter-gated, chloride-selective ion channels generally 
oppose normal excitability and repolarize the cell’. 

The neurotransmitter receptors that directly mediate chloride per- 
meability constitute one half of the Cys-loop receptor family’. Receptors 
in this family are composed of five either identical or homologous 
subunits, which generate diversity in functional profiles and pharmaco- 
logical preferences. Cys-loop receptors fall into two broad categories. 
The cation-selective members are the nicotinic acetylcholine (nAChR) 
and serotonin 5-HT; receptors. Those selective for anions include the 
y-aminobutyric acid (GABAa,c), glycine receptors and invertebrate 
glutamate-gated chloride channels (GluCl)**. So far, there is no struc- 
tural information for an anion-selective Cys-loop receptor, and the 
mechanism by which chloride is selected remains unclear. 

Ligand-gated chloride channels are critical not only for maintaining 
appropriate neuronal activity, but have long been important therapeutic 
targets: benzodiazepines, barbiturates, some intravenous and volatile 
anaesthetics, alcohol, strychnine, picrotoxin and ivermectin all derive 
their biological activity from acting on the inhibitory half of the Cys-loop 
receptor family*’. Of note is that many of the therapeutically useful 
compounds acting at Cys-loop receptors target an allosteric site. The 
sites in Cys-loop receptors at which these allosteric ligands bind and 
their structure-based mechanisms of action are largely unresolved. 


Crystallization of GluCl-Fab complex 

We identified the Caenorhabditis elegans GluCla glutamate-gated 
chloride channel as a promising candidate using fluorescence-detection 
size-exclusion chromatography (FSEC)’. In comparison to human 


Cys-loop receptors, GluCla is most similar to the «1 glycine receptor, 
with which it shares 34% amino acid sequence identity (see alignment 
in Supplementary Fig. 1). Optimization of the receptor construct for 
crystallization (GluCl.,,;) was guided by FSEC analysis and required 
deletion of 41 residues from the amino terminus, 6 residues from the 
carboxy terminus and replacement of the M3-M4 loop (Lys 345- 
Lys 402) with an Ala-Gly-Thr tripeptide. Well-ordered crystals dif- 
fracting to ~3.3 A resolution required co-crystallization of GluCloyst 
as a complex with a Fab, ivermectin and lipids (Supplementary Fig. 2). 
Structures with agonist or channel blocker at 3.3 and 3.4A were 
obtained by soaking GluCl.,y.-Fab-ivermectin crystals with glutam- 
ate or picrotoxin, respectively. The electron density maps are of high 
quality, thus enabling the positioning of almost all receptor residues 
and refinement to satisfactory crystallographic residuals and stereo- 
chemistry (Supplementary Table 1 and Supplementary Fig. 3). 


Architecture 


The GluCl.,ys;-Fab complex forms a pinwheel shape comprising a 
cylindrical homopentamer of GluCl.,y, subunits with Fab molecules 
bound at each subunit interface (Fig. la, b). Each GluCl.,y.¢ subunit 
consists of a large N-terminal extracellular domain of mostly B struc- 
ture, followed by four «-helical transmembrane spans (M1-M4; 
Fig. 1c). The overall architecture of the extracellular domain is similar 
to that found in the bacterial receptor orthologues from Gloeobacter 
violaceus (GLIC)'°"' and Erwinia chrysanthemi (ELIC)’*. There is an 
additional helix at the N terminus reminiscent of the acetylcholine- 
binding protein’*’° (AChBP) and Torpedo marmorata nAChR"® 
structures. Significantly, GluCl contains the Cys-loop disulphide 
strictly conserved in eukaryotes as well as a disulphide bond in loop 
C present in glycine receptors (Fig. 1c). The transmembrane helices 
adopt a fold like the bacterial receptors and nAChR, with the five M2 
segments lining the pore and adopting an open channel conforma- 
tion, akin to the conformation visualized in the GLIC structures. 

To understand the molecular principles of ion channel activation, 
agonist binding and ion channel permeation and block, we determined 
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Figure 1 | Architecture of the GluCl,,,..-Fab complex. a, View of the 
GluCl,,y.¢-Fab complex looking down pore axis towards cytosol. Fab molecules 
(cyan) are bound at each GluC].,,; subunit interface. b, View parallel to lipid 
membrane; only two Fab molecules are shown for clarity. The ligands 
ivermectin and glutamate are represented as spheres with carbon atoms in 
yellow, oxygen in red and nitrogen in blue. Const., constant region; Var., 
variable region. c, A single GluCl,,,s, subunit from two angles, approximate 
orientation as in panel b. The Cys loop and loop C disulphide bonds are shown 
as spheres, N and C termini and transmembrane spans are indicated. Loops of 
particular relevance to agonist binding and allosteric gating linkage are also 
indicated. 


separate crystal structures with the allosteric agonist ivermectin, and 
with ivermectin and glutamate, picrotoxin or iodide. Ivermectin is 
bound at each of the GluCl.,ys subunit interfaces in the transmem- 
brane domain whereas glutamate electron density is present in all five 
of the classical neurotransmitter-binding sites in the extracellular 
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domain. Anomalous difference density for iodide is present in sites 
at the base of the transmembrane pore in a region important for ion 
selectivity, and a chloride ion was fit into non-protein electron density 
in the ion channel pore adjacent to the binding site for picrotoxin. 


Allosteric activation and modulation 


Ivermectin is a semi-synthetic macrocyclic lactone and broad-spectrum 
antiparasitic agent, widely used to treat river blindness in humans and 
parasitic infections in animals'””*. It achieves its margin of therapeutic 
efficacy by activating invertebrate glutamate-gated chloride channels at 
nanomolar concentrations*”’, yet it also manifests activating and 
potentiating activities on vertebrate Cys-loop receptors***” and on 
P2X ATP-gated ion channels” at higher concentrations. Ivermectin 
potently activates GluClu (Supplementary Fig. 4) while simultaneously 
rendering the receptor susceptible to further activation by glutamate”. 
Hence, at GluCla, we deem ivermectin a partial allosteric agonist. 

Ivermectin binds at subunit interfaces on the periphery of the trans- 
membrane domains, proximal to the extracellular side of the mem- 
brane bilayer (Fig. 2a, b and Supplementary Figs 5-7). Wedged 
between the M3 o-helix on the principal or (+) subunit and the M1 
o-helix on the complementary or (—) subunit, ivermectin inserts 
deeply into the subunit interface and makes important contacts with 
the M2 (+) pore-lining « helix and the M2-M3 loop. Its site occupies 
approximately two turns of helix on the M1 and M3 helices and 
centres on a single turn of 7 helix between residues Leu217 and 
Ile 222 on M1, as illustrated by a hydrogen bond between the main- 
chain carbonyl oxygen of Leu 218 and a tertiary hydroxyl on ivermec- 
tin (Fig. 2c). Through extensive hydrophobic interactions and one 
hydrogen bond with each of the M1, M2 and M3 w-helices, ivermectin 
buries 278 and 254 A? of surface area on the (+) and (—) subunits in 
the interface, respectively. 

Ser 260 forms a hydrogen bond with the secondary hydroxyl group 
on the deeply buried cyclohexene ring of ivermectin (Fig. 2a—c and 
Supplementary Fig. 8). A serine residue in this position is correlated 
with direct activation by ivermectin in other Cys-loop receptors. 
Glycine and GABA g receptors have a serine in the equivalent position 
and are directly activated by ivermectin*®’', yet there is no similar 
serine in 77 nAChRs, where ivermectin is a positive allosteric modu- 
lator but does not directly activate”, nor in GluClf receptors, where 
ivermectin has no activity’. The equivalent position is critical for 
GABA, receptor modulation by alcohol”, anticonvulsants, anaes- 
thetics and diuretics; glycine and 5-HT3 receptor modulation by 
anaesthetics®; and «7 nAChR modulation by additional compounds”. 
Hence, the ivermectin binding site in GluCl.y< is shared, at least in 
part, by many important modulators of Cys-loop receptors. In GluCl 
we suspect that the interaction of ivermectin with the pore-lining M2 
helix increases both its affinity for the receptor and its ability to 
stabilize the open state. 

Ivermectin binding to GluCl probably results in two types of con- 
formational changes: first, a local distortion of the receptor in the 
vicinity of the binding site; and second, a global conformational 
change of the receptor that corresponds to a transition from a closed, 
resting state to an open, activated state. Because we lack a structure of 
GluClyst in the absence of ivermectin, GLIC provides a reference for 
gauging the local structural consequences of ivermectin binding to the 
transmembrane domain of the receptor. In comparing these two 
structures we find that the binding of ivermectin increases the sepa- 
ration between M1 and M3 of adjacent subunits, as defined by a 9.4 A 
spacing between GluCl.rys¢ Leu 218 and Gly 281 Co atoms compared 
to a6.4 A spacing for the corresponding atoms in GLIC. This splaying 
apart of the transmembrane helices in GluCl.ys_ occurs at the level ofa 
strictly conserved proline residue in M1 that forms the C-terminal 
end of the short 7 helix (Supplementary Fig. 9). 

We hypothesize that the global conformational change induced by 
ivermectin binding is rooted in the splaying apart of the M1 and M3 
helices and the movement of the apical portion of M2 away from the 
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Figure 2 Ivermectin-binding site and atomic interactions. a, b, Two 
orientations of a GluC]l subunit interface focusing on ivermectin-binding site. 
Dashed lines indicate hydrogen bonds. In a, view is from receptor periphery 
looking parallel to the membrane, and in b looking down pore from 
extracellular side with the extracellular domain removed for clarity. c, Chemical 
structure of ivermectin with interactions indicated. VDW, van der Waals. 
Atomic numbering is from PDB file. 


pore axis, towards the periphery of the receptor, opening an ion 
conductive pathway. This open-pore conformation of M2 is then 
stabilized through interactions between ivermectin and the apical 
end of M2. In addition, ivermectin may stabilize the open state of 
the ion channel through contacts between the disaccharide moiety 
and Ile 273 in the M2-M3 loop (Supplementary Fig. 10). 
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Neurotransmitter - binding site 


The ion channel of GluClqyst is activated by glutamate only after activa- 
tion by ivermectin (Supplementary Fig. 11), in a manner similar to full- 
length GluClo (ref. 24). The homomeric GluClf and heteromeric 
GluClaB receptors, by contrast, are directly activated by glutamate®. In 
the context of GluCl..y., micromolar concentrations of glutamate aug- 
ment ivermectin-induced currents by 30-70%, similar to that of full- 
length receptor. [?H)-1-glutamate binds directly to the GluClays_ receptor 
with a dissociation constant (Ky) of 680 nM (Supplementary Figs 11-13). 
In agreement with the electrophysiology experiments, [*H]-1-glutamate 
binding requires ivermectin. To understand the molecular basis of glu- 
tamate binding we determined the structure of GluClays in the presence 
of ivermectin and glutamate. Sausage-shaped electron density assigned to 
glutamate was ~8¢ in F, — F, omit maps in all five of the classical agonist- 
binding sites. Omit electron density maps subjected to real space, five-fold 
averaging showed a protrusion in the electron density ‘sausage’ that we 
attributed to the o%-amino group of glutamate (Supplementary Fig. 14). 

Glutamate binds in the classical neurotransmitter site in the extra- 
cellular domain*”’, lodged between subunits and nearly inaccessible to 
solvent (Fig. 3a, b). The architecture of the site is box-like, with loops 
from the (+) subunit forming ‘sides’ of the binding site and the B 
strands on the (—) subunit defining the ‘base.’ Loop C, postulated to 
have a critical role in allosteric activation’***°, adopts a closed con- 
formation consistent with AChBP structures bound by agonists. 
Functional groups on glutamate bridge the (+) and (—) subunits with 
the «-substituents snugly sandwiched between Tyr 151 and Tyr 200 on 
the (+) subunit, and positively charged residues, including Arg 37 
from a region important for conotoxin-nAChR interaction*’, and 
Arg 56 on the (—) subunit, making contacts with the «- and y-carbox- 
ylate groups. These arginine residues, in combination with neighbour- 
ing cationic amino acids, provide the binding pocket with a strongly 
positive electrostatic potential (Supplementary Fig. 15). The «-amino 
nitrogen of glutamate is stabilized through a 3.8 A cation-r interaction 
with Tyr 200 on loop C, a hydrogen bond with the backbone carbonyl 
oxygen of Ser 150 and a close interaction with the backbone carbonyl 
oxygen of Tyr 151. A comparison of the determinants of glutamate 
binding with the corresponding residues in the AChBPs and other 
receptors is made in Supplementary Fig. 16. 

To test the sensitivity of the glutamate binding site to perturbations 
in ligand structure, we screened glutamate analogues for competition 
with [Hj-1-glutamate bound to the ivermectin-complexed receptor 
(Fig. 3c and Supplementary Fig. 17). L-Glutamate bound much tighter 
than L-homocysteine sulphinic acid, which differs only in replace- 
ment of Cd with sulphur. Extending the side-chain length with an 
extra carbon (L-amino adipic acid) or shortening it (L-aspartate) 
resulted in a further drop in affinity, and changing the stereochemistry 
(D-glutamate) or removing the side-chain negative charge but not its 
ability to hydrogen bond (L-glutamine) decreased binding further. 
Thus, the GluCl neurotransmitter-binding pocket is selective for small 
dicarboxylate L-amino acids, consistent with the constellation of 
atomic interactions between agonist and receptor (Fig. 3a, b). 

Upon the binding of glutamate the side chain of Arg56 in loop D 
(B2) shifts by ~0.5 A to accommodate the agonist and Tyr 200 in loop 
C repositions by ~0.5 A closer to the ligand, small yet significant con- 
formational changes consistent with movements of loops C and D in 
the agonist-induced activation of the receptor. These residues, together 
with Arg 37 (B1), are located on elements of protein structure directly 
connected to the ion channel pore. We suggest that ivermectin, a 
partial allosteric agonist, stabilizes an ‘activated’ conformation of the 
agonist site and that binding of glutamate to this ‘activated’ site further 
stabilizes the open state of the receptor, increasing chloride conduc- 
tance. Ivermectin may transduce a conformational change to the neu- 
rotransmitter site through its interactions with the M2-M3 loop, 
located at the structural nexus of three extracellular domain loops 
central to allosteric communication between the neurotransmitter site 
in the extracellular domain and the transmembrane pore: the Cys, 
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Figure 3 | Glutamate-binding site and specificity. a, View from extracellular 
side towards membrane at glutamate in binding site in subunit interface. 

b, View of binding site looking parallel to membrane with loop C removed for 
clarity. Dashed lines with distances in A indicate hydrogen bonding and, in the 
case of Tyr 200, cation-n interactions. Unless a range is given, distances are an 
average from the five binding sites. c, Radioligand competition experiments 
with L-glutamate and congeners against 1 mM [*H)-L-glutamate. Calculated 
inhibition constant (K;) values assume a Kg for [*H]- L-glutamate of 680 nM 
and are shown in inset table. n = 2. CI, confidence interval.L-HCS and L-AA are 
L-homocysteine sulphinic acid and L-amino adipic acid, respectively. Error bars 
are s.e.m. and my is the Hill coefficient. 


B1-B2 and B8-B9 loops® (Fig. 2a and Supplementary Fig. 10). 
Hydrophobic residues in the M2-M3 loop mediating these interac- 
tions are well conserved in most Cys-loop receptors, consistent with 
the M2-M3 loop having a central role in the activation mechanism of 
32-36 


receptors throughout the family” 


Pore conformation 


To test the hypothesis that the GluClay.-ivermectin structure re- 
presents an open, conducting conformation (Fig. 4), we carried out 
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Figure 4 | Ion channel. a, Purple spheres represent internal surface of 
transmembrane ion channel, with side chains shown for pore-lining residues 
from two of the five M2 « helices that line the pore; Ser 260 does not line the 
pore but hydrogen bonds with ivermectin (IVM). b, Pore diameter is plotted as 
a function of longitudinal distance along the pore for GluClays, open (GLIC; 
PDB code 3EAM) and closed (ELIC; PDB code 2VL0) bacterial receptors. 


functional and structural studies using picrotoxin, an open channel 
blocker*’** (Fig. 5 and Supplementary Fig. 18). Electron density in 
picrotoxin-soaked crystals was apparent at a position near the cyto- 
solic side of the transmembrane pore, on the five-fold axis of molecu- 
lar symmetry (4.30; Supplementary Fig. 19). Thus, the observed 
electron density is an average of five orientations. Nevertheless, the 
egg-shaped picrotoxin-associated electron density indicates that the 
basket-like, fused tricyclic rings are directed extracellularly and near 
the 2' Thr, whereas the isoprenyl tail points towards the cytoplasm 
and is proximal to the —2’ Pro residues. In this position, the majority 
of the oxygen atoms of picrotoxin are cradled by the polar belt of 
2' Thr hydroxyls whereas the hydrophobic isoprenyl moiety is sur- 
rounded by the methylene groups of the non-polar —2’ Pro side 
chains. Most importantly, the binding of picrotoxin to the pore of 
the GluCl,,y;;-ivermectin complex reinforces our hypothesis that the 
pore is in an open conformation. 

The smallest diameter of the GluCl..ys_ ion channel pore is ~4.6 A, 
defined by a hydrophobic ‘girdle’ of —2’ Pro side chains proximal to 
the cytoplasmic side of the membrane. Because chloride has a Pauling 


In 


Figure 5 | Picrotoxin-binding site. a, The front two subunits have been 
removed to show the picrotoxin location (boxed) at the cytosolic base of the 
pore. Residues involved in picrotoxin binding are shown as sticks and van der 
Waals surfaces are shown for picrotoxin. b, View looking into pore from the 
extracellular domain at the picrotoxin position relative to the 2’ Thr and 

—2' Pro side chains. Picrotoxin is shown as sticks with carbon atoms in yellow 
and oxygen atoms in red. 
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radius of 1.8A (ref. 2), passage of chloride, iodide (Pauling radius of 
22A (ref. 2)) and other permeant ions through the —2’ Pro constric- 
tion must involve substantial dehydration, in agreement with pre- 
vious studies demonstrating a correlation between energies of 
hydration and relative permeabilities (higher for iodide than chloride; 
Supplementary Fig. 20)”. The pore constriction in GluCl.,ys¢ is some- 
what smaller than that estimated for GABA,, glycine and GluClp 
receptors (5.2-6.2 A)*“°, based on low but measureable relative per- 
meability to ions like acetate, gluconate and phosphate. This differ- 
ence may be due to the alanine residues at the —2’ position in the B 
subunits of all three of those receptors. 

GluCl is related to the Torpedo nAChR (PDB code 2BG9)'* in 
amino acid sequence and three-dimensional structure and thus we 
compared the structures and the aligned sequences. In so doing, we 
found inconsistencies between amino acid sequence-based align- 
ments and three-dimensional structure-based alignments of the M2 
and M3 « helices. A similar finding was described in comparisons of 
GLIC to the nAChR’. Our analysis indicates that in the « subunit M2 
pore-lining helix and the M3 «-helix, the nAChR amino acid assign- 
ment is off in register by 4 residues or ~1 turn of an o-helix beginning 
with the M1-M2 loop (Supplementary Fig. 21). 


Ion selectivity 


Analysis of GluCl.,ys¢ surface electrostatics reveals an electropositive 
vestibule, a slightly electronegative extracellular half of the transmem- 
brane pore, and an electropositive intracellular half (Fig. 6a). None of 
the pore-lining residues in GluCl.ys_ bear a formal charge and thus 
the positive electrostatic potential at the base of the pore arises from 
the oriented peptide dipoles in the M2 « helices*’, reminiscent of the 
role that helical dipoles have in CIC chloride channels”. Cation channels 


Figure 6 | Ion selectivity. a, The front of the receptor is cut away to reveal the 
interior surface of the pore, coloured by electrostatic potential. Dashed circle in 
the pore indicates putative chloride-binding site. Boxed area is expanded in 
b. b, Expanded view from a showing selected M2 side chains from opposing 
subunits. Anomalous difference peaks at pore base are attributed to iodide- 
binding sites (light grey mesh, contoured at 3.50). F, — F, omit density for the 
putative chloride site is represented by yellow mesh contoured at 3a. c, Shown 
are the electropositive pockets where iodide ions bind, viewed from inside the 
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reverse the selectivity imposed by orientation of the M2 dipoles through 
placing a negatively charged side chain near the pore constriction 
point. Although other regions contribute to the modulation of con- 
ductance and selectivity in some Cys-loop receptors, the minimal deter- 
minants of selectivity are the —1' Ala and —2' Pro positions for anions 
and the —1’ Glu for cations*“*, with no requirement for positively 
charged amino acids in the pore of anion-selective channels*® (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 22). 

To identify sites important in chloride binding and selectivity, we 
soaked crystals of GluCl.,y.¢in iodide, a heavy atom analogue of chloride, 
and observed four anomalous difference peaks that we ascribe to iodide, 
located at the cytosolic base of the transmembrane pore and centred 
around the five-fold symmetry axis (Fig. 6b-d). The weak density at the 
fifth site is simply the consequence of an interfering lattice contact with 
an adjacent Fab. Each iodide sits in a concave pocket of positive electro- 
static potential formed by —2’ Pro residues from the M2 helices of 
adjacent subunits, main-chain backbone atoms of —1’ Ala and —3’ Ile 
and the methyl group of —1' Ala. All three of these residues are import- 
ant in selectivity for some receptors, with the —1’ position being an 
essential component of selectivity across the family’. Previous studies 
indicate that the main chain amide nitrogen at the —3’ position is 
important in Gluclp receptors for anion dehydration”. In GluClayst 
this atom is ~5 A from the centre of the iodide anomalous density 
and could form water-mediated hydrogen bonds to anions at the mouth 
of the ion channel pore. 

Electron density maps derived from all GluCl.ys, X-ray diffraction 
data sets exhibit a spherical peak in the pore between the 2’ Thr and 
6’ Thr residues (6.80 in F, — F, omit maps) with no other peaks in the 
pore above 2.50. Anomalous difference electron density maps were 
inconclusive in identification of this peak. Therefore, we placed 


T247,2° 3 
7251, 6’ 


protein surface; four residues from adjacent M2 helices that coordinate the 
iodide sites are shown as sticks. d, Electropositive pockets viewed from the 
intracellular side. e, Putative chloride site viewed from the extracellular side of 
the pore with 6’ Thr residues in the foreground; F, — F- omit density (yellow) is 
contoured at 4c. Carbon atoms are coloured by chain and chloride is 
represented bya 1 A cyan sphere. Closest distances in A from protein atoms to 
centre of sphere are indicated by dashed lines from the 6’ Thr side-chain 
hydroxyl. 


5.2" 64 
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several different ions or molecules in the difference density and deter- 
mined, through crystallographic refinement and inspection of difference 
electron density maps, that a single chloride anion best accounted for 
this electron density feature (Supplementary Table 1). Distances 
between the modelled chloride and 6’ Thr side-chain hydroxyl oxygen 
atoms are consistent with water-mediated hydrogen bonding of 
chloride in the pore, indicating that this location could be a transiently 
occupied ion-binding site flanking the constriction point. Further 
experimentation is required to validate the chemical identity of the 
bound species. 

The iodide-binding sites nestled in electropositive pockets at the 
base of the pore suggest general principles of ion selectivity in Cys- 
loop receptors. In GluCl and other chloride-selective receptors there is 
either an alanine or glycine residue at the — 1’ position of the M2 helix, 
thus preserving the concave pocket. By contrast, in eukaryotic cation- 
selective channels, the —1’ residue is a conserved glutamate. We 
suggest that the carboxylate side chain of glutamate not only fills 
the ‘anion pocket’ but that it also imposes a local negative electrostatic 
potential important for cation selectivity (Supplementary Fig. 22). 
Previous cysteine accessibility studies in cation-selective channels 
have indicated that the —1' Glu position lines the transmembrane 
pore*®. However, on the basis of the GluCloys_ structure and amino 
acid sequence alignments, we propose that the preceding residue, a 
conserved glycine (—2' residue), lines the pore of cation channels, 
consistent with the significantly larger pore diameter of cation channels 
(7.4-8.4 A). In support of the —2’ residue defining the pore constric- 
tion, deletion of the —2' Pro in glycine receptors, which would shift the 
following glycine residue into the —2' position, increases pore diameter 
to6.9A (ref. 47). Furthermore, the — 2’ Gly position in cation-selective 
5-HT3, receptors is accessible to modification when the pore is open**. 
We propose that the —2' position lines the pore in both anion and 
cation channels and that the ‘anion pockets’ in GluCl,,y.¢ are important 
determinants of ion selectivity, increasing the local concentration of 
anions at the cytoplasmic mouth of the pore. 


Conclusion 

Here we present the first X-ray structure, to our knowledge, of a 
eukaryotic Cys-loop receptor, a glutamate-gated chloride channel 
from C. elegans. GluCl.,y.¢ was co-crystallized with ivermectin, a 
partial allosteric agonist that sequesters within the membrane bilayer 
and binds to exposed sites on the transmembrane domains of the 
receptor. Lipophilic modulators of other Cys-loop receptors may 
exploit a similar mechanism of interaction, including the neuro- 
steroids at the GABA, receptor® and cholesterol at the muscle 
nAChR”. The GluClqys-ivermectin structure maps a previously 
uncharacterized binding site at a protein-lipid interface and defines 
a protein/chemical scaffold for design of receptors and ligands with 
new pharmacological properties and receptor specificities. Binding of 
ivermectin induces local changes in the membrane domain and global 
conformational changes in the entire receptor, pre-organizing the 
agonist binding site ~30 A away and opening the ion channel pore. 
Analysis of amino acids lining and proximal to the pore indicates that 
anion selectivity is accomplished largely through a pore constriction 
imposed by proline residues and a positive electrostatic potential, 
conferred by the N-terminal end of the M2 helix dipoles. These 
new findings advance our understanding of the molecular mechanism 
of fast neuronal inhibition, the importance of which was first appre- 
ciated more than one hundred years ago”. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


GluC]_,y.¢ was expressed from baculovirus-infected Sf9 cells and purified by metal 
ion affinity chromatography. The Fab complex was isolated by size-exclusion 
chromatography. The GluC],,y.-Fab complex was concentrated to 1-2 mg ml 1 
and supplemented with synthetic lipids and ivermectin. Crystallization was per- 
formed by hanging-drop vapour diffusion at 4 °C with a precipitating solution 
containing 21-23% PEG 400, 50 mM sodium citrate pH 4.5 and 70 mM sodium 
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chloride. Cryoprotection was achieved by soaking crystals in precipitant solution 
supplemented with 30% PEG 400. Additional complexes were obtained by soaking 
crystals in cryoprotectant containing L-glutamate, picrotoxin or sodium iodide. 
Diffraction data were indexed, integrated and scaled and the structure solved by 
molecular replacement using a GLIC-derived homology model of GluCl.,y.¢ and a 
Fab homology model as search probes. The molecular replacement phases were 
used to initiate autobuilding and the resulting model was iteratively improved by 
cycles of manual adjustment and crystallographic refinement. Function of GluCl 
was examined by two-electrode voltage clamp experiments and by [*H]-1-glutamate 
saturation and competition binding assays. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Construct design. The gene encoding the full-length C. elegans GluClo protein 
(Genbank accession code AAA50785.1)*, including the native signal peptide and 
a C-terminal 8X-histidine tag, was codon optimized and subcloned into the 
pFastBacl vector for baculovirus-driven expression in Sf9 insect cells. A construct 
for FSEC-based” small-scale screening of detergent stability, mutagenesis and 
purification additionally contained the enhanced GFP (EGFP)-coding sequence 
inserted into the M3-M4 loop region as previously described*!**. To improve 
crystallization behaviour, 41 amino acid residues from the N terminus and 6 from 
the C terminus were removed, and residues K345-K402 (in the mature, full- 
length sequence), corresponding to the M3-M4 loop, were substituted with the 
residues AGT. 

GluCl expression and purification. Bacmid and baculovirus were generated 
from pFastBacl constructs and Sf9 cells were infected at 27°C using standard 
methods. After 18 h of infection, cells were maintained shaking at 20 °C, and then 
harvested for purification after 72-96 h. Cells were collected by centrifugation at 
6,200g and disrupted using an EmulsiFlex-C5 (Avestin) in buffer containing 
20 mM Tris pH 7.4, 150 mM NaCl (TBS buffer), and 1 mM PMSF. The homo- 
genate was clarified by centrifugation at 9,700g, and crude membranes were 
collected from the light membrane fraction by centrifugation at 125,000g. The 
membranes were mechanically homogenized and solubilized in 0.25 g C,.M 
(n-dodecyl-B-D-maltopyranoside; Anatrace) per gram of membranes in TBS. 
Solubilized membranes were centrifuged at 125,000g. Supernatant containing 
GluClys_ was bound to TALON Co’ * -affinity resin (Clontech), washed with 
TBS solution containing 1mM CM and 25 mM imidazole, and eluted with 
250 mM imidazole. All purification steps were performed at 4°C. 

Monoclonal antibody generation and Fab purification. The mouse monoclonal 
antibody against GluCl (IgGl, 4) was obtained using standard methods”. 
Specificity of the antibody for properly folded pentameric GluCl,,y.¢ was assayed 
by FSEC and western blot. Cloning and sequencing of Fab antibody regions were 
performed from mouse hybridoma cells. Antibody was purified from hybridoma 
supernatants by cation exchange and protein A affinity chromatography. Fab 
fragments were generated by papain digest of whole antibody, and purified by 
protein A chromatography to remove Fc molecules and undigested material, 
followed by anion exchange. 

Purification of GluCl..ys«-Fab complex. Eluent from Co’ * -affinity purification 
and Fab from ion exchange were mixed to an excess of Fab to GluClqys¢ subunits, 
concentrated, and applied to a gel filtration column (Superose 6 10/300 GL, GE 
Healthcare Life Sciences) equilibrated in TBS + 1 mM CM. GluCleys;-Fab 
complex was concentrated to 1-2 mg ml’. For samples used in crystallization, 
1-palmitoyl-2-oleoyl-sn-glycero-3-phosphocholine (POPC) or 1,2-dipalmitoyl- 
sn-glycero-3-phosphocholine (DPPC) lipids (Avanti Polar Lipids) were added to 
0.02% from a 2% stock suspension in 20% DMSO, 80% gel filtration buffer, and 
ivermectin (Sigma) was added to 0.1 mM from a 10 mM stock in DMSO. 
Crystallization and cryoprotection. Initial crystallization attempts of GluCl 
constructs in the absence of Fab resulted in poorly diffracting (8 A) crystals that 
grew in a very limited range of crystallization conditions. Crystallization of the 
Fab complex occurred in diverse conditions; best diffracting crystals were 
obtained in hanging-drop format and diffracted to 4-5 A. Crystals diffracting 
beyond 4A were obtained only in the presence of Fab, either POPC or DPPC, 
and ivermectin. These tetragonal crystals grew by vapour diffusion at 4 °C in 21- 
23% PEG 400, 50 mM sodium citrate pH 4.5, and 70 mM sodium chloride, and 
diffracted maximally to Bragg spacings of 3.26A (Supplementary Table 1). 
Crystals were protected before flash freezing in liquid nitrogen by 1-2 min soaks 
in crystallization solution supplemented to contain 30% PEG 400. To obtain 
structures of GluCl.,y.¢ in complex with additional ligands, crystals of the same 
form were soaked briefly in cryoprotectant containing either 5mM picrotoxin 
(picrotoxinin, the more active component of picrotoxin, was used, obtained from 
Sigma), 50 mM L-glutamate or 300 mM sodium iodide. In an effort to minimize 
occupancy of chloride in the iodide-soaked crystals, crystals were transferred 
serially into three replicate cryoprotectant solutions lacking chloride before flash 
freezing. Nonetheless, because the iodide soaks were only 1-2 min, some chloride 
may have been carried over from crystallization. Electron density maps derived 
from these crystals showed no significant change in the strength of the electron 
density feature in the pore where we have modelled a chloride ion. We also soaked 
crystals in an analogous manner in bromide-containing cryo-solutions but were 
not able to observe significant peaks in the resultant anomalous difference elec- 
tron density maps. 

Data collection. Diffraction data were collected using synchrotron radiation at 
the Advanced Photon Source (Argonne National Laboratory, beamline 24-ID-C) 
with a mini-Kappa goniometer and in-house crystal alignment strategy software. 
The best-ordered crystals have a diffraction limit of 3.26 A, a mosaic spread of 
0.2-0.5°, and they are of the space group P432,2 with one GluCl.y.-Fab complex 
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per asymmetric unit. The unit cell dimensions are a= b= 155A, c=575A, 
a= B =y=90", resulting in a Matthews’ coefficient (Vi) of 4.0 A?Da_! (ref. 55). 
Diffraction data were indexed, integrated and scaled using HKL2000 (ref. 56) or 
Xia2 (refs 57-62) software. 

Structure determination. The structure was solved by molecular replacement 
using Phaser®; the search probe was a pentameric homology model of GluClayst 
made from GLIC (PDB code 3EHZ)"°, using Swiss-Model®. After an initial 
solution was found, phases were improved by solvent flattening® and electron 
density for Fab molecules bound at each of the five subunit interfaces of GluClayst 
became plainly visible. A Fab homology model was made, using PDB 1NGQ for 
the light chain and 1F3D for the heavy chain, and Coot® to overlay the two 
modelled chains to make a single Fab molecule. Fab CDR loops were truncated 
and the model was used for molecular replacement using the GluCl..ys solution 
as a starting point. In this manner, a single Fab was placed, and by copying the 
remaining Fab molecules around the fivefold non-crystallographic symmetry 
(NCS) axis, approximate positioning of all Fab molecules was accomplished. 
Electron density for Fab constant domain regions was poor after NCS averaging, 
and from non-averaged maps it was clear that the Fab constant domains did not 
obey five-fold symmetry. A starting model that included GluClays¢ and five Fab 
variable domains was used for automated building with Buccaneer®. Electron 
density maps were then good enough to position ivermectin molecules in the 
transmembrane domain loci, and to begin manual building of the Fab constant 
domains. Ivermectin stereochemistry, determined previously, is modelled as 
such**. Numbering of ivermectin atoms in the figures is as defined in the PDB 
files; Supplementary Table 2 relates this numbering to that from the small mol- 
ecule structure. 

Iterative refinement of the model against the X-ray data using Phenix”, manual 
adjustment in Coot into simulated annealing composite omit electron density 
maps” or real-space averaged maps”, and structure quality analysis using 
Molprobity”' were carried out until satisfactory model statistics were obtained. 
Three groups of fivefold NCS restraints were present during refinement: five 
subunits of GluCl..y., five heavy chain Fab variable domains (residues 1-120), 
and the five light chain Fab variable domains (residues 1-108); the root mean 
squared deviation (r.m.s.d.) values between the chains within each of these three 
groups were 0.017, 0.014 and 0.015 A, respectively. Isotropic B factors and TLS 
parameters were also refined; the 15 TLS groups comprised five GluC].,ys_ sub- 
units, five Fab variable domains, and five Fab constant domains. The final models 
contain the GluCl.ys; pentamer from residues 1-339 or 340, five ivermectin 
molecules, a single N-linked carbohydrate at N185 in three of the five subunits, 
five Fab molecules (1-221 for heavy chains, 1-210 for light chains), and several 
lipid and detergent molecules. Some portions of the Fab constant domains lacked 
electron density in composite omit maps and hence were omitted from the final 
model. The iodide-bound structure is of very low resolution and not completely 
refined: several anomalous difference electron density peaks in the extracellular 
domain were not modelled with iodide atoms. 

Sequence alignments were made using PROMALS3D (ref. 72) and ClustalW”. 
Isoelectric surface calculations were made using the APBS” add-on in PYMOL”. 
Pore dimensions were analysed using HOLE software”. 

Electrophysiology. RNAs encoding GluCl proteins were transcribed from 
pGEM-HE?” plasmids using the mMessage mMachine T7 Ultra kit (Ambion). 
Defolliculated stage V-VI Xenopus oocytes were provided by D. C. Dawson and 
C. Alexander, prepared as previously described’*. Oocytes were injected with 
25 ng of GluCl RNAs, and current recordings were made 3-5 days afterwards. 
Frog saline (FS) recording solution contained (in mM): 96 NaCl, 2 KCl, 1 MgCl, 
1.8 CaCl, 5 HEPES pH 7.5. Recording solution for iodide permeability experi- 
ments was FS but with Nal in place of NaCl. All ligands were made up in FS from 
stock solutions in water, except: picrotoxin, 1M stock in DMSO; ivermectin, 
5 mM stock in DMSO. Recording electrode pipettes (0.7-2 MQ) were cushioned 
with 0.8% LMP agarose in 3 M KC] and backfilled with 3 M KCl. Oocytes were 
voltage-clamped at —80mV except in experiments to determine the reversal 
potential, which used 40 ms voltage steps. Analogue data were filtered at 50 Hz 
and digitized at=1kHz. The Axoclamp 2B amplifier (Axon Instruments) and 
pClamp 10 software (Molecular Devices) were used for data acquisition. In un- 
injected oocytes, no significant responses to test solutions were observed (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 13). 

Radioligand binding experiments. Experiments to test binding of [*HI-1- 
glutamate to GluCl,,y.,and competition of the radioligand with other compounds 
were done using purified Nanol5-tagged” GluCl.,)s, (N-terminal tag) and 
streptavidin-Ysi scintillation proximity assay beads (SPA; GE Healthcare Life 
Sciences). The concentration of binding sites was fixed at 100nM after a pre- 
liminary experiment to determine optimal GluC].,ys, concentration (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 12). Other binding assay components were: 50 mM Tris pH 7.4, 150 mM 
NaCl, 1mM C).M, 1 mg ml! SPA beads, and 1 uM ivermectin. Saturation 
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binding of [?H)-1-glutamate in the presence and absence of Fab was performed 
with a 1:30 dilution of specific activity of the radiolabel with ['H]-L-glutamate, 
anda slight molar excess of Fab to GluCl.rys¢ subunits as verified by FSEC experi- 
ments. Measurement of background signal in saturation binding experiments was 
complicated by, we believe, significant binding of (PH)-L-glutamate directly to 
SPA beads and lack of a chemically distinct competitor for the neurotransmitter- 
binding site. Neither high concentrations of ['H]-1-glutamate or absence of 
protein were able to fully account for this apparently non-specific signal. To 
address the background component that was not accurately measured experi- 
mentally, we combined subtraction of a background signal measured in the 
absence of GluCl.,y., with a linear component still present in the binding data 
(calculated using the total binding function in the fitting software). In saturation 
binding experiments in the presence of Fab (Supplementary Fig. 12), data were 
better fit after removing background signal measured in the presence of 10 mM 
['H]-1-glutamate combined with the calculated linear component. In competi- 
tion binding experiments to determine ICso values, [*H]-1-glutamate was 1 1M 
using a 1:10 dilution of specific activity of the radiolabel with cold glutamate. In all 
(H]-L-glutamate and electrophysiological dose-response experiments, data were 
fit with GraphPad Prism software. 
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The thermodynamic meaning of negative entropy 


Lidia del Rio, Johan Aberg'*, Renato Renner’, Oscar Dahlsten?? & Vlatko Vedral?*4 


The heat generated by computations is not only an obstacle to 
circuit miniaturization but also a fundamental aspect of the rela- 
tionship between information theory and thermodynamics. In 
principle, reversible operations may be performed at no energy 
cost; given that irreversible computations can always be de- 
composed into reversible operations followed by the erasure of 
data'’, the problem of calculating their energy cost is reduced to 
the study of erasure. Landauer’s principle states that the erasure of 
data stored in a system has an inherent work cost and therefore 
dissipates heat**. However, this consideration assumes that the 
information about the system to be erased is classical, and does 
not extend to the general case where an observer may have quantum 
information about the system to be erased, for instance by means of a 
quantum memory entangled with the system. Here we show that the 
standard formulation and implications of Landauer’s principle are 
no longer valid in the presence of quantum information. Our main 
result is that the work cost of erasure is determined by the entropy of 
the system, conditioned on the quantum information an observer has 
about it. In other words, the more an observer knows about the 
system, the less it costs to erase it. This result gives a direct ther- 
modynamic significance to conditional entropies, originally intro- 
duced in information theory. Furthermore, it provides new bounds 
on the heat generation of computations: because conditional entro- 
pies can become negative in the quantum case, an observer who is 
strongly correlated with a system may gain work while erasing it, 
thereby cooling the environment. 

‘Erasure’ of a system is defined as taking it to a pre-defined pure 
state, |0) (a familiar example is disk formatting, where a sequence of 
zero bits is written onto the disk). Landauer’s principle asserts that the 
energy dissipated to erase a system, S, using an optimal process in an 
environment of temperature T is given by 


W(S)=H(S)kTIn(2) (1) 


where k is the Boltzmann constant**'*. Here the von Neumann 


entropy, H(S) = —Tr[plog,(p)], quantifies the uncertainty about sys- 
tem S, whose state is described by p. 

Different observers may have different knowledge about the same 
system. For instance, an observer, Alice, can prepare n quantum bits 
(qubits; for example n spin-1/2 particles) in a pure state of her choice, 
keeping a record of that state. However, from the point of view of 
another observer, Bob, who does not have access to Alice’s record, 
the state of the system is completely unknown: he describes it as a fully 
mixed state, of maximal entropy. Hence, rather than W(S) being 
defined as the “cost of erasure’, it may be described as the ‘cost of 
erasure for observer C’, which we denote by W(S|C). This leads to 
the following reformulation of equation (1), where H(S|C) denotes 
the uncertainty that observer C has about system S: 


W(S|C)=H(S|C)kTIn(2) (2) 


Typically, the observer C is assumed to be classical. More explicitly, 
classical observers represent their information about S in a memory 
that consists of classical bits (as in the case of Alice and Bob above). 


Our contribution is to go beyond this classical picture and consider 
observers who may have access to information that is represented as 
the state of a quantum system: a quantum memory. As an example, we 
could imagine a third observer, Quasimodo, who has a memory that 
includes n qubits, each maximally entangled with a particle of S. 

Our main result characterizes the work, W(S|Q), that an observer 
with access toa quantum memory, Q, needs to perform to erase system 
S. For simplicity, we formulate it here for a special case, which could be 
referred to as a ‘thermodynamic limit’ of erasure, where the observer 
erases many identical copies of S jointly. In this case, we show that 
there exists an erasure process whose work cost does not exceed 


W(S|Q)= H(S|QkTIn(2) (3) 


per copy of S. Here H(S|Q) is the conditional von Neumann entropy, 
H(S|Q) = H(SQ) — H(Q). We show that this work cost is optimal, 
under the assumption that Landauer’s principle holds for a classical 
observer (Methods Summary). In its general form, our main result 
(Theorem 1 in Methods Summary) includes the more natural case 
where a single set of data, rather than a collection of identical copies, 
is to be erased. 

Crucially, we require that the information stored in Q be preserved 
by the erasure process—a non-trivial condition, given that accessing a 
quantum memory can in principle change it. This information- 
preservation property is particularly important if we consider the 
erasure process to be part of a larger procedure (see, for instance, 
Fig. 1). For example, suppose that we erase system S and later would 
like to erase another system, Z. If the erasure of S removed the informa- 
tion about Z, erasing Z could become unnecessarily costly. More 
generally, we can consider a reference system, R, that models all other 
systems about which the memory can have information (technically, R 
is a purification of Q and S). The information-preservation condition 
can then be formulated as the requirement that the joint state of the 
memory and the reference system, Pap, be preserved by the erasure 
process (see also Fig. 2). 

The generalization of erasure to the quantum case exposes features not 
present in a classical setting. In particular, equation (3) implies that the 
work required for erasure may be negative for an observer with a 
quantum memory: the process results in a net gain of work. This happens 
because the uncertainty H(S|Q) can become negative for quantum obser- 
vers. For instance, Quasimodo’s conditional von Neumann entropy is 
H(S|Q) =0—n (because the joint state of S and Q is pure and the 
reduced state of the memory, Q, is fully mixed). Our result provides a 
thermodynamic operational meaning for negative conditional entropies, 
which until now only had information-theoretical interpretations; for 
instance, they measure the entanglement needed to send a state to a 
receiver with side information” (state merging), and quantify ‘violations’ 
of Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle’. 

The proof of equation (3) uses a probabilistic method to find appro- 
priate erasure procedures. In the simple examples of our three obser- 
vers, Alice, Bob and Quasimodo, we can describe them explicitly. Alice, 
who holds a classical description of the pure state of S, has no uncer- 
tainty about the system: H(S|A) = 0. As expected, she does not need to 
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Figure 1 | Erasure in quantum computation. Asan example, we consider the 
period-finding algorithm for a function f, used in the quantum part of Shor’s 
factoring algorithm. (1) Initially the algorithm evaluates fon a superposition of 
all inputs, x, creating an entangled state between two registers, X and F (this is 
done with a unitary transformation, U, on the two registers). Given statistical 
knowledge about the properties of f, it is possible to find highly correlated 
subsystems of X and F (in blue). (2a) The second part of the algorithm consists 
only of local operations on X (a unitary transformation, Ux, followed by a 
measurement; the final state of X is pin), (3a) Usually F is erased at the end of 
the algorithm, when correlations between X and F have been destroyed. (2b) 
Instead, it is possible to erase F while it is still partly entangled with X, using the 
correlations (in blue) to decrease the work cost of the erasure. If the erasure can 
be performed in a computationally efficient manner, it may be incorporated in 
the algorithm. (3b) The information-preservation condition ensures that the 
rest of the algorithm is not affected by the early erasure. For a concrete example 
and further discussion, see Supplementary Information, section V. 


do any work to erase S: she may consult her record to check the state of 
S and change it to |0) with a reversible transformation (Fig. 3). 

Bob, however, has no access to Alice’s record and, so, has maximal 
uncertainty: H(S|B) = n. He can perform a simple erasure process’”"? 
that lets the system interact with a heat bath at temperature T (Fig. 4). 
The work cost of this process is nkT1n(2). 

Turning now to Quasimodo, recall that his memory contains n 
qubits maximally entangled with S. We call this part of his memory 
Q, and denote the entangled state |SQ,). In addition, the rest of his 
memory, Q,, is correlated with a reference system, R, in state |Q,R). To 
erase S, Quasimodo combines two elementary procedures: the erasure 
process used by Bob, and its reverse, a ‘work-extraction’ process, 
whereby he transforms an initially pure state into a maximally mixed 
state, gaining energy kTln(2) per qubit (Fig. 4). He starts by performing 
the elementary work extraction on the 2n-qubit state |SQ,) to gain 


Figure 2 | Erasure setting. An observer, here represented by a machine with a 
quantum memory, Q, erases a system, S. All memory contents about a reference 
system must be preserved. We assume that the initial Hamiltonian of S and Q is 
fully degenerate (for example like that of paramagnets in a zero magnetic field). 
We use a simple model for erasure, with the following options. a, The observer 
may couple S to a heat bath at temperature T; the bath thermalizes S, leaving it 
in a Gibbs state. b, The observer may manipulate S and Q, by (1) applying 
unitary operations to those systems, and (2) raising or lowering any energy 
levels of their Hamiltonian (for example by tuning a magnetic field). By raising 
or lowering an occupied level by AE, the observer uses or, respectively, gains 
energy AE; empty levels can be changed at no energy cost. c, The observer may 
store energy in and withdraw it from a battery. 
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Figure 3 | Erasure ofa pure state. The circles represent the energy eigenstates 
of system S, and a filled circle means that the system can be found in that state 
with certainty. a, Alice knows that the system is in a particular pure state. b, She 
performs a unitary transformation, U, that swaps that state with |0). If the 
Hamiltonian of S is degenerate, this operation has no energy cost. 


energy 2nkTIn(2), leaving S and Q; maximally mixed. Then he per- 
forms the elementary erasure process on S, which costs him nkTln(2) 
in energy. In total, his energy gain is nkTln(2), matching the prediction 
of equation (3). The final state of Quasimodo’s memory and the ref- 
erence is Por =2 "1a, @|Q:R) (Q:R|, where 2 "1q_ is the fully mixed 
state on Q). This is precisely the initial state of QR, because the original 
state of Q;S had a fully mixed marginal in Q,—the information- 
preservation condition is therefore satisfied. 

In general, correlations between S and the memory are not as neat as 
for Quasimodo. Nevertheless, this special example contains the essence 
of the general case. Using decoupling results’*, we show that, indepen- 
dently of the exact form of the correlations between S and Q, it is 
possible to find a subsystem of S and Q that is (approximately) in a 
pure state. This pure subsystem furthermore has a special structure 
that allows us to extract work from it, thus replacing it with a maximally 
mixed state, without changing the state of the memory and the ref- 
erence (Fig. 5). The size of the pure state found and, therefore, the work 
gained depends on the entropy of S conditioned on the information 
held by the quantum memory (see Supplementary Information, 
section I, for a formal proof). In its general single-shot form, the 
erasure procedure we introduce has a failure probability that can be 
made arbitrarily small, at the cost of increasing the work performed by 
an additive term (Theorem 1 in Methods Summary; non-deterministic 
work extraction has been discussed before for classical observers’’). 

The erasure processes contemplated in this work require con- 
siderable control over the quantum systems involved, and it may not 
be clear why such idealizations are interesting. As an analogy we can 
think of the Carnot cycle. Although the ideal performance of a Carnot 
engine may be an unattainable limit in practice, it nevertheless 
provides the theoretical foundation for the behaviour of real heat 
engines. In a similar spirit, our investigation bounds the ideal mini- 
mum work cost for the implementation of irreversible processes. 

Such arguments are particularly relevant to the study of heat 
generation in computation, one of the major obstacles to the miniatur- 
ization of circuitry. Computation can in principle be made reversible, 


Figure 4 | Erasure of a fully mixed state and work extraction. a, Initially, S is 
in a fully mixed state. b, Keeping one energy level untouched, Bob raises all 
other levels in small steps, letting S thermalize after each step. As these levels are 
raised it is more likely to find S in the untouched level. c, Bob decouples S from 
the bath and lowers all states back to the original level, in one single step. The 
work cost of the whole process in the quasistatic limit is kT1n(2) per qubit. By 
running this process in reverse, we obtain a work-extraction procedure, which 
given an initial pure state yields an energy gain of kTIn(2) per qubit, at the cost 
of leaving the state maximally mixed. 
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Figure 5 | General erasure procedure. The erasure proceeds in three steps. 
First we find a subsystem, S;, that is decoupled from the reference; the reduced 
state of S, is approximately fully mixed'®. The size of S, is limited by the 
correlations between S and the reference. These are weak if S is highly correlated 
with Q (because the global state is pure’*), such that 

logs(|S;|) = [loga(|S|) — H(S]Q)]/2. Because S; is decoupled from the 
reference, it is purified by a subsystem, P, of S®Q. The state of S; @P is 
maximally entangled. Then we extract work from the pure state of S; @P, 
gaining energy 2log,(|S,|)kTIn(2). The reduced state of P, originally fully 
mixed, is preserved by this process. Finally we erase S, performing work 
logo(|S|)kTIn(2). The total work cost of the process is approximately 
H(S|Q)kTIn(2). See Supplementary Information for details. 


but at the expense of keeping extra data in a memory’”. A part of that 
memory may then be erased, keeping the rest intact. Naively, the work 
cost of that operation, and the corresponding heat generation, would 
be given solely by the entropy of the part to be erased. However, our 
analysis shows that erasure can be optimized if information stored in 
other parts of the memory is used (Fig. 1). 

The correspondence between conditional entropy and work that we 
found can also be used to quantify quantum correlations'*. More pre- 
cisely, because an energy gain in erasure relies on entanglement between 
the system and the memory, an erasure process with negative work cost 
can serve as an entanglement witness”. Similarly, our work is related to 
discord”’*’. Our results suggest that discord can quantify the difference 
between the respective work costs of erasure using quantum and clas- 
sical memories”. Because our relation is valid for a single instance of 
erasure, it may be used to obtain a single-shot generalization of discord. 

In this work, we have used information-theoretical tools, such as 
decoupling’*’®”, to prove a physical result. It is also possible to translate 
thermodynamic statements into information-theoretical ones. For 
instance, the work required to erase a system S cannot be reduced by 
locally processing information about S (see Supplementary Information, 
Lemma 1.6). Using our results, we can infer that the conditional entropy 
H(S|Q) cannot decrease under local operations on Q, which is a fun- 
damental result in information theory known as the data processing 
inequality. In general, we expect our results to strengthen the link 
between information theory and statistical physics. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Here we characterize a single instance of erasure. The work cost of erasure, 
W(S|Q), is a random variable and may fluctuate. Our main result is an upper 
bound for W(S|Q) that is violated only with a very small probability. This we state 
as Theorem 1: there exists a process to erase a system S, conditioned on memory Q, 
at temperature T, whose work cost satisfies 


W(S|Q) < [Hin ax(S|Q) + A|kTIn(2) 


except with probability less than 6 = /2~4/2 + 12¢ for all 4 = 0 and all ¢=0. 

The quantity Hé,,.(S|Q) denotes the smooth max-entropy of system S condi- 
tioned on the quantum memory, Q, and is a single-shot generalization of the von 
Neumann entropy” (Supplementary Information, section II). 

We can fix 6 and then adjust ¢ to minimize the work cost. For instance, if we 
allow a probability of failure of 3%, we pay an extra price of 4 ~ 20 in the total 
work cost, independently of the size of S. 

The proof of Theorem 1 is sketched in Fig. 5 and can be found in Supplementary 
Information, section I. 

To understand the exact meaning of equation (3), we consider a ‘thermodyn- 
amic limit’ of erasure, where a large collection of independent and identical copies 
of the system is erased. We define the ‘work cost rate’ as the average 
i(S|Q) = (1/n) W(S®"|Q®") for an optimal erasure process, in the limit of large 
n (Supplementary Information, Definition 1.3). A result from information theory, 
the quantum asymptotic equipartition property”, asserts that the smooth 
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max-entropy converges to the von Neumann entropy for many identical copies 
of the state (Supplementary Information, section IIB). Combining Theorem 1 
with the asymptotic equipartition property, we find that there exists an erasure 
process such that w(S|Q)=H(S|Q)kTIn(2); hence, the average work cost never 
exceeds W(S|Q) = H(S|Q)kTin(2). Furthermore, if we assume that Landauer’s 
principle holds for a classical observer (equation (2)), we can show that the 
quantum bound is tight in this limit (Supplementary Information, Lemma I.5). 
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A graphene-based broadband optical modulator 
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Integrated optical modulators with high modulation speed, small 
footprint and large optical bandwidth are poised to be the enabling 
devices for on-chip optical interconnects”. Semiconductor modu- 
lators have therefore been heavily researched over the past few 
years. However, the device footprint of silicon-based modulators 
is of the order of millimetres, owing to its weak electro-optical 
properties’. Germanium and compound semiconductors, on the 
other hand, face the major challenge of integration with existing 
silicon electronics and photonics platforms**. Integrating silicon 
modulators with high-quality-factor optical resonators increases 
the modulation strength, but these devices suffer from intrinsic 
narrow bandwidth and require sophisticated optical design; 
they also have stringent fabrication requirements and limited 
temperature tolerances’. Finding a complementary metal-oxide- 
semiconductor (CMOS)-compatible material with adequate modu- 
lation speed and strength has therefore become a task of not 
only scientific interest, but also industrial importance. Here we 
experimentally demonstrate a broadband, high-speed, waveguide- 
integrated electroabsorption modulator based on monolayer 
graphene. By electrically tuning the Fermi level of the graphene 
sheet, we demonstrate modulation of the guided light at frequencies 
over 1 GHz, together with a broad operation spectrum that ranges 
from 1.35 to 1.6m under ambient conditions. The high modu- 
lation efficiency of graphene results in an active device area of merely 
25m”, which is among the smallest to date. This graphene-based 
optical modulation mechanism, with combined advantages of com- 
pact footprint, low operation voltage and ultrafast modulation 
speed across a broad range of wavelengths, can enable novel 
architectures for on-chip optical communications. 

Graphene, a single sheet of carbon atoms in a hexagonal lattice, has 
attracted great interest because of its exceptional electrical and optical 
properties* '’. Graphene couples strongly to light, which enables obser- 
vation of monolayer graphene under an optical microscope with the 
naked eye. A pristine graphene monolayer has a constant absorption of 
mo. = 2.3% across the infrared and visible range, where « is the fine- 
structure constant (e7/hc, where ¢ is the electronic charge, / is Planck’s 
constant divided by 21, and c the velocity of light). Moreover, the broad 
optical absorption in graphene can be controlled through electrical 
gating: by shifting the electronic Fermi level, one can controllably 
change graphene’s optical transitions'*””. The strong electroabsorption 
effect, which has not yet been observed in bulk materials, originates 
from graphene’s unique electronic structure and its two-dimensional 
character. It implies that graphene has the potential to be used as the 
active medium in an optical electroabsorption modulator. However, 
one of the challenges involved in a direct graphene modulator is the 
limited absorption of a monolayer. This can be overcome by integrat- 
ing graphene with an optical waveguide, which greatly increases the 
interaction length through the coupling between the evanescent waves 
and graphene. 

A graphene-based waveguide-integrated electroabsorption modu- 
lator has several distinctive advantages. (1) Strong light-graphene 
interaction. In comparison to compound semiconductors, such as 


those exhibiting the quantum-well with quantum-confined Stark effect 
(QCSE)®, a monolayer of graphene possesses a much stronger inter- 
band optical transition, which finds applications in novel optoelectro- 
nic devices such as photodetectors’®'”. (2) Broadband operation. As 
the high frequency dynamic conductivity for Dirac fermions is con- 
stant, the optical absorption of graphene is independent of wavelength, 
covering all telecommunications bandwidth and also the mid- and far- 
infrared'*°. (3) High-speed operation. With a carrier mobility exceed- 
ing 200,000cm?V_'s ' at room temperature” (this is among the 
highest known), the Fermi level and hence the optical absorptions of 
graphene can be rapidly modulated through the band-filling effect. In 
addition, speed limiting processes in graphene (such as photocarrier 
generation and relaxation) operate on the timescale of picoseconds”, 
which implies that graphene-based electronics may have the potential 
to operate at 500 GHz, depending on the carrier density and graphene 
quality. (4) Compatibility with CMOS processing. The athermal optoe- 
lectronic properties of graphene and its CMOS-compatible integration 
processes at wafer scale’? *° make it a promising candidate for post- 
CMOS electronics, particularly for high frequency applications. With 
all these advantages, monolithic integration of a graphene electroab- 
sorption modulator could open new routes to integrated photonics, 
with a compact footprint, low voltage operation and ultrafast modu- 
lation across a broad range of wavelengths. 

Here we report the first waveguide-integrated graphene-based 
electroabsorption modulator, in which modulation is achieved by 
actively tuning the Fermi level of a monolayer graphene sheet. The 
gigahertz graphene modulator demonstrates a strong electroabsorp- 
tion modulation of 0.1dB jim’ and operates over a broad range of 
wavelength, from 1.35 ,1m to 1.6 um, under ambient conditions. 

The structure of the electroabsorption modulator is schematically 
illustrated in Fig. 1. A 50-nm-thick Si layer was used to connect the 
250-nm-thick Si bus waveguide and one of the gold electrodes. Both 
the silicon layer and the waveguide were shallowly doped with boron to 
reduce the sheet resistance. A spacer of 7-nm-thick Al,O3 was then 
uniformly deposited on the surface of the waveguide by atom layer 
deposition. A graphene sheet grown by chemical vapour deposi- 
tion’***?° (CVD) was then mechanically transferred onto the Si wave- 
guide. To further reduce the access resistance of the device, the counter 
electrode was extended towards the bus waveguide by depositing a 
platinum (10 nm) film on top of the graphene layer. The minimum 
distance between platinum electrode and waveguide was controlled at 
500 nm, so that the optical modes of the waveguide remained undis- 
turbed by the platinum contact. The excess graphene was removed by 
oxygen plasma, leaving only the regions on top of the waveguide and 
between the waveguide and the platinum electrode. 

The cross-sectional view of the device structure and the optical field 
distribution of the guided mode are shown in Fig. 1b. The thin silicon 
layer and the platinum electrode adjacent to the waveguide have neg- 
ligible effect on the mode profile. To further improve the electroab- 
sorption modulation efficiency, the silicon waveguide was designed to 
have the electric field maximized at its top and bottom surfaces, so that 
the interband transitions in graphene are also maximized (Fig. 1b). As 
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Figure 1 | A graphene-based waveguide-integrated optical modulator. 

a, Three-dimensional schematic illustration of the device; a monolayer 
graphene sheet is on top of a silicon bus waveguide, separated from it by a 
7-nm-thick Al,O; layer (not shown). The silicon waveguide is doped, and 
connected to the electrode (right, shown gold) through a thin layer of silicon 
defined by selective etching. b, Left, cross-section of the device, with an overlay 
of the optical mode plot, calculated by finite element simulation. The waveguide 
was carrying a single optical mode, and was designed so as to maximize the field 
at the interface between the waveguide and the graphene, to maximize the 
absorption efficiency. The thin silicon layer and the Pt electrode, which is 
500 nm away from the waveguide, have negligible influence on the optical 
mode. Right, a cross-section through the centre of the waveguide; the purple 


graphene only interacts with the tangential (in-plane) electric field 
of electromagnetic waves, the graphene modulator is polarization- 
sensitive, as are conventional semiconductor-based electro-optical 
modulators’. 

Figure 1c shows a top-view optical microscope image of the device, 
and a close-up scanning electron microscopy image of the active 
region is given in Fig. 1d. The graphene sheet, highlighted in Fig. 1d 
by a false blue colour, covers only the waveguide region; this is to 
minimize the capacitance. The platinum electrode (green) is placed 
500 nm away from the 600-nm-wide Si waveguide. Light was coupled 
in and out of the waveguide through tapered gratings, which contribute 
most to the overall loss of the system. The Si waveguide was bent 90° to 
change the polarization state between the input and the output light, to 
improve the signal-noise ratio. 

Figure 2 displays the transmission of 1.53 um photons through the 
waveguide at different drive voltages, Vp. At low drive voltage 
(-1V< Vp <3.8V), the Fermi level Ep(Vp) of graphene is close to 
the Dirac point (Ep(Vp) < hv 9/2), and interband transitions occur 
when electrons are excited by the incoming photons (hv9). The optical 
absorption of graphene is determined by the position of the Fermi 
level. By applying a drive voltage between the graphene and the wave- 
guide, we can tune the Fermi level of the graphene, and therefore 
modulate the total transmission. With the current waveguide design, 
the modulation depth is as high as 0.1 dB um‘, resulting in a gra- 
phene electroabsorption modulator with a footprint of merely 25 um. 
At large negative Vp (<—1V), the Fermi level is lowered below the 
transition threshold (Ep(Vp) = hvo/2) owing to positive charge accu- 
mulation. As a result, there are no electrons available for interband 
transitions, and hence the graphene appears transparent. On the other 
hand, at large positive Vp (>3.8 V), all electron states are filled up, and 
no interband transitions are allowed. Ideally, there should be a sharp 
change in transmission at Ep(Vp) = hv)/2. In reality, this transition 
was broadened owing to defects in the graphene, and shifted to higher 
voltage owing to natural doping from the substrate’. When the modu- 
lator is in operation (that is, when no interband absorption is allowed), 
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curve shows the magnitude of the electric field. The actual thicknesses of the 
graphene sheet and the Al,O; in the simulation are 0.7 nm and 7 nm, 
respectively. c, Top-view optical microscope image of the waveguide. The Si 
waveguide was bent by 90° to change the polarization state between the input 
and the output light, to improve the signal-noise ratio. d, SEM image showing 
the boxed region in c at higher magnification, showing the detailed structure of 
the graphene modulator. False colours are used to highlight the Au electrode 
(yellow), the Pt electrode (Green), the graphene sheet (blue) and the waveguide 
(red). The width of the Si waveguide is 600 nm, while the distance between the 
Pt electrode and the Si waveguide is 500 nm. The bright multi-ring region 
beside the Au electrodes is due to a charging effect on the SiO, layer in the SEM. 


its insertion loss is negligible as the intraband absorption of graphene is 
extremely low at near-infrared wavelengths”. 

To measure the dynamic response of the graphene modulator, radio 
frequency signals generated by a network analyser were added on a 
static Vp and applied to the modulator. The same 1.53-j1m laser was 
used to test the modulator, and the out-coupled light was sent to a 
high-speed photodetector. Shown in Fig. 3 are the Vp-dependent rf. 
responses of the graphene modulator; gigahertz operation of the device 
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Figure 2 | Static electro-optical response of the device at different drive 
voltages. The main panel shows the modulation depth, normalized to the 
device length (40 um), at different drive voltages (Vp). Three regions can be 
seen, and their band structures are shown as insets. In the middle region (with 
Vp in the range —1 V to 3.8 V), the Fermi level (E,, black dashed line) is close to 
the Dirac point and the interband transition is allowed from electron-occupied 
regions (red lines) to unoccupied regions (green lines). Thus the graphene sheet 
is absorptive to incident photons (hv), resulting in a modulation depth of 
0.1dB um’ and a miniaturized footprint of the modulator. In the left-hand 
region (with Vp < —1V), the Fermi level (Ep) is lower than half the photon 
energy (—hv/2, blue dashed line) and there are no electrons available for the 
interband transition. In the right-hand region (with Vp > 3.8 V), all electron 
states in resonance with incident photons (hv) are occupied, and the transition 
is forbidden. In both of the last two cases, the transmission increases. The 
natural doping from the substrate offsets the centre of the absorption curve 
from zero bias. The transmission is measured at a laser wavelength of 1.53 jum. 
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Figure 3 | Dynamic electro-optical response of the device. The main panel 
shows the response of the device as a function of frequency. Each curve 
corresponds to a different drive voltage: —2.0 V, —2.5 V, —3.0 V and —3.5 V 
(black, red, blue and green curve, respectively). The measured 3 dB bandwidths 
of the device are respectively 0.8 GHz, 1.1 GHz, 1.1 GHz and 1.2 GHz; the 
bandwidths are mainly restricted by the parasitic response of the device. Inset, 
low-frequency device response with different drive voltages, indicating that the 
device has best performance at a drive voltage of —4 V. The laser wavelength is 
1.53 uum in the test. 


at various drive voltages is obtained. Owing to the exceptionally high 
carrier mobility and saturation velocity of graphene, the bandwidth is 
not limited by the carrier transit time, but by the parasitic response of 
the device. With the platinum electrode placed 500 nm away from the 
waveguide, the total resistance of the system is reduced to around 
600 Q. This resistance, together with the capacitance (of the order of 
0.22 pF), limits the operation bandwidth of the present device to about 
1 GHz (see Fig. 3 legend). 

The device response at low frequency (300 kHz) is shown in Fig. 3 
inset. At low Vp, the modulation response is weak, as the optical 
transmission is insensitive to Vp. When the drive voltage is increased, 
the rf. response increases to a maximum at Vp = —4 V. As the drive 
voltage increases further, the modulation efficiency saturates, as gra- 
phene is then transparent within the modulation range of the bias 
voltage. 

As the overall optical opacity of graphene is independent of wave- 
length and the high frequency dynamic conductivity for Dirac fermions 
is constant, the graphene electroabsorption modulator is therefore 
intrinsically broadband, unlike modulators that are based on optical 
cavities or resonant optical effects (such as QCSE). In order to investi- 
gate this broadband effect, we study the static response of the device toa 
white light source from a supercontinuous laser. The response is shown 
as a function of wavelength and Vp in Fig. 4a; we refer to this as a two- 
dimensional (2D) transmission spectrum. A 3 dB modulation, corres- 
ponding to a transmission value of 2 (a.u.) in Fig. 4a, is achieved for a 
broad band of wavelengths, from 1.35 um to 1.6 jm. Although a higher 
modulation depth and broader wavelength range are expected at a 
higher drive voltage, we chose to use low drive voltage not only to avoid 
spacer oxide breakdown but also because high drive voltages increase 
power consumption and violate voltage restrictions in CMOS devices. 

Two-dimensional transmission spectra also allow us to determine 
the electronic band dispersion of the graphene. As the graphene elec- 
troabsorption modulation is dictated by the optical transition, 
hy = 2E,, the graphene modulator has a different response at different 
wavelengths. Operation at higher photon energy (hy) always requires a 
larger change in the Fermi level (E). The trace of critical drive voltage 
(V) for maximum transmission change rate, shown as a dashed line in 
Fig. 4a, is defined by hv =2Ep =2hvp\/nn|V+ Vo|, where vz is the 
Fermi velocity, Vo is the voltage offset caused by natural doping, and 
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Figure 4 | Spectrum characterization of the optical modulator. a, The 
transmission of the device as a function of drive voltage and wavelength (1,350- 
1,600 nm). The transmission is normalized to Vp = 1 V. The red dashed curve 
shows the trace for maximum transmission change rate, which unambiguously 
bends to higher drive voltages at shorter wavelengths. b, Squared photon energy 
versus critical drive voltage for maximum transmission change rate. The red 
dashed line shows a linear fit to the experimental data, which directly yields the 
Fermi velocity of vp =0.9X 10°ms |. 


n=9X10'°m 7V~', as estimated using a parallel-plate capacitor 
model of our device. The relation between critical drive voltage and 
the square of the photon energy is plotted in Fig. 4b. The linear fit (red 
dashed line) yields the voltage offset (—0.8 V) and the Fermi velocity 
(0.9 X 10°ms_'), which agree with other reported values”. 

We have demonstrated a graphene-based optical modulator that 
has broad optical bandwidth (1.35-1.6 1m), small device footprint 
(25 um?) and high operation speed (1.2 GHz at 3 dB) under ambient 
conditions, all of which are essential for optical interconnects for 
future integrated optoelectronic systems. The modulation efficiency 
of a single layer of carbon atoms in a hexagonal lattice (graphene) is 
already comparable to, if not better than, traditional semiconductor 
materials such as Si, GeSi and InGaAs, which are orders of magnitude 
larger in active volume. The flexibility of graphene sheets could also 
enable radically different photonic devices. For example, graphene 
could be integrated with flexible substrate and plastic waveguides”. 
Or it could be used in novel geometries, such as a flexible modulator on 
a nano-optical cable. The recent development of large scale graphene 
synthesis and transfer techniques” ensure its compatibility with the 
existing integrated electronics platform. 
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A hydrothermal origin for isotopically anomalous 
cap dolostone cements from south China 


Thomas F. Bristow't, Magali Bonifacie’?, Arkadiusz Derkowski*, John M. Eiler! & John P. Grotzinger’ 


The release of methane into the atmosphere through destabiliza- 
tion of clathrates is a positive feedback mechanism capable of amp- 
lifying global warming trends that may have operated several times 
in the geological past’*. Such methane release is a hypothesized 
cause or amplifier for one of the most drastic global warming 
events in Earth history, the end of the Marinoan ‘snowball Earth’ 
ice age, ~635 Myr ago*”. A key piece of evidence supporting this 
hypothesis is the occurrence of exceptionally depleted carbon iso- 
tope signatures (5'*Cppz down to —48%o; ref. 8) in post-glacial cap 
dolostones (that is, dolostone overlying glacial deposits) from 
south China; these signatures have been interpreted as products 
of methane oxidation at the time of deposition®®*. Here we show, 
on the basis of carbonate clumped isotope thermometry, °’Sr/*°Sr 
isotope ratios, trace element content and clay mineral evidence, 
that carbonates bearing the '*C-depleted signatures crystallized 
more than 1.6 Myr after deposition of the cap dolostone. Our 
results indicate that highly '*C-depleted carbonate cements grew 
from hydrothermal fluids and suggest that their carbon isotope 
signatures are a consequence of thermogenic methane oxidation 
at depth. This finding not only negates carbon isotope evidence for 
methane release during Marinoan deglaciation in south China, but 
also eliminates the only known occurrence of a Precambrian sedi- 
mentary carbonate with highly '*C-depleted signatures related to 
methane oxidation in a seep environment. We propose that the 
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Figure 1 | Crystallization temperatures (based on A47 measurements) and C 
and O stable isotope data from various carbonate phases in two samples of 
the Doushantuo Formation cap dolostone. a, b, Two views of sample 1, 
collected from the lower unit of the cap at Jiulongwan (Fig. 3; Supplementary 
Fig. 1). c, Two pieces of sample 3, collected from the middle of the cap dolostone 
at Huajipo (Fig. 3; Supplementary Fig. 1). The highest temperatures come 
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capacity to form highly '*C-depleted seep carbonates, through bio- 
genic anaeorobic oxidation of methane using sulphate, was limited 
in the Precambrian period by low sulphate concentrations in sea 
water’. As a consequence, although clathrate destabilization may 
or may not have had a role in the exit from the ‘snowball’ state, it 
would not have left extreme carbon isotope signals in cap dolos- 
tones. 

A common sedimentary motif marking the end of the severe Marinoan 
ice age (~635 Myr ago"”) is observed in rocks on almost all of the present 
day continents. Glaciogenic deposits, formed at equatorial latitudes in 
some places, are sharply overlain by metre-scale intervals of dolostone"’. 
These cap dolostones contain enigmatic sedimentary structures and 
unusual stable carbon and sulphur isotope signatures hypothesized to 
reflect climate change associated with deglaciation’. Proposed drivers of 
global warming during this period include deep-ocean CO, outgassing 
during post-glacial ocean overturn”, ice-albedo feedback" or methane 
release caused by the destabilization of clathrates*. 

The lithologies and sedimentary structures observed in the cap dolos- 
tone of south China, which forms the basal 3-5 m of the Doushantuo 
Formation, are typical of cap dolostones worldwide*" (Supplementary 
Discussion). But unlike other cap dolostones that have mildly negative 
51°Cppp values (—2 to —4%o; ref. 11), three sections in the Yangtze 
Gorges area host highly '3C-depleted calcites (5'°Cppgx down to 
—48%o; ref. 8). Petrographic textures of the highly '*C-depleted calcites 
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exclusively from calcite cements with exceptionally low 51?Cppp values. Areas 
drilled for isotopic analysis are highlighted in yellow (Supplementary Fig. 2 
shows unmarked images of the samples) and labelled (Jx and Hy refer to sample 
spots from Jiulongwan and Huajipo, respectively) for cross-referencing with 
data in Supplementary Table 1. The temperatures and isotope values shown are 
the mean of two or three replicate measurements of the same powder. 
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and associated carbonates have been likened to modern methane 
seeps***. Additionally, 5'*Oppp values as high as —4%o in some of 
the most '*C-depleted calcites are close to values expected in equilib- 
rium with sea water at Earth-surface temperatures, and have been used 
to support the hypothesis that methane oxidation occurred at the time 
of deposition’. 

To test this interpretation, we examined the paragenetic history of 
three representative samples that contain, amongst other phases, 
highly '°C-depleted calcite. The samples were collected from the lower 
and middle units of the cap dolostone from two sections of the 
Doushantuo Formation in the Yangtze Gorges area at Jiulongwan 
and Huajipo (see below; Supplementary Fig. 1). Samples consist of: 
(1) early dolomicrite; (2) highly '*C-depleted grey calcite, with crystals 
up to 1 mm in length, filling fractures that cross-cut dolomicrite and 
forming isopachous cements lining voids and bed-parallel lenses; and 
(3) late-stage white calcite spar filling voids and veins cross-cutting 
'°C-depleted calcite (Fig. 1; Supplementary Figs 2-6). 

Application of carbonate clumped isotope thermometry to these 
materials provides new constraints on their origin and diagenetic history. 
This technique measures the degree of ‘clumping’ of heavy isotopes of 
carbon and oxygen (°C and ‘80, respectively) in the carbonate lattice in 
comparison with a random distribution. The degree of clumping, 
expressed as Ay in units of %o, shows a systematic dependence on 
temperature’’. This thermometer can be used to reconstruct the temper- 
ature of carbonate precipitation and the oxygen isotope composition of 
the fluids (5'8Og,;ow) from which analysed carbonates formed. 

The cap samples examined in this study have A47 values ranging 
from 0.487%0 to 0.265%, corresponding to temperatures of 86-476 °C 
(Figs 1 and 2a; Supplementary Table 1). In all samples, dolomicrite 
records the lowest temperatures (mean, 112°C; n = 4), whereas the 
strongly '*C-depleted grey calcite has the highest temperatures (mean, 
378 °C; n = 4), with white calcite spar showing intermediate tempera- 
tures (mean, 156°C; n=3). The possibility that high carbonate 
clumped isotope temperatures result from nonlinear mixing or kinetic 
effects has been considered and ruled out (Supplementary Discussion). 
Further discussion of data from dolomicrite and white calcite spar is 
provided in the Supplementary Discussion; here we focus on the origin 
of highly '°C-depleted calcite. 

Carbonate clumped isotope temperatures from highly '*C-depleted 
calcite are up to 200-300 °C higher than in any natural carbonate 
sample analysed to date. Even marbles that experienced ~500 °C 
during regional metamorphism have lower apparent carbonate clumped 
temperatures (~200 °C) because cooling over millions of years allowed 
C-O bonds to keep rearranging until a final ‘blocking’ temperature was 
reached’. Preservation of high temperatures in the Doushantuo 
Formation therefore requires faster cooling rates, which we propose 
are related to a local, short-lived thermal anomaly. More specifically, 
we suggest that highly '*C-depleted calcite precipitated from a pulse of 
hot hydrothermal fluid. The exact dependence of blocking temperature 
on cooling rate is currently unknown. The only potentially relevant 
constraint is that rearrangement of oxygen by self-diffusion at 500 °C 
over length scales similar to a unit cell is likely to occur in minutes". 
Conversely, carbonate blocking temperatures of ~200 °C show that 
the rate of oxygen diffusion drops rapidly with decreasing temperature. 
Therefore, the lowest temperatures measured in highly '*C-depleted 
calcite (~275 °C) could have persisted over geological timescales. 

A series of independent observations are consistent with a post- 
depositional, hydrothermal origin for the highly '*C-depleted calcite. 
First, by combining temperatures with 3'8Oppp values of carbonate, 
we calculate that '*C-depleted calcite precipitated from '*O-enriched 
fluids (5'8Ogqmow = +18%o), which were distinct from the fluids that 
precipitated dolomicrite and calcite spar (5'°Osmow of 1+ 1%o and 
13 + 2%o, respectively; Fig. 2b, Supplementary Table 1). 180-enrichment 
of fluids in seep environments can be caused by clathrate dissociation””». 
However, the maximum oxygen isotope fractionation during clathrate 
formation is +3.2%o relative to the water source’’; therefore clathrate 
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Figure 2 | Cross-plots of A47 and conventional stable isotope data from the 
three carbonate phases identified in cap dolostone samples. a, Mean Aq; (left 
axis) and derived temperature (right axis) versus 5'3Cppp of carbonate (5'°Cc). 
b, Mean Ay; (left axis) and derived temperature (right axis) versus the calculated 
mean 8 '8Ogqow of water precipitating carbonates (5'8Ow). ¢, Mean 8'8Oppp 
of carbonate (5'°O,) versus 5!*Cpppz of carbonate. Error bars, +1 s.d. based on 
two or more replicate analyses of the same powder. Error bars are less than the 
width and height of the symbol where not apparent. Open symbols, samples 
from the Huajipo section; filled symbols, samples from Jiulongwan. Stars, white 
calcite spar; squares, dolomicrite; and circles, 5C-depleted grey calcite. 


dissociation cannot account for the degree of 5'8Ogqow enrichment 
calculated for fluids precipitating '*C-depleted calcites. Conversely, 
high-8'°Osmow fluids (similar to those that precipitated 'C-depleted 
calcite) are reported from other ancient continental hydrothermal 
systems where '*O-rich carbonate host rocks control oxygen isotope 
fluid compositions’’. Therefore, we think that the high 3'°Oppp values 
observed in '*C-depleted calcite (Fig. 2c) are not a sign of exceptional 
preservation (as previously suggested, ref. 5), but instead are a result of 
precipitation from hot fluids buffered by '*O-enriched carbonate host 
rocks (i.e. at low water/rock ratios). 
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Second, elemental analysis shows that highly '*C-depleted calcite 
has Mn/Sr ratios > 100 (Supplementary Table 2). These cements also 
have °’Sr/*°Sr values (0.7090 to 0.7130) that are radiogenic in com- 
parison with the best-preserved Marinoan cap dolostones (0.7072 to 
0.7080)'* and the low Mn/Sr (<1) carbonates from argillaceous dolo- 
mites overlying the Doushantuo Formation cap (~0.7080, ref. 19; 
Fig. 3, Supplementary Table 3). In contrast, most well preserved 
Phanerozoic seep carbonates have *’Sr/*°Sr values close to contem- 
poraneous sea water and Mn/Sr ratios <1 (Supplementary Tables 4 
and 5). However, it is noteworthy that dolomicrite and white calcite 
spar also have relatively high Mn/Sr and *’Sr/*°Sr ratios (Supplemen- 
tary Table 2), indicating they were diagenetically altered”. This raises 
the possibility that the Mn/Sr and *’Sr/*°Sr ratios of '*C-depleted 
calcite may not be uniquely diagnostic of its origin (Supplemen- 
tary Discussion). And it also makes conceivable the preservation of 
depositional 3'°Cppp values in highly C-depleted calcite, if Ay7 were 
to be reset during exchange of isotopes and trace elements between 
pre-existing carbonate and hot, carbon-poor fluid with high 8'%O, high 
Mn and high *’Sr/*°Sr. But such a process strikes us as unlikely, 
because it should have affected other phases in the cap dolostone rather 
than being exclusive to highly '*C-depleted calcite. 

Highly 'C-depleted diagenetic carbonates (with 5'°Cppg values 
down to —41%bo), interpreted as a product of thermogenic oxidation 
of low-8'°Cppp hydrocarbons such as methane, have been reported 
from several other sedimentary basins*'”’. Similarly, we infer that the 
extremely low-8'°Cppp calcite in Doushantuo formed via thermoche- 
mical oxidation of hydrothermal methane. We think methane was 
sourced from organic-rich marls of the Doushantuo Formation, as 
there are no older source rocks in the Yangtze Gorges area. This is an 
appealing hypothesis, because the most '*C-depleted methane (down to 
—51%o0, PDB) previously observed in continental hydrothermal sys- 
tems is produced by the thermogenic breakdown of organic matter in 
host sediments”. In addition, we suggest that the low permeability of 
overlying clay-rich lithologies of the Doushantuo Formation acted as a 
seal, causing preferential hydrothermal fluid flow through the porous 
cap dolostone. This explains why highly '*C-depleted carbonates have 
only been reported from the cap. 


Systematic variations in the degree of clay mineral diagenesis indi- 
cate a localized thermal anomaly at the base of the Doushantuo 
Formation, thus supporting the hypothesis of focused hydrothermal 
flow. The main clay mineral in the lower 80m of the Doushantuo 
Formation in this area is saponite, an Mg-rich trioctahedral smectite 
interpreted as forming at the time of deposition, based on the unusual 
mineralogy“. However, X-ray diffraction (XRD) data™ and a decrease 
in cation exchange capacity (CEC) normalized to the total clay content 
(Fig. 3; Supplementary Discussion) show that saponite is increasingly 
altered to corrensite (ordered mixed-layer trioctahedral smectite/ 
chlorite) and chlorite down-section, as the cap dolostone is approached. 
Because the extent of chloritization of saponite during diagenesis 
increases with temperature and duration of thermal activity, and does 
not require extensive fluid exchange, it is a useful means of monitoring 
maximum palaeotemperatures and is therefore commonly used to 
study the diagenetic history of sedimentary basins”. At temperatures 
>300 °C, indicated by carbonate clumped isotopes, chloritization 
takes place at timescales of hundreds to thousands of years”, consistent 
with our hypothesis that low A47 values in carbonates were preserved 
by rapid cooling. 

The thermal gradient implied by clay minerals in the basal 25 m of 
the Jiulongwan section (Fig. 3) also requires that hydrothermal activity 
took place after deposition of at least this much sediment. U-Pb zircon 
ages of 635.2 + 0.5 Myr and 632.5 + 0.6 Myr from ash beds within the 
cap dolostone and 5 m above the top of the cap, respectively’®, show 
that hydrothermal activity occurred more than 1.6 Myr after deposi- 
tion of the cap dolostone and is therefore unrelated to deglaciation. We 
suspect a much younger age, however, coinciding with a regionally 
extensive Early Cambrian hydrothermal episode in south China (ref. 
26; Supplementary Discussion). 

Our findings show that the highly '*C-depleted calcite in the 
Doushantuo Formation is not a record of clathrate destabilization 
associated with Marinoan deglaciation. The results also highlight a 
broader puzzle. Before this study, the Doushantuo Formation was 
considered to contain the oldest examples of carbonates derived by 
methane oxidation at a cold seep, despite evidence for metabolism of 
methane dating back to the Archaean” and predictions of higher 
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Figure 3 | Stratigraphic variability in trace element content, °’Sr/*°Sr ratios 
and degree of chloritization of trioctahedral clay minerals of the lower 
Doushantuo Formation from the two sections examined in this study. 

a, Stratigraphy. b, c, Stratigraphic trends in the cation exchange capacity (CEC) 
ofa sample normalized to the total trioctahedral clay content. This ratio is used 
as an indicator of the extent of clay mineral diagenesis (Supplementary 
Discussion). Samples with lower normalized CEC contain more corrensite and 
chlorite and are more diagenetically altered. The stratigraphic position of 
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mineral transformations is different in each section; this is an expected 
consequence of the heterogeneity of a thermal anomaly induced by 
hypothesized hydrothermal activity. °’Sr/*°Sr ratios (d) and Mn/Sr data (e) are 
from ref. 19 and are consistent with phase specific trace element and *’Sr/*°Sr 
data from the cap dolostone (Supplementary Tables 2 and 3). The sampling 
locations of cap dolostone samples analysed are shown next to the stratigraphic 
column. Sample 1 comes from Jiulongwan, samples 2 and 3 come from 
Huajipo. 
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fluxes of biogenic methane in the Precambrian**. However, our re- 
interpretation of the highly '*C-depleted calcite, combined with a 
survey of seep occurrences through Earth history’* and a recent survey 
of Precambrian carbon isotope data (including over 11,000 analyses)”, 
show that Precambrian carbonates are devoid of cements with 8: *Cppp 
values less than —30%bo, which are characteristic of methane seep 
carbonates in the Phanerozoic’’. 

We propose that this absence reflects the importance of anaerobic 
oxidation of methane (AOM), using sulphate, in generating exceptionally 
low 5'°Cppp signatures in carbonate rocks associated with methane 
seeps. AOM is a biologically mediated reaction that generates '°C- 
depleted carbonate alkalinity, promoting subsequent precipitation of 
carbonate with exceptionally low 5'°Cppp. Incubation experiments on 
cold seep sediments, naturally enriched in methanotrophic communities, 
show that decreased sulphate concentrations result in reduced rates of 
AOM”. Therefore, low sulphate concentrations that characterized 
Precambrian oceans’ would have reduced AOM rates, making condi- 
tions less favourable for the precipitation of highly '*C-depleted carbo- 
nates'', Our reinterpretation of the highly '*C-depleted carbonates in the 
Doushantuo Formation thus highlights the influence of ocean chemistry 
on methane cycling through Earth history. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


We characterized the petrography and mineralogy of three cap dolostone samples 
using visible light microscopy, elemental mapping (with the electron microprobe 
JEOL JXA 8200 at the California Institute of Technology and an XGT X-ray 
fluorescence scanner at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory) and quantitative elemental 
spot analysis of carbonates by electron microprobe. Representative carbonates 
were micro-drilled from slabs for isotope measurements. Sr isotope measurements 
were made on acetic acid digestions of carbonate powders using a Neptune MC- 
ICPMS at the Keck Laboratory, University California, Santa Cruz. Clumped and 
traditional carbon and oxygen isotope analysis were made on a MAT 253 at the 
California Institute of Technology. The degree of chloritization of clay minerals 
was quantified by measuring the CEC to total clay content ratios of 35 samples of 
the cap and 25m of overlying sediments collected at Huajipo and Jiulongwan. 
Quantitative XRD and CEC measurements were carried out at the University of 
California, Riverside, on whole-rock powders (see Methods and Supplementary 
Discussion for more details). 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Clumped and traditional isotope measurements. CO, was extracted from all 
carbonate samples by phosphoric acid digestion at 90°C using the automatic 
laboratory methods described elsewhere*’. CO, was analysed at the California 
Institute of Technology using a Finnigan MAT 253 gas source mass spectrometer 
configured to collect masses 44-49. Each measurement consisted of eight acquisi- 
tions, with typical standard deviations of 0.01%o to 0.04%bo for Ayz measurements. 
Values of 5'°O and 8'°C were acquired as part of each analysis and typically show 
standard deviations one order of magnitude lower (averages of 0.008%o and 
0.004%bo, respectively). Carbonate powders with known compositions and heated 
CO, standards were run with unknown samples for offset correction and 
standardization. Heated gas (CO, heated for two hours at 1,000 °C to achieve a 
stochastic isotopic distribution) with a range of bulk stable isotope compositions 
similar to samples (5'*C < 0%o) were analysed to minimize the potential errors 
associated with mass spectrometric nonlinearities. For this study, data were 
normalized relative to a fixed heated gas line model (for each of the three sessions 
of analyses run) and raw data corrected for instrument nonlinearity and scale 
compression as described in ref. 32. Ay7 data were then corrected for an acid 
reaction temperature of 90°C, with the correction factor of 0.081%bo, as experi- 
mentally determined”. Finally, Ay7 data were normalized to working carbonate 
standards: a vein calcite named 102-GC-AZO01 and an Italian marble named 
Carrara marble. This last correction stage is typically less than 0.02%o. Fourteen 
distinct extractions of Carrara marble standard during this period yielded a mean 
Aay value of 0.356 + 0.012%o, a 8'°Cppp of 2.344 0.04% and a 8'8Oppp of 
—1.75 + 0.07%o. Five separate extractions of 102-GC-AZO01 yielded a Ag; of 
0.646 + 0.009%, a 8'°Cppp of 0.51 + 0.06%o and a 5'8Opppz of — 14.32 + 0.06%. 
Accepted A4z values for these standards from >60 analyses by multiple analysts in 
our laboratory are 0.352%o and 0.654%o for Carrara marble and 102-GC-AZ01, 
respectively. 

Fractionation factors of 1.00821 and 1.0093 were used to account for the tem- 
perature-dependent oxygen isotope fractionation between CO, gas and carbo- 
nates resulting from the reaction with phosphoric acid at 90°C, for calcitic 
samples* and dolomitic samples™, respectively. Measured values of Ay7 (in %o) 
were used to estimate carbonate growth temperature, using the empirically derived 
polynomial determined using high temperature experimental carbonates’’, hydro- 
thermal dolomite (MLB. et al., manuscript in preparation) and inorganic synthetic 
calcites'®. Paired temperature and carbonate 8'*Oppp data were used to calculate 
the 5'8Ogsow values of hydrothermal and/or formation waters that interacted 
with analysed carbonates, using temperature dependent carbonate-water fractio- 
nations described in ref. 35 for calcite and ref. 36 for dolomite. All samples were 
analysed at least twice using sub-fractions of the same powder, to account for 
heterogeneity. Uncertainties in temperature estimates and isotopic data (Fig. 2; 
Supplementary Table 1) are based on a minimum of two analyses of the same 
powder. A minimum error for Ay7 measurements of 0.02%o has been applied based 
on the maximum external precision expected from counting statistics; see, for 
example, ref. 32. 

Sr ratios. Because of the relatively large amount of sample required for combined 
Ag and Sr isotope analysis, powders for Sr isotope analysis of sample 3 were 
collected from the same phases in a companion slab cut from the sample used 


to obtain powders for isotope measurements. For other samples, powders were 
obtained by re-drilling holes initially used to collect powder for Ay7 measurements. 
To avoid potential contamination from silicate phases, Sr isotope measurements 
were made on acetic acid digests of carbonate powders, using a Neptune MC- 
ICPMS at the Keck Laboratory, University California, Santa Cruz. The precision of 
these measurements is 0.00002, based on repeated measurements of an internal 
standard that yielded a mean Sr ratio of 0.71030 (n = 5). The accepted value of this 
standard is 0.71025 and this offset was applied in correcting measured sample 
ratios. A repeat measurement of a sample of highly '*C-depleted calcite from 
sample 3 yielded Sr ratios that were within 0.00002. 

Elemental mapping and analysis. Two methods were used in elemental mapping. 
Areas of samples 1 and 3, outlined in blue in Supplementary Fig. 4 and 5, were 
scanned using an XGT X-ray fluorescence scanner at the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory, Pasadena, California. The images give qualitative information about 
the elemental abundances in various phases of the samples, with the brightest areas 
containing the highest relative abundance of a particular element. 

A highly polished, large format (51 X 75 mm) thin section, of part of sample 3, 
corresponding to the area inside the blue box shown in Supplementary Fig. 5, was 
carbon coated for electron probe analysis using the JEOL JXA 8200 instrument at 
the Division of Geological and Planetary Sciences Analytical Facility, California 
Institute of Technology. A representative 6 X 6 mm area that contained each of the 
three main carbonate phases was selected for elemental mapping. The elemental 
maps shown in Supplementary Fig. 6 give qualitative information about elemental 
abundance, with brighter areas containing higher concentrations of an element. 

Quantitative measurements of Mg, Ca, Sr, Fe, Mn, Si, Al and Ba in the various 

carbonate phases were made using multiple spot analyses, with a defocused 10 pm 
spot at 15kV and 15nA. 
Quantitative XRD and CEC measurements. These analyses were made at the 
University of California, Riverside, on powdered samples from the same sections 
of the Doushantuo Formation (at Huajipo and Jiulongwan) that cap dolostone 
samples were collected from (Fig. 3). The methods used for analysis are described 
elsewhere**””. 
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The first Cenozoic ice sheets initiated in Antarctica from the 
Gamburtsev Subglacial Mountains’ and other highlands as a result 
of rapid global cooling ~34 million years ago’. In the subsequent 20 
million years, at a time of declining atmospheric carbon dioxide 
concentrations” and an evolving Antarctic circumpolar current’, 
sedimentary sequence interpretation® and numerical modelling* 
suggest that cyclical periods of ice-sheet expansion to the continental 
margin, followed by retreat to the subglacial highlands, occurred up 
to thirty times. These fluctuations were paced by orbital changes and 
were a major influence on global sea levels’. Ice-sheet models show 
that the nature of such oscillations is critically dependent on the 
pattern and extent of Antarctic topographic lowlands. Here we show 
that the basal topography of the Aurora Subglacial Basin of East 
Antarctica, at present overlain by 2-4.5 km of ice, is characterized 
by a series of well-defined topographic channels within a mountain 
block landscape. The identification of this fjord landscape, based on 
new data from ice-penetrating radar, provides an improved under- 
standing of the topography of the Aurora Subglacial Basin and its 
surroundings, and reveals a complex surface sculpted by a succession 
of ice-sheet configurations substantially different from today’s. At 
different stages during its fluctuations, the edge of the East Antarctic 
Ice Sheet lay pinned along the margins of the Aurora Subglacial 
Basin, the upland boundaries of which are currently above sea level 
and the deepest parts of which are more than 1 km below sea level. 
Although the timing of the channel incision remains uncertain, our 
results suggest that the fjord landscape was carved by at least two ice- 
flow regimes of different scales and directions, each of which would 
have over-deepened existing topographic depressions, reversing 
valley floor slopes. 

Deep-sea oxygen isotope records show the onset of significant 
glaciation in Antarctica at the Eocene/Oligocene boundary”* (~34 
million years (Myr) ago). Morphological evidence for sustained 
alpine-style glaciation in the Gamburtsev Subglacial Mountains, under- 
lying the Dome A region of the East Antarctic Ice Sheet (EAIS), shows 
that they were a centre of ice-sheet initiation’. Although it is thought 
that the EAIS has remained in a persistent state for the last 14 Myr (as 
evidenced in the Antarctic Dry Valleys by very low erosion rates’, cold- 
based local glaciers’ and the preservation of buried Miocene ice), 
offshore sedimentary records’ point to there being major oscillations 
in ice-sheet surface area between 34 and 14 Myr ago. Exactly how 
these oscillations were expressed by the ice sheet is, however, poorly 
constrained. 

Numerical ice-sheet models can be used to understand the form and 
flow of past ice sheets. Such models indicate that ice growth begins at 
higher elevations (such as the Gamburtsev Subglacial Mountains) 
before encroaching on lower regions*”"’. The bed elevation grids used 
as input to these models are, in some regions, constructed from sparse 
data’*’*. One such region is the Aurora Subglacial Basin (ASB; Fig. 1), 
which from reconnaissance data is known to be a deep trough (more 
than 1 km below sea level) oriented nearly orthogonal to the modern 


ice margin and located to the northeast of the elevated Dome A and 
Ridge B regions of the ice sheet (Fig. 2a). Ice-sheet models'®" demon- 
strate the potential importance of the ASB to the progression of ice- 
sheet growth. These models show a large, growing ice mass from Dome 
A and Ridge B that converges with smaller radial ice cover from Dome 
C, resulting in the ASB being buried with deep glacial ice, as at present 
(Fig. 2c). These models also show that ice-sheet decay is likely to begin 
in the lowlands of the ASB, isolating a radial ice cap at Dome C and 
pushing the ice margin back towards Ridge B, eventually depleting the 
ASB of ice altogether (Fig. 2c). Although it is clear that the ASB has a 
potentially significant influence on EAIS stability, paucity of bed data, 
especially around the transition between the ice margin and the inter- 
ior, is a source of exceptional uncertainty in estimates of the rates and 
magnitudes of past and present global sea-level changes. 

To address this knowledge gap, the ICECAP aerogeophysical pro- 
gramme (Methods) acquired 47,492 line kilometres of airborne radar 
profiles over the ASB, and from these data a new bed topography has 
been established (Fig. 2a). The new data extend over a semicircular region 
radiating from Law Dome and cover approximately 1.5 X 10° km* (11% 
of the Antarctic ice sheet). The region extends from Denman Glacier in 
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Figure 1 | Bed topography of Antarctica. The blue areas represent 
Antarctica’s major marine subglacial basins. This data set'*’’ is an interpolation 
of existing data, which are sparse in the region of the ASB (black box; see also 
Fig. 2). 
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Figure 2 | Bed topography of the ASB region, East Antarctica. a, Detailed 
map derived from radio-echo sounding data from ICECAP, the Support Office 
for Aerogeophysical Research and BEDMAP, using a natural-neighbour 
interpolation scheme. Features include subglacial Lake Vostok, Vincennes 
Subglacial Basin (VSB), Vanderford Subglacial Trench (VST), Law Dome and 
the ASB. The newly defined features Highland A (HA) and Highland B (HB) 
are also indicated. See Supplementary Fig. 1 for flight tracks and Supplementary 
Fig. 2 for data used; regions more than 50 km from data are masked in white. 


the west to Dome C in the south and to Porpoise Bay in the east. The 
deepest point (—2,426 + 10m in the WGS-84 coordinate frame) is 
near the coast in the Vanderford Subglacial Trench, through which 
both the Vanderford and the Totten Glaciers drain; the highest point 
(1,637 + 10m WGS-84) lies in a previously unknown subglacial 
mountain range (Highland A) 400 km southeast of Denman Glacier. 
The thickest ice (4,522 + 10 m) lies within the trough of the ASB, west 
of a second subglacial range, Highland B. In an assessment of bed data 
quality, the average difference in measured ice thicknesses where inde- 
pendently interpreted lines cross was found to be only 33 m. 
Southeast portions of the ICECAP map compare well with the gross 
pattern found in previous compilations (including BEDMAP’*"), 
which are largely constrained by airborne radar data from collaborative 
UK-US-Danish surveys from the 1970s". Although a new Lagrangian 
interpolation’’ of the sparse BEDMAP source data incorporating con- 
straints from ice flow shows good general correspondence with the 
ICECAP data, direct assessment of the ICECAP profile data are 
required to understand the geomorphology of the region better. We 
use a conventional natural-neighbour interpolation”® in this paper. 
In the northwest, ICECAP data indicate the presence of a deep 
depression inland from the Denman Glacier, confirming earlier results; 
however, instead of the 70,000-km” plateau suggested by the BEDMAP 
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Red lines are the profiles shown in Fig. 3. Major contours are 1,000 m apart. 
b, Gridded along-track root mean squared deviation on an 800-m baseline. Bed 
elevation contours (500 m) are also marked. Profiles in Supplementary Figs 4 
and 5 indicate the morphology of the rough highland regions. c, Three stages of 
ice-sheet development during the glacial fluctuations of the early Miocene or 
Oligocene epoch. Areas where the bed (without isostatic uplift) is above sea 
level are shown in yellow. Highland A constrains the edge of configuration 1; 
Highland B constrains the edge of configuration 2. 


compilation, a smaller, intensely dissected mountain region (Highland 
A) lies to the west of the ASB (also see Supplementary Fig. 4). 

The geomorphology uncovered by ICECAP data allows us to infer 
the nature of the former ice sheets in the region (Fig. 2a). About 20% of 
the ASB is more than 1 km below sea level, with the deepest regions 
located between 400 and 700km inland from the present ice-sheet 
margin. Along-track bed roughness estimates (Fig. 2b) indicate that 
the ASB and the adjacent VSB are smooth (low vertical elevation 
changes over distances less than 1 km) when compared with their 
surroundings. The smooth domain of the ASB/VSB trough is not 
purely a function of elevation, but is bounded on its seaward side by 
a distinct ridge (Highland B) that is ~150 km wide, 0-500 m above sea 
level and deeply dissected by at least three ~50-km-wide valleys. 
Between Highland B and the ice-sheet margin, a broad, hummocky 
region hosts channels emanating from these valleys and heading 
towards the present-day margin. Highland A, to the west of the 
ASB, is also deeply dissected by a pair of parallel troughs each of which 
is more than 50 km wide. Transverse radar profiles reveal continuous 
troughs that are deepest where they traverse the highland regions 
(Fig. 3). These troughs reflect a high degree of morphological organ- 
ization, given their similar size, shape and collinear positioning relative 
to one another. 
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Figure 3 | Bed profiles of fjords in Highland B. Six depth-corrected radar 

profiles acquired using HiCARS radar are shown. These correspond to the red 
lines in Fig. 2a, and have similar orientation: south is to the left, west is to the 
top. Each adjacent profile extends from 500 m above to 1,500 m below sea level 
and shows a 550-km-long segment. Current sea level is at zero; isostatic uplift 
models (Supplementary Fig. 6) indicate that the bed may have been more than 


It is clear that the topographic features are likely to be glacial in 
origin, but the nature of the ice masses responsible for their formation 
requires discussion. Ice sheets are most erosive near their margins, 
where high driving stresses, flow velocities and basal pressure gradients 
combine to produce distinct glacial geomorphology’’”. The modern ice 
sheet is unlikely to be capable of developing these features, because the 
regional ice flow is slow and cuts across trough axes (Supplementary 
Fig. 3). Hence, the morphology relates to past glaciations and to ice- 
sheet configurations different from those found today. Deep troughs 
selectively breaching uplands near the margins of ice sheets are well 
known in the Northern Hemisphere and occur in western Norway, 
East Greenland and eastern Baffin Island'* *°. Often such troughs have 
deepened pre-existing river valleys'*”°. In situations where such fjord 
troughs cut through the main upland axis, there is a close correlation 
between the depth of the trough and the height of the constraining 
uplands. Selective ice flow near an ice margin is favoured by two 
factors. First, the mountain barrier has a proportionately larger impact 
where the ice is thin and, second, ice velocities increase towards the ice- 
sheet margin. Under such conditions, low points in the topography are 
deepened and the more they deepen the more ice they drain*’”’, until 
an erosion threshold is reached’’. In Antarctica, similar landscapes, 
such as the Transantarctic Mountains and the mountain front parallel 
to the coast in Dronning Maud Land, are associated with mountains 
acting as a barrier to ice flow and bounding the ice sheet. 

Our understanding of the relationship between ice sheets and sub- 
glacial topography has benefited from analyses of formerly glaciated 
terrain and its glacial history, especially in Scandinavia. Here numer- 
ous episodes of glaciation centred on the main upland axis between 
Norway and Sweden have left a divergent pattern of regional troughs, 
and these have been overprinted by a continental-scale flow of ice 
across the region”. 

Two glacial configurations, in addition to the modern ice-sheet 
form, are inferred for the ASB. Configuration 1 involves ice flow from 
Ridge B that cuts deep channels in at least two places into Highland A 
to the west of the ASB. No ice from the Dome C region is needed to cut 
these valleys. A second series of valleys initiating in Highland B 
demonstrates ice flowing fast through the uplands east of the ASB 
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500 m higher in the past. The major reflector in each profile is the bed reflection; 
above that lie layers within the ice. The ice surface is not shown. Fjords show 
pronounced over-deepening towards the ASB (in the upper half of the figure), 
which is reached at line R11 Wa. Triangles indicate the axes of major through- 
cutting fjords. 


and across the broad, flat region towards the present-day margin. 
From this, we infer configuration 2, which is significantly larger in area 
than configuration 1 and involves convergent flow from Dome C and 
Ridge B into the ASB (Fig. 2c). The over-deepened troughs are formed 
through convergence of fast-flowing ice. They are manifest as topo- 
graphy shallowing downstream with reverse bed slope in the direction 
of the ice flow. Their formation requires an environment with abund- 
ant subglacial water’’, probably requiring significant surface melt, ana- 
logous to Quaternary Northern Hemisphere glaciations (which are 
also noted for their oscillatory nature). The smooth landscape of the 
ASB upstream of fjords in configuration 2 is typical of a regime of 
enhanced erosion and deposition. 

As in Scandinavia, we expect the valleys and troughs to show react- 
ivation over time rather than to depict a single glacial event. In this 
way, the ASB may have experienced numerous glacial advances and 
recessions, many of which will have been orbitally paced. The glaciolo- 
gical reconstructions we infer from the landscape are consistent with 
the numerical models of growth and decay**"', despite the lack of 
detailed bed information in this sector informing these models. Ice 
growth and decay across the portions of the ASB that lie above sea level 
probably requires surface melt not currently present in Antarctica and, 
hence, temperatures significantly higher than at present. Such condi- 
tions, and therefore such ice sheets, have been restricted to the 
Northern Hemisphere over the past 14 Myr; hence, the formation of 
the landforms identified in the ASB highlands and, most probably, 
elsewhere in East Antarctica probably dates from the early Miocene or 
Oligocene epoch. If this is the case, the large oscillations in ice volume, 
paced by orbital changes, observed in offshore sequences** can be 
explained. An alternative view, that the glacial landforms were formed 
in the Pliocene epoch”, requires the loss of much of the Antarctic ice 
sheet, with implications for global temperatures and sea levels. 

Although it is difficult to know with certainty the topographic eleva- 
tion of the ASB region during early EAIS oscillations, if the present ice 
sheet were removed the region seawards of the ice-cut fjords would be 
around sea level after isostatic uplift, whereas the ASB itself would 
remain substantially below sea level (Supplementary Fig. 6). As ice 
sheets are known to be sensitive to environmental change in such 
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lowland and shallow marine settings”, we are able to infer the likely 
glacial processes responsible for changes in former ice sheets. Ice-sheet 
retreat to configuration 1 from configuration 2 may involve a marine 
instability similar to that proposed as being relevant to West 
Antarctica”®, in which ice retreat is associated with water depth 
increase at the margin and enhanced loss of ice through calving and 
melting leads to deglaciation of the entire ASB. Growth from confi- 
guration 1 to configuration 2 is more difficult to achieve, as it requires a 
major deep basin, filled with water, to be filled by grounded ice. Some 
have argued that deep, pre-glacial lakes such as Lake Vostok may have 
survived glaciation as subglacial lakes””. Others have recognized the 
absence of large subglacial lakes in some troughs as evidence for migra- 
tion of a grounded margin during ice growth”. This is because a steep 
marginal surface gradient would drive water to the edge of the ice 
sheet. The absence of a large subglacial lake within the interior basin 
points to the latter explanation for its glaciation. 

Evidence of fjords in East Antarctica cut by ice sheets of varying 
configuration may not be limited to our study region. Measurement of 
comparable features may allow us to appreciate better the magnitude 
of early EAIS change and the processes responsible. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


We used a ski-equipped, long-range DC-3T carrying a HiCARS coherent, 60- 
MHz, ice-penetrating radar’ along with a gravimeter, magnetometers and laser 
altimeters. The out-and-back aircraft survey range is ~1,000km. Twenty-six 
flights were supported by Casey Station in December-January of 2008-2009 
and 2009-2010. Radial flights from Casey Station were undertaken to maximize 
coverage of the interior, along with reflights of ICESAT orbital tracks and coast- 
parallel tie lines. Radar data were pulse-compressed and processed using a short 
synthetic-aperture radar aperture to retain energy; with this level of processing, 
range distortions are not significant on length scales greater than 400 m. The ice 
thickness was found using a speed of light in ice of 169mps ', and the bed 
elevation was calculated using the radar-determined surface elevation. These 
new data were combined with data from BEDMAP and the Support Office for 
Aerogeophysical Research, and interpolated using a natural-neighbour algo- 
rithm’®. Such algorithms are commonly used with irregularly distributed data 
confined to discrete transects. We determined along-track roughness using the 
root mean squared deviation*® of detrended bed elevation data on an 800-m 
baseline. 
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Ranging and residence patterns among early hominins have been 
indirectly inferred from morphology'’, stone-tool sourcing’, 
referential models** and phylogenetic models®*. However, the 
highly uncertain nature of such reconstructions limits our under- 
standing of early hominin ecology, biology, social structure and 
evolution. We investigated landscape use in Australopithecus 
africanus and Paranthropus robustus from the Sterkfontein and 
Swartkrans cave sites in South Africa using strontium isotope ana- 
lysis, a method that can help to identify the geological substrate on 
which an animal lived during tooth mineralization. Here we show 
that a higher proportion of small hominins than large hominins 
had non-local strontium isotope compositions. Given the relatively 
high levels of sexual dimorphism in early hominins, the smaller 
teeth are likely to represent female individuals, thus indicating 
that females were more likely than males to disperse from their 
natal groups. This is similar to the dispersal pattern found in 
chimpanzees’, bonobos”’ and many human groups", but dissimilar 
from that of most gorillas and other primates’*. The small propor- 
tion of demonstrably non-local large hominin individuals could 
indicate that male australopiths had relatively small home ranges, 
or that they preferred dolomitic landscapes. 

Established palaeontological and archaeological techniques provide 
little tangible evidence of how early hominins used and moved across 
landscapes. For example, home-range size has been estimated on the 
basis of a rough correlation with body mass' and models of early 
hominin dispersal have relied on behaviours that are common among 
hominoids and are presumed to be present in a common ancestor*® *. 

We used a geochemical proxy, strontium isotope analysis of tooth 
enamel, to investigate landscape use in early hominins. We sampled a 
series of hominin tooth-crowns with a relatively new method for mea- 
suring strontium isotopes in teeth: laser ablation multi-collector 
inductively coupled plasma mass spectrometry (MC-ICP-MS). This 
method is almost non-destructive because it leaves only small traces 
(200 X 750 jm) on the enamel surface’*"* (Supplementary Fig. 1). 

The *’Sr/*°Sr ratios of animals directly reflect the *’Sr/*°Sr ratios of 
their foods, which in turn are primarily a reflection of local geology and 
to a lesser extent, of hydrology and atmospheric inputs’*'”. The 
*’Sr/*°Sr ratio of bedrock varies as a result of its original Rb/Sr ratio 
and age’*. Because strontium is ingested and incorporated in trace 
quantities into mammalian teeth during the period of enamel miner- 
alization, *’Sr/®°Sr ratios can be used to study movement across 
landscapes in geologically heterogeneous areas. The fossil-hominin- 
bearing caves of the Sterkfontein Valley are situated in the diverse 
geological substrates of the Transvaal supergroup in South Africa, 
and represent one such area’. This presents a unique opportunity to 
investigate land-use patterns of South African early hominins from the 
Plio-Pleistocene. 


We measured the *’Sr/**Sr ratios in the permanent dentition of 19 
australopiths from the Sterkfontein Valley (Supplementary Table 1 and 
Methods). Because tooth-crown formation was complete by approxi- 
mately age 8 in these hominins”, the isotopic composition of enamel 
should reflect behaviour before dispersal from the natal group. The 
specimens included 11 P. robustus individuals from Swartkrans 
(Member 1, ~1.8 million years ago) and eight A. africanus individuals 
from Sterkfontein (Member 4, ~2.2 million years ago) (Supplementary 
Tables 1 and 2). For comparative purposes, we measured the *’Sr/*°Sr 
ratios in the fossil enamel of 38 mammalian teeth that are roughly 
contemporaneous with these hominins (Supplementary Table 1). We 
use taxa with small home ranges (Procavia and Raphicerus), called here 
‘small-range mammals’, as a proxy for local *’Sr/*°Sr ratios”!. To estab- 
lish the biologically available *’Sr/*°Sr ratios across the region, we ana- 
lysed more than 170 modern plants and animals within 50 km of the 
fossil sites, sampling 11 different geological substrates (Fig. 1 and 
Supplementary Table 3). 

The biologically available *’Sr/*°Sr ratio of the geological substrate that 
includes the fossil-bearing caves, the Malmani dolomite, ranged from 
0.721 to 0.734. Its mean differs from that of nine nearby geological sub- 
strates (nested analysis of variance on ranks, unequal N HSD, P < 0.001) 
and overlaps appreciably with that of only two substrates (Fig. 2 and 
Supplementary Table 3). Therefore, individuals with *’Sr/*°Sr ratios out- 
side the dolomite range can be identified with confidence as non-local to 
the dolomite, that is, the tooth was mineralized while the individual spent 
at least some time subsisting elsewhere. More specific spatial attribution, 
beyond non-local (non-dolomite), is not possible at this stage. The mini- 
mum distance from the Sterkfontein and Swartkrans caves to a non-local 
geology is 2-3 km to the southeast, 5-6 km to the northwest and >30 km 
in roughly northeast and southwest directions (Fig. 1). 

The *’Sr/*°Sr data for fossils indicated that a higher proportion of 
Hominidae (32%, n= 19) were non-local than the proportions of 
Cercopithecidae (14%, n = 7), Procaviidae (9%, n = 11) and Bovidae 
(16%, n = 19) (Supplementary Table 1 and Supplementary Discussion). 
Among 57 fossil teeth analysed, five out of seven of the teeth with the 
most radiogenic (high *’Sr/*°Sr) values were hominins, and the *’Sr/*°Sr 
ratios of the Hominidae were significantly different from those of the 
small-range mammals (Kruskal-Wallis, Conover-Inman, P = 0.002), 
whereas those of the other primate family, Cercopithecidae, were not. 

Within the Hominidae, there was no statistically significant differ- 
ence between the proportions of non-locals in P. robustus (36%) and A. 
africanus (25%). However, there were significant differences between 
subsets of hominins defined by tooth size (Supplementary Fig. 2, 
Supplementary Table 2 and Methods). The four most radiogenic 
specimens were small hominins (tooth size below the mean for that 
tooth and species) and at least 50% of the small hominins were 
non-local. In contrast, significantly fewer of the large hominins 
(11%; tooth size above the mean for that tooth and species) were 
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Figure 1 | Map of Sterkfontein Valley showing the locations of Sterkfontein 
and Swartkrans, geological zones and sampling areas. Geological zones are 
represented by different colours and their ranges of biologically available 
°’S1/°°Sr are labelled. Sampling localities for biologically available *’Sr/°°Sr are 
shown as red circles. The figure is drawn on the basis of 1:250,000 maps 
published by the Geological Survey, Republic of South Africa, 1981. One 
sampling locality for Bushveld gabbro and two for Black Reef quartzite are not 
shown. Topographic relief in the area is mostly gentle and geological substrates 
adjacent to the Malmani dolomite are readily accessible on foot. 


demonstrably non-local (Fisher’s mid-P, P = 0.049) (Fig. 2 and Sup- 
plementary Table 1). Furthermore, there were more non-local small 
hominins than there were non-local small-range mammals (Fisher’s 
mid-P, P = 0.028), whereas the proportions of non-local large homi- 
nins and non-local small-range mammals were indistinguishable. 
Given the pattern of sexual dimorphism that has been suggested for 
P. robustus and A. africanus, both having male body weights of ~40 kg 
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Figure 2 | Strontium isotope ratios of australopith tooth enamel and 
biologically available *’Sr/*°Sr ratios across the Sterkfontein Valley. 
Symbols represent the mean *’Sr/*°Sr ratio of multiple laser scans made on each 
tooth (white, small tooth; black, large tooth; circle, canine; square, third molar). 
Whiskers show the intra-tooth range of laser scans. Internal (analytical) error 
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and female body weights of ~30 kg (ref. 22), and the pattern of sexual 
dimorphism in tooth size among similarly dimorphic hominoids”™, it 
is tempting to refer to the larger and smaller teeth as belonging to males 
and females, respectively. However, because there is overlap in the 
tooth dimensions of male and female hominoids, sex assignments will 
be most secure for the largest and smallest individuals (see Sup- 
plementary Discussion). When we considered only teeth that were 
more than one standard deviation above or below the mean 
(Supplementary Fig. 2 and Supplementary Table 1), 75% of the smaller 
teeth (n = 4) were non-local and 17% of the larger teeth (n = 6) were 
non-local, upholding the pattern found for the entire sample. 

Thus, the strontium isotope data indicate differences in landscape 
use between males and females. Because Sr was incorporated into the 
teeth before adulthood, when the hominins were probably travelling 
with their mothers, the data are unlikely to reflect differences in foraging 
areas between adult males and adult females. Rather, the Sr isotopes 
probably indicate that females preferentially moved away from residen- 
tial groups. Models of the earliest hominins, or of the last common 
ancestor of African apes and hominins, have often proposed female 
exogamy® * because, although it is rare among primates in general, itis a 
trait shared by some modern human groups", Pan?” and Gorilla’’. Pan 
and many modern humans are characterized by male philopatry”""', 
whereas in Gorilla, both males and females disperse at similar rates’. 

A Gorilla-like social structure was proposed for P. robustus on the 
basis of craniodental evidence for extended male development”. In 
Gorilla, one or a few males monopolize groups of females, forcing some 
males to disperse from their natal groups’’. Therefore, a Gorilla-like 
social structure might be expected to produce similar evidence for 
dispersal among male and female hominins. The strontium isotope 
data for P. robustus are too few to address this question, but differential 
evidence for male and female dispersal among the South African aus- 
tralopiths generally is more consistent with Pan-like dispersal patterns 
(see Supplementary Discussion). The lower sexual dimorphism in the 
size of canine teeth, relative to Pan and Gorilla**, may also militate 
against both Gorilla-like and Pan-like social structures because it indi- 
cates relatively low competition between males. We think it is likely 
that there is no appropriate modern analogue for the social structure of 
these australopiths, given their marked anatomical and ecological dif- 
ferences from extant hominoids (see ref. 26). 
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for each laser scan was <0.0003 (26). Biologically available *’Sr/**Sr ratios are 
based on the minimum to maximum *’Sr/*°Sr ratios of plants collected on each 
geological substrate. Ranges for Malmani dolomite, Hekpoort andesite/basalt, 
Witwatersrand (Wits) quartzite, Timeball Hill (TH) shale and Bushveld gabbro 
extend beyond the chart scale. Dasp, Daspoort quartzite; fm, formation. 
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Figure 3 | Proportions of non-local individuals among the fossil specimens. 
Bars represent proportions of fossil specimens for which the *’Sr/*°Sr ratio falls 
outside the range of biologically available °’Sr/*°Sr for the Malmani dolomite. 
The black bars include all non-local specimens of each group; black bars plus 
white areas indicate the proportions of non-local individuals when only 
hominin specimens less than or more than one standard deviation from mean 
tooth size for that category of tooth are considered (Supplementary Fig. 2 and 
Supplementary Discussion). 


The higher proportion of non-local Hominidae compared to other 
taxa (Fig. 3) does not necessarily indicate that all hominins ranged 
more widely; only that small individuals did, and we hypothesize that 
this is best explained by dispersal events. The small proportion of non- 
local large australopiths provides little evidence that males of either 
species ranged off the dolomite routinely. This could imply that these 
hominins had relatively small annual home ranges and/or that they 
had a preference for habitats on the dolomites (for example, owing to 
the presence of caves or preferred vegetation, see Supplemen- 
tary Discussion), with potential implications for our understanding 
of locomotor adaptations”, body proportions”* and dietary ecology in 
early hominins. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


All fossil teeth analysed are housed at the Ditsong National Museum of Natural 
History (formerly the Transvaal Museum) in Pretoria. Hominin tooth size was 
determined by comparing each tooth specimen to a sample that included all 
measurable specimens of each tooth category recovered from Sterkfontein, 
Makapansgat, Kromdraai, Swartkrans and Drimolen (see Supplementary Fig. 2). 

All of the fossil hominin teeth and all but two of the non-hominin teeth (see 
Supplementary Table 1) were analysed by laser ablation MC-ICP-MS and were 
sampled with several linear laser scans located on the external surface of the 
enamel. We spaced these laser scans evenly along the growth axis of the tooth, 
with the long axis of each linear laser scan (200 X 750 um) oriented perpendicular 
to the growth axis of the tooth. Laser ablation MC-ICP-MS was performed using a 
New Wave UP213 laser ablation unit operating at 213 nm, coupled to a NuPlasma 
high-resolution MC-ICP-MS in the Africa Earth Observatory Network (AEON) 
EarthLAB Facility at the University of Cape Town, following methods outlined in 
ref. 14. The quality of the data was checked by monitoring a bracketing standard (a 
modern rodent tooth) before and after all laser scans on fossil specimens during 
each laser session (Supplementary Fig. 1 and Supplementary Table 4). 

Plant specimens for determining biologically available *’Sr/*°Sr ratios were 
collected within a 50 km radius of the Sterkfontein and Swartkrans caves in areas 
where the soil was not contaminated by agriculture, mining, etc. Plants were dried 
and reduced to ash in the Department of Archaeology at the University of Cape 
Town. The plant ash was analysed for °’Sr/*°Sr by solution MC-ICP-MS at the 
Max Planck Institute for Evolutionary Anthropology in Leipzig. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


All fossil teeth analysed are housed at the Ditsong National Museum of Natural 
History (formerly the Transvaal Museum) in Pretoria. Hominin tooth size was 
determined by comparing each tooth specimen to a sample that included all 
measurable specimens of each tooth category recovered from Sterkfontein, 
Makapansgat, Kromdraai, Swartkrans and Drimolen (see Supplementary Fig. 2 
and Supplementary Discussion). 

Fossil teeth were analysed by laser ablation MC-ICP-MS, with the exception of 
two Antidorcas marsupialis teeth, small pieces of which were analysed by solution 
MC-ICP-MS (Supplementary Table 1). All of the hominin teeth and most of the 
faunal teeth were sampled with multiple linear laser scans (Supplementary Table 
1) located on the external surface of the enamel, but not on the occlusal surface. 
The area was prepared with successive swabbing and drying episodes using ultra- 
pure deionized water, acetone and 0.1 M acetic acid. 

Wherever possible, the linear laser scans (200 X 750 tum per scan for the analysis 
run) were evenly spaced along the growth axis of the tooth, with the long axis of 
each laser scan oriented perpendicular to the growth axis of the tooth. The distance 
between laser scans on hominin teeth ranged from 0.4 to 2.4mm and the height of 
crown available for sampling was 5.2-11.7 mm. The number of laser scans per 
tooth did not correlate with the variability within a tooth (with variability defined 
as the maximum laser-scan *’Sr/*°Sr ratio minus the minimum laser-scan 
87Sr/8°Sr ratio; R? = 0.018), nor did the length of crown measured correlate with 
variability (R” = 0.117). 

Laser ablation MC-ICP-MS was performed using a New Wave UP213 laser 
ablation unit operating at 213 nm, coupled to a NuPlasma high-resolution MC- 
ICP-MS in the Africa Earth Observatory Network (AEON) EarthLAB Facility at 
the University of Cape Town, following the methods detailed in ref. 14 (laser set- 
up parameters are given in Supplementary Table 5). 

The quality of the data was checked by monitoring a bracketing standard before 
and after all laser scans on specimens during each laser session (Supplementary 
Fig. 1 and Supplementary Table 4). The standard was a modern rodent incisor 
(either specimen 26-r1 or specimen 26-10z, depending on availability; Sup- 
plementary Table 4) from a modern barn owl roost at Gladysvale cave (about 
13 km northeast of Sterkfontein). ‘True’ *’Sr/*°Sr ratios for the standards were 
determined by solution MC-ICP-MS, with solution data referenced to the inter- 
national Sr isotope standard, SRM 987 (°’Sr/*°Sr = 0.710255). Strontium isotope 
ratios of the fossil specimens were not corrected to the bracketing standard; rather, 
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results were only accepted from laser sessions in which the °’Sr/*°Sr ratios of the 
bracketing standard were within 0.001 of their solution values. 

87¢1/°°Sr ratios of fossil enamel in two specimens (SKX 8455a and SKX 4878, 
both Antidorcas marsupialis) were measured by solution MC-ICP-MS. A ~5 mg 
piece of fossil enamel was removed from the tooth in South Africa using a handheld 
drill outfitted with a diamond-bit saw and was then taken to the Department of 
Human Evolution, Max Planck Institute for Evolutionary Anthropology (MPI- 
EVA) for analysis, following the methods outlined in ref. 14 (operation parameters 
are given in Supplementary Table 6). 

Plant specimens for determining biologically available *’Sr/*°Sr ratios were 
collected within a 50km radius of the Sterkfontein and Swartkrans cave sites. 
For each geological substrate, up to ten sampling sites were selected in areas away 
from agricultural land-use, and in areas not disturbed by road development, 
mining or other activities that might contaminate the soil with foreign substances. 
At each sampling site, leaves, stems, seeds and/or fruits were collected from up to 
ten different plants, which included a variety of grass, forb and tree species. For 
each plant, about 2 g of air-dried plant material was reduced to ash in a porcelain 
crucible in a muffle oven at 500°C for 6-8h in the Department of Archaeology, 
University of Cape Town. 

In the clean lab at MPI-EVA, 10-20 mg of plant ash was weighed into Teflon or 
Savillex beakers and digested in 2 ml of 14.3 M (65%) HNO; at 120°C for 8h. The 
remains were centrifuged three times at 13,000 r.p.m. for 20 min. After separation, 
the clear liquid was dried down and re-dissolved in 1 ml of 3 MHNO3. The sample 
was then loaded onto clean 2-ml columns containing preconditioned” 50-100 um 
bead Sr-Spec resin. After three washes with 3M HNOs, the Sr was eluted in 
ultrapure deionized water and dried, then re-dissolved in 3% HNO; in preparation 
for solution MC-ICP-MS. 

Plant and tooth samples for solution MC-ICP-MS were analysed at MPI-EVA 
on a Thermo Fisher Neptune MC-ICP-MS instrument in static mode, following 
the methods detailed in ref. 14 (operation parameters are in Supplementary 
Table 6). Repeated measurements of strontium isotope standard SRM 987, which 
was run concurrently with the samples, resulted in a mean *’Sr/**Sr value of 
0.710264 + 0.000035 (26, n= 66). Total procedural blanks were considered 
negligible (**Sr = 0.040-0.070V) at <0.4% of the analyte signal intensity 
("Sr = ~20V). 


29. Charlier, B. L.A. etal. Methods for the microsampling and high-precision analysis 
of strontium and rubidium isotopes at single crystal scale for petrological and 
geochronological applications. Chem. Geol. 232, 114-133 (2006). 
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Nematoda from the terrestrial deep subsurface of 


South Africa 


G. Borgonie', A. Garcia~Moyano’t, D. Litthauer”, W. Bert!*, A. Bester, E. van Heerden’?, C. Miller’, M. Erasmus? & T. C. Onstott* 


Since its discovery over two decades ago, the deep subsurface bio- 
sphere has been considered to be the realm of single-cell organisms, 
extending over three kilometres into the Earth’s crust and compris- 
ing a significant fraction of the global biosphere’ *. The constraints 
of temperature, energy, dioxygen and space seemed to preclude the 
possibility of more-complex, multicellular organisms from surviv- 
ing at these depths. Here we report species of the phylum Nematoda 
that have been detected in or recovered from 0.9-3.6-kilometre- 
deep fracture water in the deep mines of South Africa but have 
not been detected in the mining water. These subsurface nematodes, 
including a new species, Halicephalobus mephisto, tolerate high 
temperature, reproduce asexually and preferentially feed upon sub- 
surface bacteria. Carbon-14 data indicate that the fracture water in 
which the nematodes reside is 3,000-12,000-year-old palaeometeoric 
water. Our data suggest that nematodes should be found in other 
deep hypoxic settings where temperature permits, and that they may 
control the microbial population density by grazing on fracture sur- 
face biofilm patches. Our results expand the known metazoan bio- 
sphere and demonstrate that deep ecosystems are more complex 
than previously accepted. The discovery of multicellular life in the 
deep subsurface of the Earth also has important implications for the 
search for subsurface life on other planets in our Solar System. 


Phylum Nematoda Potts, 1932 
Suborder Cephalobina 
Superfamily Panagrolaimidae 
Halicephalobus mephisto sp. nov. 


Etymology. Mephisto (from Mephistopheles, pseudo-Greek): “he who 
loves not the light”, alluding to the Devil, Lord of the Underworld, in 
reference to the Faust legend in medieval mythology because the new 
species is found at a depth of 1.3 km in the Earth’s crust. 

Holotype. Museum voor Dierkunde, Ghent University, Belgium (col- 
lection number, UGMD 104182). 

Paratype. Museum voor Dierkunde, Ghent University, Belgium (col- 
lection number, UGMD 104182) (nine paratypes); University of the 
Free State, Bloemfontein, South Africa (collection number, UFS 
GB0035) (six paratypes). 

Locality. Type population collected from shaft 3, level 26, corridor 28 
of Beatrix gold mine, South Africa, at a depth of 1.3 km, approximately 
1km north of shaft 3 (28° 14’ 24.06’' S, 26° 47’ 45.25"’ E). Nematodes 
collected from fracture water expelled from a high-pressure valve. 
Diagnosis. Body straight to slightly ventrally arcuate after fixation, 
0.52-0.56 mm long with annulations. Tail relatively long and tail tip 
filiform; terminus straight to variably curved. Reproductive system 
monodelphic, prodelphic and on right side of intestine with posterior 
reflexed ovary extending 99-135 um posterior to vulva. Ovary tip not 
reflexed back anteriorly. Temperature tolerant and parthenogenetic. 
See Supplementary Discussion and Description for more details. 
Description. Although Halicephalobus is a morphologically minima- 
listic genus, H. mephisto is a new typological morphospecies as it can 


be easily differentiated from all other species of Halicephalobus by the 
presence of a long tail (110-130 um; ratio of total length to body 
diameter at anus, c’ = 9-10) with a filiform terminus and no reflexed 
ovary tip (Fig. 1). Phylogenetically, H. mephisto has a maximally 
supported sister relationship with Halicephalobus  gingivalis— 
Halicephalobus spp., differing by 10% from H. gingivalis and by 8% 
from other Halicephalobus species. In comparison, the most closely 
related different genus, Procephalobus, differs by 17% from H. 
mephisto. Alternative alignment methods did not have a single effect 
on the tree topology outcome and resulted in a similar or increased 
branch support for the H. gingivalis-Halicephalobus spp. clade. The 
monophyly of Halicephalobus was always maximally supported, inde- 
pendent of the alignment method. Furthermore, 13 and 6 autapo- 
morphic characters were present in the small-subunit ribosomal 
RNA sequences for the new species and its sister clade, respectively. 
Although based on limited available homologous sequences, multiple 
autapomorphic characters from two loci (18S and D2D3) and multiple 
autapomorphic characters in both sister lineages (18S) indicate lineage 
exclusivity for H. mephisto with respect to other Halicephalobus 
species (Fig. 2). Hence, the species status of H. mephisto fulfils the 
requirements of an amalgamation of evolutionary and phylogenetic 
species concepts. 

Although Eukaryota, Bacteria and Archaea cohabitate in almost all 
surface environments on the Earth, very few searches for eukaryotes in 
the subsurface have been published. In South Carolina 0.1-10 eukaryotes 
per gram comprising algae, fungi, amoebae and flagellates have been 
discovered* at a depth of 200 m, and in Sweden 0.01-1 fungal cells per 
millilitre, ~3 jum in size, have been found® in 200-450-m deep fractures. 
In this study of the South African subsurface, we expanded the search 
for subsurface life to nematodes because they are one of the most 
successful metazoan phyla with respect to their abundances, distri- 
bution and physiological tolerance”; they can enter a state of anabiosis 
for extended periods; and they continue to metabolize aerobically in 
hypoxic environments where the partial pressure of oxygen (po,) is 
only 0.4 kPa (ref. 9). : 

We took the following steps to determine whether the nematodes 
recovered were indigenous and not recent surface or mining contami- 
nants: adaptation of filtration procedures that had been successfully 
used to collect planktonic microorganisms from thousands of litres of 
borehole water’? (Supplementary Methods); soil samples around the 
boreholes and the mining water were tested for nematodes; the chemical 
composition and the microbial community structure of the fracture 
water were determined; and the 7H and !“C concentrations were mea- 
sured. Twenty-two water samples were collected from six boreholes 
ranging in depth from 0.5 to 3.6km and located in five different 
South African mines (Table 1). Between 475 and 9,7921 of water were 
filtered for each sample. Eighteen soil samples were collected, six of 
which were from Beatrix gold mine. Seven mining water samples were 
collected, three of which were from Beatrix gold mine and for which 2 to 
31,5821 of water were filtered. 


Department of Biology, Nematology Section, Ghent University, Ledeganckstraat 35, B9000 Ghent, Belgium. *Metagenomics Platform, Department of Microbial, Biochemical and Food Biotechnology, 
University of the Free State, PO Box 339, Bloemfontein 9300, South Africa. *Laboratory of Nematology, Department of Plant Sciences, Wageningen University, 6708 Wageningen, The Netherlands. 
“Department of Geosciences, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 08544, USA. +Present address: Department of Biology, University of Bergen, Postbox 7803, N-5020 Bergen, Norway. 
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Figure 1 | General morphology of H. mephisto. Light microscopy drawings 
of female holotype and scanning electron microscopy photograph of head. 

a, Entire body; b, neck region; c, anterior region; d, scanning electron 
microscope face view (scale bar, 1 jum; black arrowheads indicate the positions 
of two cephalic papillae; black arrow indicates amphid opening); 

e, reproductive system; f, tail. SE, secretory—excretory. 


Borehole water from Beatrix gold mine yielded the new species, 
H. mephisto. Borehole water from Driefontein gold mine yielded 
two nematode species, Plectus aquatilis and a monhysterid specimen 
that survived but did not reproduce. Borehole water from the shallowest 
site, Star Diamonds mine, and from Zondereinde platinum mine did 
not yield any nematodes, but a fourth nematode, a monhysterid species, 
was detected in DNA extracted from borehole water from the deepest 
site at Tau Tona gold mine. All three living nematode species fed on the 
borehole water bacteria in preference to Escherichia coli (Supplemen- 
tary Methods), and the two that were able to reproduce did so by 
parthenogenesis (Table 2). None of these species were found in more 
than one borehole. Although these three boreholes were sampled on 
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Figure 2 | Bayesian-interference 50%-majority-rule consensus phylogenies 
based on small-subunit rDNA data. H. mephisto with GenBank sequences of 
closely related taxa. Branch support is indicated with posterior probability 
values. Scale bar, expected substitutions per site. SSU, small subunit. 


multiple dates, nematodes were only recovered from the first sample 
(Table 1). No other metazoans were detected. Only two of the soil 
samples yielded nematodes, but only when the soil was wet, and all were 
taxonomically distinct from the three borehole nematodes (Table 1). 
None of the soil samples from Beatrix gold mine yielded nematodes. 
Nematodes also were not detected in any mining water samples. 

The borehole valves at the Beatrix and Driefontein gold mines were 
closed for at least several months to a year before sampling and the 
high water pressure on opening the valves and flushing the filtration 
apparatus precluded contamination from air. The possibility of nema- 
todes being contaminants from borehole drilling is unlikely because 
the mining water used for drilling is treated with NaClO and H,O, to 
the point that nematode DNA is highly degraded and because the high 
pressure of fracture water encountered during drilling flushes out 
drilling water (Supplementary Discussion). Nonetheless, we tested 
for this possibility at Beatrix gold mine—where a 6,480-1 borehole 
water sample yielded H. mephisto—by filtering 31,5821 of the mining 
water used for drilling from a valve close to the borehole: no nematodes 
were detected. We cannot preclude the possibility that nematodes were 
present in the mining water at the time the borehole was drilled a year 
before sampling, but this seems unlikely given that the disinfection 
procedures are standard operating protocols. Because the nematodes 
were parthenogenetic, crossing with surface species was impossible, 
and nematode morphology and genetics cannot be used as indicators 
of long-term isolation’*’*. Further evaluation of their indigeneity, 
therefore, relied upon environmental data. 

The water sampled was hypoxic, with dissolved O2 concentrations 
ranging from 13 to 72 1M (Supplementary Tables). The borehole water 
from Beatrix gold mine yielded sulphate concentrations that were 
similar to that of the 3-5-Myr-old fracture water from a depth of 
1.5 km (ref. 13) and were 100 times less than that of the mining water”. 
The geochemistry of the borehole water from Driefontein gold mine 
was consistent with groundwater from the karstic, sulphidic Transvaal 
dolomite aquifer’*. The borehole water from Tau Tona gold mine was 
consistent with other highly saline fracture water from depths of 
>3km and was distinct from the mining water and acidic mine 
drainage water in this mining district'**. The 16S rRNA gene clone 
libraries comprised sulphate-reducing Firmicutes and Deltaproteo- 
bacteria, heterotrophic Proteobacteria (fermenters and/or methano- 
trophs), Nitrospira and chemolithotrophic Proteobacteria that have 
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Table 1 | Geochemical, isotopic and nematode results 
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Star Diamonds Driefontein Beatrix Zondereinde Tau Tona 
Borehole 1 Borehole 2 

Depth (km) 0.5 0.9 13 1.3 1.7 3.6 
T (°C) 32 24 30 37 48 48 
pH 8.3 7.5 Fd 79 8.3 7.7 
Po, (kPa)* 4.6 25 3.1 1.3-6.8 2.4 2.9 
Microbial counts (cells per litre) NA <10° NA 3 x 10° 2x10° 3.4 x 10° 
Samples with nematodes/total samples 0/2 1/3+ 0/6 1/6 0/1 1/4 
Nematodes (number per litre) NA ~7x10°° NA ~3x10°° <10-4 >~5x104 
3H (TR) NA 0.270 + 0.026 NA 0.014 + 0.024 0.062 + 0.045 0.034 + 0.021 
813C (%o VPDB)t NA -8 NA —32 -174 -17.7 
AMcs NA —932.8+ 1.0 NA —704.1 + 2.2 645.9+24 619.6429 
MC age (yr) NA 10,104-12,084 NA 4,413-6,247 5,798 2,919-5,165 
H. mephisto = = = + = = 
P. aquatilis = a a = = = 
Monhysterid sp. 1 = a = = = = 
Monhysterid sp. 2 = = = = = +I 
Control samples 
Soil Dorylaimids, mononchids _Diploscapter coronatus = = = = 


and annelids 


Mining water# 


and Rhabditis regenfussi 


NA, not analysed; TR, tritium units (1 3H per 1018 H atoms). 


* Do, (kPa) = 101.325 x [02] x 1.8 x 10*/Ky, where Ky = exp{[—286.942 + 15,450.6/T (K) + 36.5593In(T(K)) + 0.0187662T (K)]/1.987} is Henry's solubility constant (moles of O2 per moles of H20 at the 


partial pressure of Oz in atmosphere) and [Oz] is the dissolved Oz concentration in micromolars. 


+ One sample yielded two nematodes of two separate species. In the case of Beatrix gold mine, only one nematode was found. 
£818C = (13C/12C).ampie/(13C/12C) standard — 1; standard used is Vienna PeeDee Belemnitella americana (VPDB). 


§AMC=10 x Cpmc — 1,000; 'Cpmc is the carbon activity as per cent modern carbon. 


||Samples did not yield a cultivable nematode, but the DNA from the fracture yielded an 18S rRNA gene sequence belonging to Monhysteridae. 
Approximately 900 g of soil was plated, and in the cases where the soil was dry an additional 900 g was wetted and plated. The total number of nematodes was 17 for Star Diamonds mine and 18 for Driefontein 


gold mine. 


#Two to six litres of mining water was filtered for metazoans except at Beatrix gold mine, where 31,582 litres of mining water was filtered (Supplementary Tables and Supplementary Discussion). 


been previously detected in the fracture water of these mines’* (Sup- 
plementary Tables and Supplementary Discussion). With the excep- 
tion of the Driefontein borehole water, the 7H concentrations were 
within 2 s.d. of the detection limit (Table 1). In comparison with the 
concentration, 10-100 TR, in regional precipitation during the late 
1980s'°, these values indicate that <1% of the borehole water comprises 
post-1980s surface water and that no more than ~3% of the Driefontein 
borehole water can be modern. The A'“C values for the dissolved in- 
organic carbon ranged from —932.8 to —619.6 and, using these values 
along with regional recharge values and corrections for dead carbon 
(Supplementary Tables and Supplementary Discussion), the estimated 
‘SC ages ranged from about 2,900 to 12,100 years (Table 1). 

The geochemical, isotopic and molecular data indicate that the 
nematode-bearing water represents palaeometeoric, hypoxic water 
that contains a microbial assemblage comprising both aerobic and 
anaerobic bacteria. The cultured nematodes preferentially fed on these 
bacteria as opposed to E. coli. Nematodes were absent from the mining 
water, and when found twice in soils they were taxonomically distinct 
from those found in the palaeometeoric water. No other metazoans 
were found in the palaeometeoric water. The nematodes, therefore, do 
not seem to be contaminants due to mining or incursion of modern 
water, but seem to be indigenous to the palaeometeoric water. 

The subsurface microbial population density can sustain nematodes 
for thousands of years. The ratio of planktonic microbial cells to nema- 
todes was 10°-10':1 (Table 1), greatly exceeding the 10-100:1 ratio of 
microbial cells to protists reported for other terrestrial subsurface 
environments’. Rather than feeding on planktonic cells, the nematodes 


Table 2 | Nematode characteristics 


Species Maximum growth Reproduction Feeding type 
temperature (°C) 

H. mephisto 41 Parthenogenetic Bacteriophagous 

P. aquatilis 31 Parthenogenetic Bacteriophagous 

Monhysterid sp. 1 Unknown Sexual? Bacteriophagous 

Monhysterid sp. 2 Unknown Unknown Bacteriophagous* 


* Monhysteridae are classified as ‘bacterial feeding’ and/or ‘substrate ingestion’ on the basis of their 
buccal morphology”. Substrate ingestion is theoretically identical to bacterial feeding, predation and 
unicellular eukaryote feeding in many groups, because more than a pure food source is ingested. 


are more likely to graze on the patches of bacteria (~5 X 10° cells per 
square centimetre) attached to the fracture surfaces'’. This density 
corresponds to a sessile microbial concentration 100 times that of 
the planktonic cells, making the ratio of microbial cells to nematodes 
~10'°-10'*:1. Given the dry weight of H. mephisto, 2.6 X10 *g 
(Supplementary Discussion), measured bacterivory rates of 6.6 X 10° 
to 15.2 X 10° bacterial cells per millimetre of nematode per day and 
respiration/total carbon consumption ratios of 0.16 to 0.72 (ref. 18) for 
nematodes, ~10* bacterial cells could readily sustain H. mephisto for 
one day and 10" for about 30,000 years. The association of nematodes 
with biofilms may explain why they were detected only when the bore- 
holes were first opened and not in subsequent samples. The initial 
release of high-pressure water would have dislodged biofilms and 
nematodes from the fracture surfaces and some time would be required 
for the biofilm community to reform after the borehole was sealed 
again. This lack of reproducibility in eukaryote presence was also 
observed for subsurface fungi®. 

Dioxygen is not a limiting factor. Water samples yielded O2 concen- 
trations of 13 to 72 uM (equivalent to 1.3 to 6.8 kPa of O, in Table 1), 
values that can sustain the maximum metabolic rate of 3 X 10 * moles 
of O, per gram of nematode per hour for Caenorhabditis elegans'””°. If 
the palaeometeoric water had an O, concentration of ~350 1M on 
recharge, then the '“C ages constrain the O consumption rate to be 
~3 X10 *to8 X 10 *Myr_', values which overlap those reported for 
the Middendorf aquifer’. Given the mass of H. mephisto, its maximum 
metabolic rate would be ~7 X 10° moles of O, per nematode per year. 
The observed O2 consumption rate could support ~1 nematode per 
litre at its maximum metabolic rate, compared to the 1 nematode per 
10* litres detected. Even at an O, concentration of 4M, nematodes 
metabolize aerobically’, but at much slower rates”. 

Temperature imposes a limit to the depth at which nematodes could 
live. The temperature of Beatrix borehole 2 is higher than most ter- 
restrial nematodes can tolerate, but H. mephisto showed a high tem- 
perature tolerance (Table 2) like that of the opportunistic pathogen 
Halicephalobus gingivalis. The detection of the monhysterid species in 
the Tau Tona borehole at 48 °C is significantly higher than a reported 
occurrence of this species in a hot spring at 43°C (ref. 22), but is 
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comparable to the occurrences of nematodes in hot springs at 51 to 
61°C (refs 23-25). 

Our data suggest that the interactions between meiofaunal com- 
munities and chemolithotrophic biofilms found in hypoxic, sulphide 
cave systems, for example Movile cave in Romania”, extend to greater 
depths and smaller confines and could control the size and turnover 
rate of subsurface microbial communities. Given their abundance on 
the sea floor and around hydrothermal vents, nematodes should also be 
found beneath the sea floor in the sediments or in mid-ocean-ridge 
basalt’. Other meiofauna, such as the Loricifera inhabiting the deep, 
anoxic, hypersaline L’Atalante basin”, could also be present. The ability 
of multicellular organisms to survive in the subsurface should be con- 
sidered in the evolution of eukaryotes and the search for life on Mars. 
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Earliest evidence of mammalian social behaviour in 
the basal Tertiary of Bolivia 


Sandrine Ladevéze', Christian de Muizon’, Robin M. D. Beck*, Damien Germain? & Ricardo Cespedes-Paz* 


The vast majority of Mesozoic and early Cenozoic metatherian 
mamunals (extinct relatives of modern marsupials) are known only 
from partial jaws or isolated teeth, which give insight into their 
probable diets and phylogenetic relationships but little else. The 
few skulls known are generally crushed, incomplete or both’, and 
associated postcranial material is extremely rare. Here we report 
the discovery of an exceptionally large number of almost undis- 
torted, nearly complete skulls and skeletons of a stem-metatherian, 
Pucadelphys andinus, in the early Palaeocene epoch’ of Tiupampa 
in Bolivia®*. These give an unprecedented glimpse into early 
metatherian morphology, evolutionary relationships and, espe- 
cially, ecology. The remains of 35 individuals have been collected, 
with 22 of these represented by nearly complete skulls and asso- 
ciated postcrania. These individuals were probably buried in a 
single catastrophic event, and so almost certainly belong to the 
same population’. The preservation of multiple adult, sub-adult 
and juvenile individuals in close proximity (<1 m”) is indicative of 
gregarious social behaviour or at least a high degree of social 
tolerance and frequent interaction. Such behaviour is unknown in 
living didelphids, which are highly solitary and have been regarded, 
perhaps wrongly, as the most generalized living marsupials. The 
Tiupampan P.andinus population also exhibits strong sexual 
dimorphism, which, in combination with gregariousness, suggests 
strong male-male competition and polygyny. Our study shows that 
social interactions occurred in metatherians as early as the basal 
Palaeocene and that solitary behaviour may not be plesiomorphic 
for Metatheria as a whole. 

The locality of Tiupampa, Bolivia’®"’, has yielded an abundant and 
remarkably preserved mammal fauna from the earliest Palaeocene’. 
Some of the most spectacular fossils are numerous partial skulls and 
skeletons of the small (about 20 g) stem-metatherian, P. andinus (Fig. 1 
and Supplementary Information). In 1985, four partial skeletons (two 
of them with a skull) and eight additional sub-complete to partial 
skulls were discovered in an area of less than a square metre. Some 
isolated jaws and teeth were also collected in this area. In 1997, a 
second concentration of P. andinus remains was discovered approxi- 
mately 3m away from the first area, with 23 skulls and associated 
postcranial skeletons present in approximately a square metre 
(Fig. 1). These previously undescribed 1997 specimens have now been 
prepared and, together with the 1985 specimens, provide significant 
new information about the ecology of Pucadelphys. 

In both areas, the skeletons were often intermixed with little or no 
disarticulation. Such preservation demonstrates that there was no 
postmortem transportation. The abundance of sub-complete articu- 
lated skeletons of other small vertebrates (pantodonts, two other 
metatherians, frogs, lizards, snakes, newborn crocodiles) and the pres- 
ence of numerous crocodile eggs (including an intact nest) all within a 
very restricted area (less than 100 m7’) suggests that a single cata- 
strophic event buried this fauna in situ; sedimentological evidence 
indicates that the fauna existed by a pond or ox-bow lake, adjacent 


to the bank of a large meandering river®'®'*. P. andinus appears to 
have been mainly terrestrial with arboreal abilities’, and probably 
lived in burrows’®. In this context, it is highly probable that the 
P. andinus individuals were living together and therefore comprise a 
sample of the same population. Of the 35 specimens represented by 
partial skulls and/or partial skeletons, 22 present exceptionally 
preserved skulls and mandibles (12 adult females, six adult males, four 
sub-adults), which is unprecedented in the fossil record of pre-Neogene 
therians. Indeed, Pucadelphys is now known from more specimens 
than several living marsupials (for example, Glironia venusta, 
Microperoryctes murina). 

Four of the skulls of the P. andinus sample represent sub-adults, 
given that their adult dentition is not fully erupted: P3 (third upper 
premolar) and m4 (fourth lower molar) are both partially erupted, 
while tooth M4 is unerupted. From comparison with extant didelphid 
marsupials, this dental stage may correspond to either immature or 
sexually precocious individuals'*’’. A single lower jaw'® retains an 
alveolus for tooth dp3 (third deciduous lower premolar), and tooth 
m3 is only partially erupted, suggesting that it is from an immature 
individual’*’’. Of the 18 skulls with fully erupted adult dentition, six 
are considerably larger than the others and exhibit longer canines and 
higher sagittal and occipital crests. However, the size, relative propor- 
tions and morphology of the postcanine dentition indicate that all 18 
individuals belong to a single species. The morphological differences 
are here interpreted as evidence of strong sexual dimorphism (Fig. 2). 

Body-mass estimates (Supplementary Information) indicate that 
the larger skulls, considered here to represent males, are from indivi- 
duals that weighed on average 35% more than the smaller-skulled 
(female) individuals (Supplementary Information). Strong sexual size 
dimorphism is found in some extant marsupials that are probably 
ecologically similar to P. andinus in terms of body size, diet (based on 
dental morphology) and pattern of locomotion (terrestrial-scansorial 
to arboreal), namely small South American didelphids (for example, 
species of Gracilinanus, Marmosa, Marmosops and. Monodelphis’’) and 
small Australian dasyurids (for example, Antechinus'*). However, the 
dimorphism seen in these living taxa appears to be connected with 
semelparity (all males die shortly after a single breeding season)'”””, 
and P. andinus was clearly not semelparous, given the coexistence of 
adult males with sub-adults and juveniles. Sexual size dimorphism in 
small dasyurids may be related to male dominance over females, 
which are generally territorial and commonly aggressive towards con- 
specifics”®. However, the presence of multiple adult males and females 
in the P. andinus sample indicates that females were non-territorial, 
and so the observed sexual size dimorphism is more likely to be con- 
nected with male-male competition, and hence polygyny (one male 
mates with more than one female). 

Principal component analyses (PCAs) based on a maximum of 43 
craniodental measurements reveal good discrimination of putative 
male and female individuals, as well as between adults and sub-adults 
(Fig. 3, Supplementary Information). A sexual dimorphism index (SDI, 
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Two intermingled partial skeletons (top, sub-adult; bottom, adult female) 


Figure 1 | Skulls and partial skeletons of P. andinus from the same 
population of basal Palaeocene beds at Tiupampa (Bolivia). a, MHNC 8364. 
b, MHNC 8377. c, MHNC 8381. d, MHNC 8382. e, MHNC 8266. f, MHNC 
8386. g, MHNC 8389. h, MHNC 8379. i, MHNC 8376. j, MHNC 8380. 

k, MHNC 8378. 1, MHNC 8391. m, MHNC 8388. n, MHNC 8265. 0, MHNC 


Female 
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Sub-adults 


Reconstruction of the dead individuals before fossilization 


8384. p, MHNC 8392. The differences of position in skulls and bones between 
the block with tangled skeletons (left) and the reconstruction (right) is 
interpreted as bone displacement after flesh decomposition and prior to 
sediment consolidation. 


as defined in the Supplementary Information), together with iden- 
tification of the most dimorphic parameters by analyses of variance 
(ANOVAs), reveals that P. andinus males are characterized by longer 
and wider skulls (markedly expanded posteriorly), longer and higher 
dentaries and larger canines. These sexually dimorphic craniodental 
features have been shown to be reliable indicators of social structure in 
living faunivorous mammals’, and further supports the existence of 
strong male-male competition and polygyny in P. andinus. 

Beyond these sexually dimorphic morphological features, the, 
P.andinus sample also reveals extreme intra-specific and intra- 
individual variability in molar morphology that is unrelated to sexual 
dimorphism. Indeed, if found as isolated elements, several teeth would 
probably have been identified as representing different taxa. The most 
variable molar features are overall robustness and size, morphology of 
the stylar cusps, protocone width, talonid labial angle, entoconid size, 
paraconid position and, most strikingly, the overall morphology and 
proportion of the ultimate molars (Fig. 4). Such intra-populational 
variation in molar morphology has not been observed in similar-sized 
modern didelphids (except for the stylar cusp variation”), but is pre- 
sent in some populations of the much larger Didelphis virginiana. 

The population structure seen in the Pucadelphys fossil assemblage 
comprises multiple adults of both sexes and different ages (based on 
the degree of tooth wear), together with sub-adults and one juvenile. 
Extant didelphids are solitary animals occurring at low overall popu- 
lation densities and are usually highly intolerant of conspecifics”. 


Figure 2 | Skulls and mandibles of male (right, MHNC 8266) and female 
(left, MHNC 8378) of P. andinus. Top, dorsal view; middle, ventral view; 
bottom, lateral view. 
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Figure 3 | PCA of 32 cranial and dental variables in 13 adult specimens of 
P. andinus. (This is PCA3; see Supplementary Information for the method and 
other PCAs). The repartition of the variables on the two first axes of the PCA 
highlights a good discrimination of the males (left, in red) and females (right, in 
black). The symbols refer to specimens: open black circle, MHNC 8376; open 
red circle, MHNC 8377; filled black circle, MHNC 8378; open black square, 
MHNC 8379; filled black square, MHNC 8380; filled red circle, MHNC 8381; 
open red square, MHNC 8382; filled red square, MHNC 8364; open red 
triangle, MHNC 8266; open black triangle, MHNC 8386; filled red triangle, 
YPEB Pal 6105; filled black triangle, YPFB Pal 6108; open black diamond, YPFB 
Pal 6110. Scale, 2cm. 


Female didelphids are highly territorial and their home ranges rarely 
overlap. Most dasyurids are also solitary”*. By contrast, the presence of 
the fossils of at least 35 individuals, including 12 adult females, within 
an area of a few square metres strongly suggests that P. andinus was 
gregarious and that females were non-territorial. 

Available data suggest that didelphids have a non-monogamous, 
probably promiscuous, mating system, with males actively searching 


Figure 4 | Upper and lower dental series of P. andinus to show the 
individual variation of dental morphology. a, d, Left lower (a) and left upper 
(d) tooth row of MHNC 8378 (female). b, e, Right (reversed) lower (b) and right 
(reversed) upper (e) tooth row of MHNC 8381 (male). ¢, f, Right (reversed) 
lower (c) and right (reversed) upper (f) tooth row of MHNC 8266 (male). 
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for females during the breeding season’. Even during the breeding 
season, no didelphid species has been reported to form groups as large 
as those inferred in P. andinus. Didelphids never live in groups that 
include adults of both sexes together with sub-adults and juveniles, 
again unlike P. andinus. Dasyurid mating systems are either based on 
promiscuous matings between solitary individuals in overlapping 
home ranges” or lek promiscuity, with individual females visiting 
aggregations of males**. The presence of multiple sub-adults and at 
least one juvenile in the P. andinus sample, together with the female- 
biased sex ratio of 12 adult females and six adult males, suggests that 
the inferred gregariousness in this species is not connected to mating. 

Although most dasyurids are predominantly or entirely solitary, 
nesting groups occur in some species. These usually comprise a mother 
with young and postweaning juveniles, but nesting groups of between 
two and 40 individuals have been observed”®. However, such large 
nesting groups have only been reported in southern Australia, and 
communal nesting only occurs during winter with the onset of very 
cold nights**. This pattern, together with the observation that the 
dasyurid Sminthopsis crassicaudata also forms winter nests with the 
house mouse Mus musculus (normally its prey)”’, suggests that the 
primary purpose of large nesting groups is thermoregulatory, with 
huddling allowing energetic savings. Bolivia in the early Cenozoic 
was approximately at the same latitude as it is now (the present latitude 
of Tiupampa is about 18° S) but at much lower altitude than today. The 
climate at Tiupampa was probably similar to that of the modern 
Amazonian rainforest, namely tropical with temperatures well above 
freezing throughout the year and with wet-dry seasonality, which is 
reinforced by the fact that the neotropic temperatures during the 
Palaeocene were significantly warmer than they are now (about 
+6 °C warmer)”. The gregariousness inferred in P. andinus was there- 
fore unlikely to be connected with thermoregulation. 

In summary, the fossils discussed here demonstrate that the early 
Palaeocene P. andinus population at Tiupampa was a socially interact- 
ing group, characterized by gregariousness, male-male competition 
and polygyny. The probable tropical climate of Tiupampa during 
the early Palaeocene suggests that breeding in P. andinus was probably 
aseasonal, which may have encouraged male-male competition and 
hence led to the evolution of sexual size and shape dimorphism. The 
discovery at Tiupampa of six articulated and intertmingled skeletons 
of another metatherian taxon, Andinodelphys cochabambensis (which 
was probably more arboreal than Pucadelphys)'*, may indicate gregar- 
iousness in this taxon as well. The Tiupampa metatherians therefore 
indicate for the first time that, as early as the basal Palaeocene, greg- 
arious social behaviour was present in metatherians, and that the 
highly solitary behaviour of living didelphids may be a derived rather 
than primitive characteristic. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


The detailed method and calculations for estimating the body mass of P. andinus is 
provided in the Supplementary Information. Multivariate analyses were per- 
formed (PCAs and ANOVAs) and are described in the Supplementary 
Information. The quantification of the sexual dimorphism was possible thanks 
to a new index, the description of which is given in the Supplementary 
Information. Also see Supplementary Information for detailed Methods, data sets, 
measurements, calculations and further references. 
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Ultra-prolonged activation of CO.-sensing neurons 


disorients mosquitoes 


Stephanie Lynn Turner'*, Nan Li**, Tom Guda®, John Githure®, Ring T. Cardé? & Anandasankar Ray! 


Carbon dioxide (CO) present in exhaled air is the most important 
sensory cue for female blood-feeding mosquitoes, causing activa- 
tion of long-distance host-seeking flight, navigation towards the 
vertebrate host' and, in the case of Aedes aegypti, increased sensi- 
tivity to skin odours’. The CO; detection machinery is therefore an 
ideal target to disrupt host seeking. Here we use electrophysio- 
logical assays to identify a volatile odorant that causes an unusual, 
ultra-prolonged activation of CO -detecting neurons in three 
major disease-transmitting mosquitoes: Anopheles gambiae, Culex 
quinquefasciatus and A. aegypti. Importantly, ultra-prolonged 
activation of these neurons severely compromises their ability sub- 
sequently to detect CO, for several minutes. We also identify odours 
that strongly inhibit CO,-sensitive neurons as candidates for use in 
disruption of host-seeking behaviour, as well as an odour that evokes 
CO,-like activity and thus has potential use as a lure in trapping 
devices. Analysis of responses to panels of structurally related odours 
across the three mosquitoes and Drosophila, which have related 
CO,-receptor proteins, reveals a pattern of inhibition that is often 
conserved. We use video tracking in wind-tunnel experiments to 
demonstrate that the novel ultra-prolonged activators can comple- 
tely disrupt CO,-mediated activation as well as source-finding beha- 
viour in Aedes mosquitoes, even after the odour is no longer present. 
Lastly, semi-field studies demonstrate that use of ultra-prolonged 
activators disrupts CO,-mediated hut entry behaviour of Culex 
mosquitoes. The three classes of CO2-response-modifying odours 
offer powerful instruments for developing new generations of insect 
repellents and lures, which even in small quantities can interfere with 
the ability of mosquitoes to seek humans. 

Each year, A. gambiae, A. aegypti and C. quinquefasciatus mosquitoes 
transmit deadly diseases such as malaria and dengue to more than half a 
billion people and cause millions of deaths. Female mosquitoes need to 
find and obtain a blood meal from an infected person and subsequently 
find an uninfected human host to bite. Disruption of host-seeking in 
mosquitoes could therefore reduce incidence of both steps. 

Female mosquitoes depend primarily on olfactory cues that are emitted 
from human breath, skin and sweat to find hosts’. Yet very few strategies 
that target the mosquito olfactory system, like the effective repellent 
N,N-diethyl-m-toluamide (DEET)**, have emerged. However, the rela- 
tively high cost of DEET and the need for repeated application to the skin 
at high concentrations (10-70%) precludes its use in tropical countries. 
DEET is also known to melt plastics®, and to block cation channels* and 
cholinesterase activity in mammals’. Moreover, DEET resistance has 
been observed in Drosophila melanogaster’, Anopheles albimanus? and 
A. aegypti’, which reiterates a need to identify additional classes of 
repellents. 

An ideal target for disrupting host seeking is the CO -detection 
machinery. CO, exhaled by humans is a vital cue for mosquitoes. 
Female mosquitoes are exquisitely sensitive to minute changes in CO, 
concentration", which they potentially sense from long distances'"”. 
Upon encountering a plume of CO , a female mosquito orients upwind 


using optomotor anemotaxis, while maintaining contact with the host- 
odour plume’*. Remarkably, CO, exposure also increases the sensitivity 
of A. aegypti to human skin odours’. 

CO, is detected by heteromeric receptor proteins that are highly con- 
served across dipterans including the three vector mosquitoes studied 
here and Drosophila’* (Supplementary Fig. 1a), and are expressed in a 
dedicated labelled-line CO -detection circuit'*"*. This circuit provides 
the means to disrupt key aspects of host-seeking behaviour in multiple 
species. Previously we identified odorants that inhibit electrophysiolo- 
gical and behavioural responses to CO) in D. melanogaster, two of which 
also inhibited the CO, response in C. quinquefasciatus mosquitoes". 

To identify more effective and across-species inhibitors of con- 
served CO, receptors”, we screened a panel of compounds structurally 
related to known inhibitors using single-sensillum electrophysiology 
on A. gambiae, A. aegypti and C. quinquefasciatus females, and iden- 
tified several efficient inhibitors for each (Fig. 1a). The effects of some 
compounds were conserved across 250 million years of evolution” 
whereas others were species specific. Subtle changes in structure influ- 
enced the strength of inhibition (Fig. 1a), but volatility or solubility did 
not seem to be as important (Supplementary Fig. 2). Inhibition was 
dose dependent (Fig. 1b, c) and the temporal dynamics of inhibition 
were odour dependent (Supplementary Fig. 1b). 

Most trapping devices use CO) to attract mosquitoes. Unfortunately, 
these are rarely used for surveillance or control in tropical countries 
because of high costs and difficulties in supplying CO) via gas cylinders, 
dry ice, or propane combustion. Using a parallel electrophysiology 
screen we identified 2-butanone as a dose-dependent activator of the 
cpA neuron in all three mosquito species (Supplementary Fig. 3a, b). 
Repeated stimuli of 2-butanone showed a temporal pattern of cpA 
neuron activation indistinguishable from that elicited by CO} (Fig. 1d, e). 
Such odours, which mimic CO) activity, are ideal candidates for for- 
mulating convenient, compact and economical lures for use in trap- 
based mosquito control in developing countries. 

In the electrophysiology screen we also identified an additional 
structurally related odorant, 2,3-butanedione, which activates the 
cpA neuron in the three mosquito species (Supplementary Fig. 4a). 
2,3-Butanedione exhibits an unusual property: exposure to a brief 1-s 
pulse results in ultra-prolonged activation of the cpA neuron (Fig. 1f- 
h). The activity of the cpA neuron remained high for the entire 5.5-min 
recording period. In contrast, response to a comparable CO, stimulus 
rapidly decays immediately after the end of stimulus (Fig. 1g, h). 
Olfactory receptor neurons (ORNs) that express Or genes rarely show 
this property and rapidly adapt in the first second upon stimulus 
exposure, even with a continuous stimulus*'. Not much has been 
reported quantitatively on temporal response termination kinetics 
for single odorants beyond two seconds post stimulus’. An individual 
neuron trace of a moth to a plant volatile suggests activation beyond 
the stimulus period”. In another example, an ORN of a male moth 
showed activity for >10 min after a 1-s pulse of a pheromone ana- 
logue, but only with an increase of ~3 spikess ' (ref. 24). 


1Cellular, Molecular, and Developmental Biology Program, University of California, Riverside, California 92521, USA. Department of Entomology, University of California, Riverside, California 92521, USA. 
3Human Health Division, International Centre of Insect Physiology and Ecology (ICIPE), P.O. Box 30772-00100, Nairobi, Kenya. 


*These authors contributed equally to this work. 
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Figure 1 | Identification of odorants that affect the CO,-sensitive neurons 
in mosquitoes. a, Comparison of percentages of CO -response inhibition in 
cpA neurons of A. gambiae (Ag), A. aegypti (Ae), C. quinquefasciatus (Cx) and 
D. melanogaster (Dm). Functional group is on the primary carbon atom except 
for ketones on C2, and the length of the carbon chain (carbon number) is 
indicated. A 1-s stimulus of vapours from odorant diluted 10~* applied on 
cotton wool in cartridge, is overlaid on a 3-s stimulus of 0.15% CO . n = 3. Data 
for Dm responses, using 0.33% CQn, is taken from ref. 19. b, c, Dose-response 
of indicated inhibitors in the three species, in a similar overlay assay. n = 5; 
error bars are s.e.m. d, Representative long-term recordings from the cp 


Most importantly, the brief2,3-butanedione exposure evoked sucha 
strong prolonged response in cpA neurons of A. gambiae and A. 
aegypti that responses to subsequent CO, stimuli during the 5.5-min 
recordings were severely reduced, showing little activation above the 
high baseline firing of the neuron (Fig. 2a, b). This property is neither 
enhanced nor reversed efficiently by a subsequent intervening stimulus 
of another activator or inhibitors (Supplementary Fig. 4b, c), indicating 
that an active state, perhaps of the receptor, G-protein signalling”, or 
odorant binding protein may be stabilized by 2,3-butanedione. 

To find more effective long-term maskers we tested multiple 
combinations of CO -response-modifying odours and identified a 
blend of four odorants—2,3-butanedione, 1-hexanol, 1-butanal and 
1-pentanal—which is effective at a tenfold lower dilution (10). This 
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sensillum in response to repeated 1-s pulses of CO, (0.15%; black squares) or 
2-butanone (4on; 10}; grey squares). e, Expanded view of the traces for each 
during the stimulus period in the centre in d. f, Representative trace of A. 
aegypti peg sensillum to a 1-s stimulus of 2,3-butanedione (d4on; 10). 

g, Mean responses of the cpA neuron to 1-s 2,3-butanedione (black line) or 
0.15% CO, (grey line) on Anopheles, Aedes and Culex over 7 s. n = 4; error 
bars are s.e.m. h, Mean baseline activity of the cpA neuron counted every 30-s 
interval after pre-exposure to a 3-s stimulus of 2,3-butanedione (10; black 
line) or paraffin oil (grey line). n = 4, error bars are s.e.m. Baseline activity 
before initial stimulus subtracted in g and h. 


blend caused prolonged activation and rendered A. aegypti cpA neurons 
unresponsive to CO, stimuli throughout the 5.5-min duration of the 
assay (Fig. 2c, Supplementary Figs 4d, e and 5). The effect of the ‘ultra- 
prolonged’ odour(s) is specific to the CO2-sensitive cpA neuron, as the 
response of a neighbouring neuron, with a smaller spike amplitude to 
1-octen-3-ol, was not affected (Fig. 2d, e). The same ultra-prolonged 
activating blend was also highly effective on C. quinquefasciatus cpA 
neurons (Fig. 2f). 

Aedes females show rapid (<200 ms) and robust responses to enter- 
ing (turn upwind) and exiting (turn crosswind) a plume of CO;, both 
important for source finding’. In fact, the cpA neuron shows an 
exquisite temporal resolution of the presence or absence of above- 
baseline concentrations of CO,"* (Fig. 1d), as required for a system 
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Figure 2 | Ultra-prolonged activation disrupts ability to respond to CO). 
a, Representative action potential traces from cp sensillum in A. gambiae and A. 
aegypti exposed to a 3-s stimulus of 2,3-butandione (10° ") followed by two 1-s 
stimuli of CO, (0.15%). Expanded views of the indicated regions of the traces are 
shown. b, Mean increase in frequency of response of cpA neurons to repeated 
stimuli of 1-s CO, (0.15%) applied approximately every 30 s, following a 3-s pre- 
exposure to 2,3-butanedione (10 |; black bars) or paraffin oil (grey bars) in A. 
gambiae, A. aegypti and C. quinquefasciatus. c, Mean baseline activity (squares) 
and increase in activity (triangles) of an A. aegypti cpA neuron responding to 1-s 
CO, (0.15%) pulses applied approximately every 30 s after a 3-s pre-exposure to 
a four-odour blend of 2,3-butanedione, 1-butanal, 1-pentanal and 1-hexanol 
(10-7) (black) or paraffin oil (grey). d, e, Representative traces from cp sensillum 
(d) and mean responses from cpA neurons (large spike amplitude) to CO, 
(0.15%) and a neighbouring neuron (small spike amplitude) to 1-octen-3-ol 
(10°) after a pre-treatment of 3 min of paraffin oil or the four-odour blend 
(e). f, Responses of a cpA neuron in C. quinquefasciatus treated identically as in 
c. For b, c, e and f, n = 5; error bars are s.e.m. 


whose sensory input has a key role in the control of flight behaviour. 
This form of rapid odour-evoked flight modulation (turning and 
surging) in insects**’’ involves both odour detection and discrimina- 
tion dependent on moment-to-moment changes in olfactory neuron 
activity’. Higher-order projection neuron circuits are also particularly 
sensitive to the onset of odour stimuli**. Thus, an ultra-prolonged 
activator that compromises the ability of sensory neurons to detect 
rapid changes in CO, concentration could disrupt CO -mediated 
attraction behaviour very effectively. 

To test the effect of ultra-prolonged activators on behavioural 
attraction to CO,, mated A. aegypti females were pre-treated with 
odorant(s) vapours and tested in a wind tunnel (Fig. 3a, b). Mock- 
treated A. aegypti females that were pre-exposed to solvent alone all left 
the holding cage, crossed the half-way point of the tunnel (Fig. 3c) and 
navigated successfully along a turbulent CO, plume and flew through 
the CO,-emitting ring (Fig. 3d). In contrast, females pre-exposed to 
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the ultra-prolonged odour blend were impaired in their ability to fly 
upwind (Fig. 3c) as well as in finding the CO) source, in a dose- and 
time-dependent manner (Fig. 3d-f and Supplementary Videos 1-3). 
After pre-treatment with the odour blend for 1 min, not only did fewer 
mosquitoes reach the source (Fig. 3g, h), they also took longer to get there 
(Supplementary Fig. 6a—-c). The proportion of pre-treated mosquitoes 
that reached the CO; source increased as the assay progressed to 5 min 
(Fig. 3g, h), indicating that their ability to detect CO2 somewhat improves 
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Figure 3 | Exposure to ultra-prolonged activator causes long-term 
disruption of CO2-mediated attraction behaviour of female Aedes 
mosquitoes. a, b, Schematics of the experimental strategy (a) and the wind- 
tunnel apparatus (b). c, d, Percentage of female mosquitoes flying upwind to 
half-way point (c) and flying through the CO,-emitting glass ring (d) after pre- 
exposure for 3 min to paraffin oil (control) or ultra-prolonged activating blend 
at indicated concentrations. e, f, Similar experiment as above except three pre- 
exposure times were tested to the four-odour ultra-prolonged blend (107). 
g, h, Time-course of percentages of female mosquitoes getting to half-way point 
and reaching the CO, source after a 1 min pre-exposure to paraffin oil or ultra- 
prolonged blend at the indicated concentrations. i, Percentage of female 
mosquitoes flying through the CO,-emitting glass ring after pre-exposure to 
3 min of paraffin oil (control), indicated odorants (10 7) or ultra-prolonged 
activating blend ( 107). N = 26 individuals for each condition. Pearsons x test, 
compared to controls, *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001. j, Schematic of 
experimental strategy, and percentage of A. aegypti mosquitoes escaping 
repellency chamber within 5 min in response to DEET (9.8%) after pre- 
exposure to paraffin oil (control) or ultra-prolonged activating blend (10) as 
above. N = 7 trials (20 mosquitoes per trial). 
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with time. Pre-exposure to 2,3-butanedione caused more pronounced 
behavioural defects in CO attraction than other components of the 
blend (Fig. 3i). 

We determined the specificity of the effect of the odour blend by 
examining its effect on a different odour-mediated behaviour, and 
found that avoidance to DEET in a non-contact repellency chamber” 
was not reduced by pre-exposure to this blend (Fig. 3j and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 7). This result also indicates that, if desired, a long- 
range CO2-masking strategy might be used effectively in combination 
with short-range repellency to DEET. 

We then tested for disruption of mosquito hut entry behaviour in a 
semi-field environment in Kenya’’. Host-seeking C. quinquefasciatus 
females were released overnight in a large enclosed greenhouse that 
contained two faux huts with CO,-emitting counter-flow geometry 
traps placed in each of them; females were attracted by the traps and 
entered the huts through the eaves, and a large majority were then 
trapped (Fig. 4a and Supplementary Fig. 8). Inclusion ofa source of the 
ultra-prolonged activating blend at 1% (dissolved in paraffin oil) in the 
form of small fan-driven odour dispensers (Fig. 4b and Supplementary 
Fig. 8) resulted in a significant reduction in the number of females that 
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Figure 4 | Ultra-prolonged activators disrupt attraction behaviour of 
female Culex mosquitoes in semi-field conditions a, Schematic of two-choice 
MalariaSphere experiment with counter-flow CO, traps placed inside each 
experimental hut to attract female Culex mosquitoes released from the centre of 
enclosure. One hut contains ultra-prolonged blend dispensers (1%, treated) 
while the other dispenses paraffin oil (control). b, c, Mean percentage of 
released mosquitoes (b) and mean preference index of female mosquitoes 
captured in trap and captured in trap plus hut in treated versus control huts 
(c). N= 4 trials, 100 females per trial; error bars are s.e.m.; Student's t-test, 
*P < 0.05. d, Schematic of one-choice MalariaSphere experiment. Trials were 
conducted with (treated) or without (control) ultra-prolonged blend (3%) 
dispensers. e, Mean percentage of mosquitoes in MalariaSphere that are 
trapped in control and treated huts. N = 4 trial nights each for control and 
treatment, 100 females added every evening; error bars are s.e.m.; Student’s 
t-test, **P < 0.005. f, Mean reduction in percentage of Culex females captured 
in traps from ultra-prolonged blend treated huts in b and d. g, Proposed model 
of odorant application for mosquito control. Odorants that are antagonists of 
the CO, receptor can be used to mask mosquito attraction, agonists can be used 
as a lure or attractant in a trap application, and ultra-prolonged activators can 
be used to block CO, detection through persistent activation of the neuron. 
Small grey dots represent other human odours, and large black dots represent 
odours that can be applied to disrupt host seeking. 
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entered the CO, trap in the treated hut. Moreover, the total number of 
mosquitoes entering the treated hut but not trapped was also signifi- 
cantly lower than in the control hut, both indicating that ultra- 
prolonged activators masked CO,-mediated attraction to the hut 
(Fig. 4b, c). Additionally, odour treatment in one hut did not lead to 
an increase in the number of mosquitoes entering the control hut 
(44.25 mosquitoes per night), compared to numbers entering a similarly 
CO,-baited hut (56 mosquitoes per night) when odour treatment was 
not applied to either hut. 

In a separate greenhouse experiment, mosquitoes were given un- 
restricted access to a CO>-baited trap in a hut through an open door, 
window and eaves (Fig. 4d). There was a significant reduction in 
capture of female C. quinquefasciatus mosquitoes in the trap when 
the ultra-prolonged activating blend (3% in paraffin oil) was also 
continuously dispensed inside the hut (Fig. 4e) as compared to control 
experiments in the untreated hut. Thus, the odorant blend reduced the 
number of female mosquitoes inside a hut in both two-choice and one- 
choice semi-field behaviour assays (Fig. 4f). 

Taken together, we show that several aspects of CO,-mediated beha- 
viour, including activation of upwind flight and navigation towards the 
CO, source, are severely reduced when detection of CO, by the cpA 
neuron is disrupted by exposure to an ultra-prolonged activating blend 
at concentrations as low as 0.1%. Importantly, the ultra-prolonged 
blend is absent from the behaviour arena in the wind-tunnel assays. 
This implies that the reduced attraction towards the CO, source cannot 
be attributed to detection of blend components via other ORNs but is 
due to the inability of the cpA neurons in pre-treated mosquitoes to 
detect the CO, source. 

To test whether an ultra-prolonged activator like 2,3-butanedione 
can become attractive at lower concentrations (10 * and 10 “), we 
tested it overnight as an evaporating lure in a counterflow-geometry 
trap for Culex females in a large enclosed arena in California as well as 
on female Aedes mosquitoes for attraction towards a turbulent plume of 
2,3-butanedione at 10 ° in a wind tunnel. Lower concentrations of the 
ultra-prolonged activator did not act as an attractive cue for mosquitoes 
in either assay (Supplementary Table 1). 

We describe a novel coding mechanism where ultra-prolonged 
activation of a sensory neuron modifies its ability to detect and trans- 
mit information about changes in concentrations of its ligands in the 
environment. As well as this class of ligands we have also identified 
inhibitors and activators of mosquito CO, neurons (Fig. 4g). Several 
characteristics of these novel classes of volatile chemicals offer power- 
ful advantages as potential tools for reducing mosquito-human con- 
tact. First, volatile odorants that mask or repel mosquitoes at low 
concentrations and that can be easily dispersed in the air may protect 
several individuals within a large area. Second, area masking agents 
and repellents may be effective without application on skin, and thus 
the convenience may lead to widespread adoption in developing 
countries. Third, the use of multiple-odour blends to modify behaviour 
might delay the emergence of resistant strains, a common concern 
with other methods of mosquito control. Compounds reported in this 
initial proof-of-principle investigation such as 2,3-butanedione have 
undesirable safety profiles at high concentrations and are not ideal for 
human use without further testing. However, the structures of the 
agonists and antagonists we have described in this study have enabled 
us to identify important structural features and pharmacophores (Sup- 
plemental Fig. 9) that provide a rational foundation to find additional 
odorants with improved efficacy and safety profiles. It will be a high 
priority to identify molecules that are effective at lower concentrations, 
are environmentally friendly, economical and useful in preventing 
mosquito-borne diseases. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Electrophysiology. Extracellular single-unit recordings were performed as described 
previously’’ with a few modifications noted in Methods. The odour delivery system 
was specifically designed to ensure steady levels of CO concentration as described 
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previously’ and minimize changes in airflow over insect preparation during single- 
odour stimulus by switching stimulus airflow from a blank delivery cartridge to an 
odour-laden delivery cartridge. 

Behaviour. Wind-tunnel behaviour experiments were performed as described 
previously’ with some modifications. Avoidance assays with 9.8% DEET were 
performed in the dark using a repellency chamber that was designed as in ref. 29 
with some modifications. Briefly, 20 female A. aegypti mosquitoes between 1-2 
weeks of age were released inside the repellency chamber and allowed 5 min to 
‘escape’ from a spout in response to a 9.8% DEET-impregnated filter paper that was 
placed out of range of physical contact. Greenhouse behaviour trials were con- 
ducted in two MalariaSphere greenhouses” at the ICIPE field station in Mbita 
Point, western Kenya. Trapping experiments were also conducted in a netted 
enclosure inside a greenhouse in the Agricultural Research Station, University of 
California, Riverside. Details of all behaviour experiments are noted in Methods. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Electrophysiology. Extracellular single-unit recordings were performed as described 
previously’’ with few modifications. Chemicals were of the highest purity available, 
typically >99% (Sigma-Aldrich). Odorants were diluted in paraffin oil at indicated 
concentrations. Unless indicated, 50 ul of diluted odorant is applied per cartridge, 
and each cartridge used for no more than three stimuli. A controlled volume of air 
5mls | was puffed through the odour cartridge containing vapours, and was 
delivered into a constant humidified airstream of 10 mls ' that flowed over the 
fly antenna. The odorant vapour present in the cartridge was thus diluted ~3-fold 
before being passed over the fly. The CO; stimulus was pulsed through a separate 
delivery system that delivered controlled pulses using a PSM 8000 microinjector 
(variable 2.5 mls! to 6.5 mls’) into the same humidified airstream, from either 
a 1% or 5% tank of CO, (Airgas). The baseline constant humidified airstream 
(10 mls‘) was generated from a purified air tank (Airgas) and mixed with a 
constant controlled volume (5 mls_') of filtered room air (~0.035% CO>). For 
delivery of binary mixtures of CO, with another odorant, we ensured a steady 
concentration of CO, to the fly preparation as described in detail'’. Unless men- 
tioned, responses were quantified by subtraction of the baseline activity immedi- 
ately preceding stimulus application from the activity during the stimulus. Odour 
stimuli without CO, were also delivered using the system described above to 
minimize changes in airflow over insect preparation by switching filtered room 
air (5 mls‘) froma blank delivery cartridge to an odour-laden delivery cartridge 
for the indicated duration using the CS-55 stimulus delivery system (Syntech). For 
each odorant or blend that had a long-term effect on CO} response, each recording 
was obtained from a naive insect. 

Behaviour in wind tunnel. Wind-tunnel behaviour experiments were performed 
as described previously” with some modifications. Briefly, female mated non-blood- 
fed A. aegypti mosquitoes between 7-14 days of age raised ina 14:10 h light:dark cycle 
were individually collected in release cages and held for 21 hat 25 °C and 70% relative 
humidity. Mosquitoes in the cage were then transferred into an upended 1-litre glass 
beaker with 100 il of odour diluted in paraffin oil at the indicated concentration. The 
mosquito in the release cage was removed from the odour and beaker and transferred 
in room air across the room to the wind tunnel (within ~15 s) where it was carefully 
manipulated into the release cage. Air from outside the building was presented in the 
wind tunnel in a laminar flow at a controlled rate of 30cms !, at ~70% relative 
humidity, temperature ~23 °C. A turbulent plume of 1% CO, was generated by 
mixing purified CO, and air from cylinders (Airgas) and delivered through a glass 
ring with eight outlets pointing inwards. The cage was opened remotely to release an 
individual female mosquito. Two video cameras were used to record the flight path. 
Analyses of videos were performed on computers offline. 

Behaviour in repellency chamber. A stainless steel repellency chamber used a 
standard design”’ (Supplementary Fig. 7). A stainless steel plate was added under- 
neath the smaller screened inner cage to hold the stimulus-loaded paper thus 
preventing contact with mosquitoes. A blotting paper (12 X 7 inches) was im- 
pregnated with 5ml of 9.8% DEET (Jungle Juice 98% DEET, REI diluted in 
acetone) and the solvent allowed to evaporate inside a fume hood for 30 min before 


placement on the steel plate inside the repellency chamber. Twenty female A. 
aegypti between 1-2 weeks old were transferred to a release cage 30 min before 
assay start, and pre-exposed to odorant blend exactly as described previously right 
before start of assay. Mosquitoes were released inside the inner chamber from the 
release cage and the lights turned off, and the number of mosquitoes escaping from 
the exit spout at the end of 5 min counted. Equipment was cleaned with acetone or 
ethanol and dried to avoid contamination. 

Two-choice behaviour in MalariaSphere. Experiments were conducted at the 
Thomas Odhiambo Field Station of the International Centre of Insect Physiology 
and Ecology in Mbita Point, western Kenya in late April to June. C. quinquefasciatus 
were obtained from the existing rabbit-blood-fed colonies at the station insectary. 
At 18:00h 100 female and 20 male Culex were released remotely for every experi- 
ment from the centre of a large glass-covered MalariaSphere and allowed to enter 
either of two huts on two sides until 07:00 (Fig. 4a), each running one CO,-baited 
(250 ml min!) counterflow geometry trap (Supplementary Fig. 8). Each hut also 
ran two TimeMist Fan dispensers starting 30 min before mosquito release and run 
for the duration of the assay, the test with a container containing 15 ml of odour (1% 
in paraffin oil), and the control with container of 15 ml paraffin oil. The huts were 
fitted with one-way entry ports in the eaves as the only mosquito entry points to 
enable us to count all entering mosquitoes, with windows covered by nets and doors 
closed. Additionally, huts were lined with clean black cotton sheets that could be 
removed and washed to reduce odour contamination between trials. Treatment 
huts and trap positions were randomized. At the end of the trial mosquitoes were 
counted in each trap and inside each hut. Additional non-participating mosquitoes 
inside the MalariaSphere were removed. 

One-choice behaviour in MalariaSphere. A smaller single-hut net-covered 
MalariaSphere (Fig. 4d) was used. At 18:00h, 100 female and 20 male Culex mos- 
quitoes were released inside the MalariaSphere and allowed to enter the hut freely 
through the open eaves, door and window. A CO>-baited (250 ml min ~ ') counter- 
flow geometry trap was started at 18:00 inside the hut and trapped mosquitoes were 
counted at 07:00. One TimeMist Fan dispenser ran continuously during the 4-day 
duration of the 4 overnight trials with a container containing 15 ml of odour (3%) / 
paraffin oil which was replaced every 24h. Because we observed possible long-term 
contamination effects in thatched roofs and netting in pilot experiments, the no- 
odour controls were run before odour treatment to avoid contamination. Untrapped 
mosquitoes were not removed from the MalariaSphere and their approximate 
numbers taken into account when calculating the percentage caught on each night. 
Trapping responses in greenhouse. A greenhouse at the Agricultural research 
station of University of California, Riverside, was modified to enclose a3 X 6 marea 
in netting where 50 laboratory-reared female C. quinquifasciatus were released each 
evening and counterflow geometry traps were run from 17:00 to 09:00 h. CO2 was 
dispensed as described earlier. Odorants were dissolved in paraffin oil and dis- 
pensed from a 50 ml uncapped tube containing 6 perforations and two 15-cm nylon 
wicks, which were attached to the airflow outlet tube of the trap. The odorant had 
largely evaporated from the container at the end of each trial as observed from a sniff 
test and from change in colour of solution from light yellow to transparent. 
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Cryptic genetic variation promotes rapid 
evolutionary adaptation in an RNA enzyme 


Eric J. Hayden’, Evandro Ferrada’? & Andreas Wagner’? 


Cryptic variation is caused by the robustness of phenotypes to muta- 
tions’. Cryptic variation has no effect on phenotypes in a given genetic 
or environmental background, but it can have effects after mutations 
or environmental change**. Because evolutionary adaptation by 
natural selection requires phenotypic variation, phenotypically 
revealed cryptic genetic variation may facilitate evolutionary adap- 
tation®*. This is possible if the cryptic variation happens to be 
pre-adapted, or “exapted”’, to a new environment, and is thus advant- 
ageous once revealed. However, this facilitating role for cryptic vari- 
ation has not been proven, partly because most pertinent work 
focuses on complex phenotypes of whole organisms whose genetic 
basis is incompletely understood. Here we show that populations of 
RNA enzymes with accumulated cryptic variation adapt more rapidly 
to a new substrate than a population without cryptic variation. A 
detailed analysis of our evolving RNA populations in genotype space 
shows that cryptic variation allows a population to explore new geno- 
types that become adaptive only in a new environment. Our observa- 
tions show that cryptic variation contains new genotypes pre-adapted 
to a changed environment. Our results highlight the positive role that 
robustness and epistasis can have in adaptive evolution’®”’. 

For our evolution experiments, we chose the well-characterized 
group I RNA enzyme (ribozyme) derived from the Azoarcus pre- 
tRNA"*. This ribozyme retains activity at unusually high temperatures 
(80°C), or in the presence of high concentrations of denaturants 
(7.5M urea)’. Thus, we expected this robust phenotype to tolerate 
mutations without losing function, making it an ideal candidate for the 
experimental study of cryptic variation. In addition, detailed func- 
tional and structural data on the Azoarcus ribozyme provide guidance 
for designing and interpreting in vitro evolution experiments'*"'°. We 
used an in vitro procedure for the evolution of a group I intron’””*. In 
this procedure, populations of RNA molecules evolve on the basis of 
Darwinian principles, through cycles of random mutagenesis and 
selection based on the preservation of sequences that successfully per- 
form a catalytic task (Supplementary Fig. 1). 

To produce cryptic variation, we exposed ribozyme populations to 
mutagenesis followed by purifying selection for the ‘native’ activity of 
RNA phosphate bond cleavage (Supplementary Fig. 1b). We introduced 
mutations at an average rate of one mutation per individual per generation 
(Methods). We expected that evolving populations would accumulate 
mutations while maintaining the native function. We carried out two 
independent evolution experiments, and called them “line A” and “line 
B”. They were identical except for the addition of a denaturant (5M 
formamide) to line B, which in terms of structural stability is analogous 
to increasing the temperature by 13.5 °C (ref. 19; Supplementary Fig. 2). 

We monitored the native activity of the two lines over ten genera- 
tions of purifying selection while introducing mutations at every 
generation (Fig. la). No significant difference in activity (t-test, 95% 
confidence interval) exists between the initial and final round of selec- 
tion for both lines. This demonstrates that the procedure was main- 
taining the native activity of the population despite mutagenesis, and 
supports the cryptic nature of any accumulated mutations. 


We confirmed mutation accumulation through DNA sequencing of 
2,748 + 770 molecules sampled from each generation (Methods). We 
determined the mutational distance between individuals in the popu- 
lations and the original wild-type sequence, which confirmed an 
increase in population distance from the wild-type sequence over time 
(Fig. 1b, c). By generation 10 less than 1% of the sampled individuals 
had no mutations (Supplementary Fig. 3). Mutation accumulation 
varied at each position in the ribozyme sequence; 35 positions in line 
A and 19 positions in line B were “mutable”, with a rate of accumula- 
tion significantly greater than zero (Methods). Of these positions, 15 
were common to both lines. 

Although the accumulated mutations did not affect the phenotype of 
the population under ‘native’ conditions, we proposed that they could 
facilitate evolutionary adaptation to a new chemical environment. 
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Figure 1 | Evolution during selection for the native activity. a, Activity 
(fraction of ribozyme reacted) at each generation under conditions used during 
selection for the native activity (RNA oligonucleotide cleavage) over 10 
generations (Methods). Error bars correspond to standard errors of three 
measurements. b, c, Histograms, from each generation of line A and B, showing 
the frequency (percent of sample) of individuals with a given number of 
nucleotide differences from the wild-type sequence (distance). Frequencies 
from generations 1 (G1) and 10 (G10) are shown as solid lines, and intervening 
generations are shown as dotted grey lines. 
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Thus, we challenged the resulting populations to adapt to a non-native 
function by changing the substrate in the selection procedure. We chose 
an RNA substrate with identical sequence, but with a phosphorothioate 
replacing the scissile phosphate. This chemical change represents a 
“promiscuous activity’’? of the Azoarcus ribozyme with a ~200% 
decreased catalytic efficiency (keat/Km), by mostly affecting ka (ref. 13). 
We started new evolution lines from ~ 10° (20 pmol) RNA molecules 
taken from the last generation ofline A and line B. We called these lines 
New-A and New-B, respectively. In addition, we started another new 
line from a sample of ~10'* RNA molecules taken from the original 
initial population. We called this line New-WT. In this phase of the 
experiment we wanted to analyse the effect of previously accumulated 
mutations on evolutionary adaptation to the new substrate. Thus, we 
used the same reaction conditions for all three lines, and reduced the 
mutation rate to ~0.16 per individual per generation, by replacing the 
mutagenic PCR step of our selection procedure with a standard PCR 
(Methods). 

We selected for activity with the new substrate during eight genera- 
tions, and measured the activity of each population at each generation 
(Fig. 2a). In each line the activity increased significantly between the 
first and last generations. However, lines New-A and New-B showed a 
much faster rate of adaptation than line New-WT. We calculated the 
rate of adaptation by dividing the percent increase in the fraction of 
ribozyme reacted by time (generations). The greatest difference in rate 
is found at generation 5, where the rates of adaptation for lines New-A, 
New-B and New-WT were 19.5, 15.5, and 2.5, respectively, corres- 
ponding to an ~eightfold faster rate of evolutionary adaptation for 
line New-A, and an ~sixfold faster rate for line New-B, relative to line 
New-WT. 

Next we identified genotypes (combinations of mutations) that were 
potentially contributing to the increasing activities of the evolving 
populations on the basis of their rapid frequency increase within the 
population (Methods). Two important genotypes stand out (Fig. 2b). 
In line New-A, the most rapidly increasing genotype, termed Azo4J, 
includes deletions at positions 47-53 combined with seven point muta- 
tions (G31U, G35U, G70U, G121A, C141U, A144G and G183C). By 
generation 8, this genotype represented 31% of the population. In line 
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Figure 2 | Evolution during selection for the new activity. a, Activity 
(fraction of ribozyme reacted) at each generation under conditions used during 
selection for phosphorothioate bond cleavage, with standard error based on 
three measurements. b, Frequency of genotypes (percent of sample) over time 
(generations), and their corresponding relative fitness w. c, Comparison of 
kinetic parameters for the Azo* and wild-type ribozymes. d, Intermolecular 
activity of the Azod ribozyme, under the same conditions as during selection 
(Methods): 200 pmol phosphorothioate substrate, 20 pmol 5’-[*”P]-labelled 
AzoA. In addition, lanes 3 and 4 contained 40 pmol wild-type and Azo*, 
respectively. The negative control ‘No S’ contained no substrate. 
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New-B, the most rapidly increasing genotype, termed Azo*, is com- 
posed of four point mutations (G32U, G53A, C89U and G179C). By 
generation 8, sequences containing all four mutations accounted for 
23% of the population, and various subsets of these four mutations 
accounted for 78% of the population. All pairs of mutations of each 
genotype showed significant correlation coefficients’! (P < 0.05, chi- 
squared), supporting the conclusion that each combination of muta- 
tions usually occurs together in the same individual (Supplementary 
Table 1). 

To confirm the selective advantage of these genotypes, we synthe- 
sized clonal transcripts of the Azo4, Azo* and wild-type ribozymes for 
kinetic analysis (Methods). For the Azo* ribozyme, we found an 
increased activity with a phosphorothioate substrate as compared to 
the wild-type Azoarcus ribozyme (Fig. 2c). The four mutations of Azo* 
increase the observed rate constant (ko,,) by 131%, and also increase 
the extent of ribozyme reacted by 76%. Thus, the presence of this 
genotype in the population accounts for much of the increasing activity 
of line New-B. 

Surprisingly, the clonal preparation of the AzoA ribozyme showed 
no activity towards the phosphorothioate substrate. We proposed that 
this sequence lacked the ability to fold into the native state individually, 
but could form an active complex in conjunction with other active 
ribozymes. Such an intermolecular partnership was observed in several 
other ribozyme experiments. To test this hypothesis, we assayed the 
AzoA ribozyme for activity with a phosphorothioate substrate alone, or 
in the presence of either the wild-type or the Azo* ribozymes (Fig. 2d). 
In these experiments, only the Azo/ ribozyme was 5'-radiolabled with 
*°P, so that only the activity of this ribozyme was observable on a 
denaturing polyacrylamide gel. The results confirm that although the 
AzoA ribozyme is inactive individually, it regains activity upon addition 
of either active variant. 

We also looked for the presence of the highly active Azo* genotype 
in lines New-A and New-WT. In line New-A, Azo* is present and 
increases in frequency from 1.1% to 8.0% over eight generations 
(Fig. 2b). The lower fitness of Azo* in this line is presumably due to 
the presence of individually inactive, yet highly fit Azod variants. 
Because the increase in the frequency of Azo* is modest in this line, 
linear regression had not identified the four mutations as individually 
significant, which demonstrates a limitation of the regression 
approach. 

Although the Azo* genotype showed increased activity with the 
phosphorothioate substrate, this genotype did not rise to high fre- 
quency in line New-WT, which had not acquired cryptic variation. 
This genotype did not appear in the first three generations, and we 
found only three individuals in generation 8 (0.2% of sample). Analysis 
of correlation coefficients in line New-WT confirms that Azo* muta- 
tions rarely occur together in the same individual (Supplementary 
Table 1). 

Although the Azo* genotype has an increased activity in the new 
environment, our data indicate that the mutations that comprise this 
genotype had no advantage in the native environment. First, the com- 
posite activities of the populations of lines A and B did not increase 
during selection for the native activity, indicating that these lines had 
not yet discovered higher fitness genotypes. Also, the individual muta- 
tions of the Azo* genotype do not dramatically increase in frequency 
during selection for the native activity (Supplementary Figs 4 and 5), 
and the Azo* genotype (all four mutations) was not detected in line A 
or B. 

To confirm the cryptic nature of the Azo* mutations, we engineered 
these mutations individually into the Azoarcus ribozyme. We then 
determined the activity of these variants under the conditions used 
during selection for the native activity (no formamide) and compared 
them to the wild-type activity (Supplementary Fig. 6). Only G179C 
causes an increased mean activity (14%), but that is not significantly 
different from the activity of the wild-type ribozyme (P = 0.11, t-test). 
mutation C32U causes a significantly decreased activity (—33%, 
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Figure 3 | Evolution in genotype space. a, Principal component analysis of 
pooled sequence data from New-A, New-B and New-WT populations. The first 
two principal components are shown (‘PCI1’ and ‘PC2’). Nodes represent 
individual sequences. The distance between nodes is proportional to the 
number of nucleotide differences, but may appear decreased due to the 
compression of multiple dimensions. The region on the graphs occupied by the 


P=0.03). mutations G53A and C89U both cause non-significant 
decreased activities (—28%, P= 0.07 and —17%, P=0.10, respec- 
tively). We conclude that the individual mutations of the Azo* geno- 
type had no fitness benefit during selection for the native activity. 
However, because three of these individual mutations, and several 
combinations (Supplementary Fig. 6), show no significant difference 
from the wild type, they can remain in the population despite purifying 
selection for the native activity. This is consistent with the observations 
that ~10% of sampled individuals in generation 10 of lines A and B 
had at least one of the Azo* mutations, but none of the mutations 
showed a marked increase in frequency. 

Next we turn to a more detailed visual analysis of sequence space to 
help us understand why cryptic variation allowed faster adaptation. 
This space is very high-dimensional and cannot be visualized directly. 
However, we can study lower-dimensional projections of this space 
using principal component analysis of aligned sequence data sampled 
from evolving populations. Figure 3 shows such an analysis based on 
sequences isolated from three generations of the New lines. It shows 
that, first, lines New-A and New-B are more diverse during all genera- 
tions, compared to line New-WT. Second, this analysis confirms the 
existence of two subpopulations of line New-A, where two clearly 
discernible clouds of sequences are visible at all times, one contains 
Azo* and the other contains AzoJ. Third, it illustrates the high fitness 
of AzoA and Azo* in that the number of sequences belonging to these 
genotypes increases over generational time. Importantly, it shows that 
many of the sequences in generation 1 of lines New-A and New-B are 
close in genotype space to Azo*. Over time, the genotypes become 
more concentrated around the Azo* genotype. In contrast, in genera- 
tion 1 ofline New-WT, sequences are tightly clustered and distant from 
Azo*, Over time, this population becomes more diverse, and moves 
towards the region of space occupied by the Azo* individuals. 

A candidate explanation for the advantage of cryptic variation that 
emerges from the previous analyses is that lines A and B had the 
opportunity to expand in sequence space, such that their sequences 
came close to regions where advantageous mutations could occur in 
line New-A and New-B. Line New-WT did not have this opportunity, 
and thus adapts more slowly. Thus, although the genetic variation 
acquired during purifying selection did not affect the population activity 
on the native substrate, it allowed for rapid adaptation after the envir- 
onmental perturbation. This rapid adaptation coincides with the rise of 
Azo*, a variant with increased activity. The proximity of line B indivi- 
duals to Azo*, relative to line New-WT individuals, is supported by 
analysing the positions in the ribozyme sequence where the Azo* muta- 
tions occur: 32, 53, 89 and 179 (Fig. 3b-d). The results show that many 
sequences in generation 10 of line B (B10) already possess two or three of 
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the four Azo* mutations. No individuals in the first generation of line 
New-WT (New-WT1) possesses three Azo* mutations, and only a frac- 
tion of a percent possess two. The proximity of line B individuals is also 
supported by a clustering analysis, which shows that sequences that 
cluster near Azo* are present in B10 but not in New-WT1 (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 7). Thus, the cryptic diversity acquired during purifying selec- 
tion for the native activity moved some of the population to regions of 
genotype space that happen to be proximal to a genotype with high 
fitness for the New substrate. 

Our observations demonstrate that cryptic variation can facilitate 
adaptation, and why. Populations under purifying selection for a trait 
can evolve genotypic diversity, if there are many different genotypes with 
the same or similarly well-adapted phenotype. Some of this diversity is 
fortuitously pre-adapted to new environments, which aids the popula- 
tion’s evolutionary adaptation after environmental change. We note that 
this genotypic diversity is a signature of extensive epistasis. Indeed, such 
epistasis has recently been demonstrated in protein and RNA pheno- 
types*>’. Epistasis is important in our system, because several individual 
mutations do not provide a large fitness advantage alone, but do so in 
combination. The ability to explore such combination of mutations 
cryptically is especially important in cases where high-fitness genotypes 
require several interacting mutations. These observations support theor- 
etical work which demonstrates that the release of hidden variation after 
perturbation is a general property of genetic systems near mutation— 
selection balance with epistatic or gene-environment interactions”. 

The phenotype of our study system is much simpler than complex 
traits of higher organisms. However, with this system we can monitor 
population-wide genotypic change over multiple generations and 
study the relationship, in genotype space, between standing variation 
and high fitness genotypes. Our results suggest that we may under- 
stand the role of cryptic variation in complex organismal traits to the 
extent that we can analyse their evolution in an underlying genotype 
space. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


The double-stranded DNA template for the Azoarcus ribozyme was produced from 
a two-step PCR-based assembly of synthetic oligonucleotides”. Ribozyme popula- 
tions were prepared from in vitro transcription (T7 RNA polymerase) and purified 
for length homogeneity by denaturing PAGE (6% polyacrylamide/8M urea). 
Mutagenesis was achieved by a mutagenic PCR procedure”, and to a lesser extent 
by the inherent mutation rates of the polymerase enzymes of the selection pro- 
cedure. Substrate oligonucleotides were produced by solid phase synthesis and 
purified by PAGE (Microsynth). Selection reactions and activity assays contained 
20 pmol ribozymes, and either 100pmol RNA oligonucleotide substrate, or 
200 pmol phosphorothioate containing substrate (equal mixture Rp/Sp). Negative 
controls for the selection protocol were carried out for every generation by skipping 
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the reverse transcription step, but keeping the remainder of the protocol identical, 
and were monitored at both PCR steps by agarose gel electrophoresis. No band was 
ever observed in a negative control. Kinetic parameters were determined by 
nonlinear curve fitting of time course data (Methods). Complementary DNA 
samples from each generation were appended with a primer sequence unique to 
that generation via a PCR reaction. Samples from all generations were combined and 
sequenced on a single picotitre plate with a GS-FLX system (Roche /454 Life 
Sciences) at the Functional Genomics Facility, Zurich. P-values from linear regres- 
sion were adjusted for multiple testing using the Benjamini Hochberg procedure”®. 
Principle component analysis was performed using the princomp function in Matlab 
on multiple sequence alignments of data from pooled generations. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


RNA preparation. The dsDNA templates containing variants of the Azoarcus 
ribozyme were constructed by a two-step PCR-based assembly from six synthetic 
DNA oligonucleotides”. The templates contain 197 nucleotides of the Azoarcus 
group I intron, excluding the first eight nucleotides but including the nucleophilic 
terminal guanosine (G205), all preceded by the T7 promoter sequence to allow in 
vitro transcription. Transcription reactions (200 1) contained 50 mM Tris pH 7.5, 
15mM MgCl, 5mM DTT, 2mM spermidine, approximately 160 ng dsDNA 
template, T7 RNA polymerase (unknown concentration), and RNase-free water 
(Ambion), and were incubated at 37 °C for at least 4 h. Reactions were then DNase 
treated to remove the DNA template at 37°C for 30 min with 10 U RNase-free 
DNase I (Promega). Reactions were stopped with the addition of 15 mM EDTA, 
and extracted two times with phenol:chloroform (5:1, pH 4.5, Ambion) to remove 
protein enzymes and remaining DNA template. Reactions were ethanol-precipitated 
and rehydrated in equal volumes RNase-free water (Ambion) and a formamide 
loading dye. RNA was purified for length homogeneity by denaturing polyacryla- 
mide gel electrophoresis (PAGE, 6% polyacrylamide, 8 M urea). Purified RNA was 
visualized by ultraviolet light, excised from the gel, and eluted into 0.3 M sodium 
acetate (pH 5.5) by diffusion. Eluted RNA was passed through a 0.2 um spin column 
filter (VWR), ethanol-precipitated, and rehydrated to a desired concentration in 
RNase-free water (Ambion). Substrate oligonucleotides GGCAU(AAAU),A and 
GGCAUs(AAAU),A (s = phosphorothioate bond) were produced by solid phase 
synthesis and purified by denaturing PAGE (Microsynth). Concentrations were 
determined by ultraviolet-absorbance on an ND-1000  spectrophotometer 
(NanoDrop Technologies). 

Mutation rates and diversity calculations. The per generation mutation rates of 
our selection procedure were estimated on the basis of previously reported muta- 
tion rates from a publication that quantified the number of mutations resulting 
from reverse transcription and PCR of a group I ribozyme*’. The authors calcu- 
lated a mutation rate for both a mutagenic PCR procedure and a standard “non- 
mutagenic” PCR procedure. For the mutagenic PCR procedure, the authors 
reported a mutation rate of 0.0066 + 0.0013 per nucleotide per PCR (95% con- 
fidence interval, n = 16,591), with very low mutational bias, by including the 
following in the reaction mixture: manganese (0.5 mM), a biased nucleotide pool 
(5:5:1:1 ratio of dCTP:dTTP:dATP:dGTP), and elevated levels of magnesium 
(7 mM) as well as Taq polymerase (5 U, NEB) relative to a standard PCR. We 
used these mutagenic PCR conditions to generate the initial populations used to 
start lines A, B, New-WT, and to introduce mutations at each generation of lines A 
and B. For the standard PCR protocol, the authors reported a mutation rate of 
0.001 per nucleotide per PCR. Our standard PCR conditions were very similar, and 
we used this mutation rate as an estimation of our mutation rate when these 
conditions were used instead of the mutagenic PCR, that is, in the New lines. 
The lower mutation rate is very consistent with other calculations of PCR muta- 
tion rates under ‘standard’ conditions that are similar to those used during our 
New selection lines’. Using the average of the eight reported values of per nuc- 
leotide per cycle mutation rates (p), our per PCR mutation rate (f) can be calculated 
as f = np/2, where n is the number of doublings observed in our evolution pro- 
cedure (n = 27, from ~6 X 10° fold amplification over two PCRs). Using this 
formula we calculate an expected mutation rate of 0.00116 per nucleotide per 
PCR for our non-mutagenic procedure. 

We calculated the average mutation per individual in our population as the per 
nucleotide per PCR mutation rate times the length of the mutable region of our 
ribozyme sequence (inside the primer binding sites). This calculation gives an 
average number of mutations per individual of 1.05 under mutagenic conditions 
and 0.159 under our ‘non-mutagenic’ conditions. The expected composition of 
populations produced from the given error rate was also calculated using binomial 
statistics. The probability P of a molecule having k mutations in a population 
with a mutagenized region of length / produced with a mutation rate of m was 
calculated as: P(k,m) = [/(I— bk) m*(1 — 0! *. 

Selection procedure. Active variants were selected based on a reverse splicing 
reaction containing 20 pmol ribozyme population, 30 mM EPPS (pH7.5), 25 mM 
MgCl, and either 100pmol RNA oligonucleotide substrate, or 200 pmol 
phosphorothioate-bond-containing substrate (equal mixture Rp/Sp). Reactions 
were incubated at 37 °C for 1h. A sample of this reaction (20%) was then directly 
subjected to a reverse transcription reaction containing 1mM dNTPs, 5 units 
AMV-RT (Fermentas), the commercially supplied buffer, and 200 pmol of a 
DNA primer (5’-TATTTATTTATTTATTTCC-3’) complementary to the 3’ 
end of the substrate, and to the final two nucleotides of the ribozyme. A portion 
of the resulting cDNA (5%) was used as a template in a ‘selective’ PCR containing 
2mM dNTPs, 1.5mM MgCl, 10 pmol of the reverse transcription primer, and 
10 pmol of a primer complementary to the 5'-end of the ribozyme (5'-CCGG 
TTTGTGTGACTTTGCC-3’). Approximately 0.1 fmol of the resulting DNA was 
subjected to a ‘regenerative’ PCR reaction, with primers that restore the 3’ end of 


the ribozyme sequence, and that append a T7 promoter sequence to the 5’ end. In 
lines A and B, the regenerative PCR was done under mutagenic conditions, as 
described above. In New lines, it was performed under standard ‘non-mutagenic’ 
conditions. For all PCR reactions we used a standard Taq polymerase (NEB), as 
well as standard Taq buffer: 10mM Tris, 50mM KCl, 1.5mM MgCl, pH8.3 
(NEB). Selection-negative controls were conducted to control for amplification 
of unreacted ribozymes and contaminating DNA by skipping the reverse tran- 
scription step, while keeping the rest of the protocol identical. These controls were 
monitored at both PCR steps by agarose gel electrophoresis. No bands were 
observed in the negative controls at any generation. 

Kinetic experiments. Kinetic experiments were carried out under the same con- 
ditions as the selection reactions (above). The Azoarcus ribozyme variants were 
prepared side by side to minimize sample to sample variation. Reactions were 
performed in 40 pl volumes, and 5 il aliquots were removed at six time points. 
The fraction of ribozyme converted to a 3’-modified species by ligation of a portion 
of the substrate was calculated from the relative fluorescent intensity of bands after 
separation by denaturing PAGE (6% acrylamide, 1,000 Vh) and staining with 
GelRed (Biotium). Reactions were carried out in triplicate and fit to the equation 
F(t) = A(1—e ™), where F is the fraction reacted at time t, and A and k are non- 
linear fitting parameters used to estimate the extent of reaction and the observed 
rate, respectively. Fitting was performed with Gnuplot (www.gnuplot.info). 

Ultra high-throughput (UHT) sequencing. Approximately 0.03 pmol of selec- 
tive PCR product was used as input into an additional PCR to prepare samples for 
UHT-sequencing. Reactions (50 jl) contained 1.25 units Taq polymerase (NEB), 
standard Taq buffer (NEB), 2mM dNTPs, and 15 pmol primers with extensions 
that allow compatibility with a GS FLX System (Roche, 454 technology). In addi- 
tion, one of the primers contained a unique 6 nucleotide sequence. Each unique 
sequence differed by at least two nucleotides to prevent confusion by sequencing 
errors. A different unique sequence was used for each generation in the study. PCR 
products were quantified on agarose gels stained with GelRed (Biotum), and 
adjusted to approximately equal concentrations. A portion (3 il) of the resulting 
PCR products were pooled together, and sequenced on a single picotitre plate. 
After sequencing, the unique primer sequence was used to sort sequences by line 
and generation. Sequences shorter than 95% of the wild-type sequence or with 
average quality scores less than 35 were discarded. 

Linear regression and false discovery rate control. A multiple sequence align- 
ment was constructed separately for sequences determined in each population and 
each generation using the Needleman-Wunsch algorithm”. For each position in 
each alignment, the frequency of mutation was calculated. The regression coef- 
ficient (slope) was determined for each position by linear regression of mutational 
frequency over generation time. A t-test was performed and raw P-values were 
calculated for each coefficient to determine significance relative to either zero 
(lines A and B) or the expected mutation rate in that line (see above). Raw 
P-values were rank-ordered, and converted to false-discovery-rate-controlled 
P-values by the Benjamini and Hochberg procedure”. 

Genotype identification. We determined the population frequency of different 
combinations of mutations, and identified genotypes that increased most rapidly 
in their frequency with respect to generation time. We limited our search to 
genotypes that were comprised of combinations of mutations that individually 
showed a significant increase in frequency with time. The significance of increase 
for individual mutations was determined by linear regression with correction for 
multiple testing (Supplementary Fig. 4). It should be pointed out that the increase 
in the frequency of genotypes that are under positive selection is expected to be 
exponential, not linear, under standard population genetic models’'. Linear 
regression penalizes nonlinearity, and thus our determination of significance of 
individual mutations is a conservative approach. 

Mutational co-occurrence. For each pair of mutations deemed significant by 
linear regression, the frequency that each mutation occurred without the other 
was determined and termed P4, and P,,. The frequency that each pair of muta- 
tions occurred together was also determined and termed P,g, and the frequency 
that neither occurred was determined and termed P,,. We first determined co- 
occurrence of two mutations by calculating standard linkage disequilibrium (D) by 
the formula: D = (Paz X Pap) - (Pap X Pag). A normalized linkage disequilibrium 
(D’) was calculated by dividing positive D values by a theoretical maximum, and 
negative D values by a theoretical minimum”’. As our ultimate measure of cor- 
relation, r° (the square of the correlation coefficient) was calculated by the equa- 
tion ° = D*/P,,P,P.4Pp, where P, and P, are the frequency of all other bases at each 
of the nucleotide position of the pair of mutations under consideration. The value 
of r° multiplied by the number of sequences analysed is numerically equivalent to 
the value of x, which was used to determine statistical significance*'. We note that 
molecules in our populations are not explicitly subject to recombination®, such 
that one would not expect correlations between mutations to decay significantly in 
the relatively short time scales of our experiments. 
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Principal component analysis. Sequences from corresponding generations (1st, 
4th and 8th) of lines New-A, New-B and New- WT were combined and aligned ina 
single multiple sequence alignment. Alignment sites containing more than 95% 
gaps were removed. Multiple sequence alignments were represented numerically 
(that is, gap:0; A:1; C:2; U:3; G:4), so a single sequence can be interpreted as a vector 
of n variables where each correspond to a nucleotide sites along the sequence. 
Principal component analysis was carried out using the princomp function in 
Matlab (The MathWorks). 

Network graph. Sequences from generation 10 of line B, and the first generations 
of lines New-B and New-WT were combined and aligned as described above. The 
number of nucleotide differences between every pair of sequences in the alignment 
was counted (all against all distances). It was necessary to control for the number of 
nodes and edges to allow visualization of the full data set. Thus, sequences were 
clustered according to percentage identity using the cd-hit algorithm’*. The 
representative sequence for each cluster was defined as the sequence within that 
cluster with the lowest average distance to all other sequences in the cluster. 
Network graphs were constructed with clusters represented as nodes, and edges 
connecting clusters containing sequences that differ by less then 10 nucleotides. 
Networks representation was accomplished using Cytoscape v2.7.0 (www. 
cytoscape.org). 
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Phylogeny. Sequences that clustered (96% identity) with the Azo* sequences from 
generation B-10 and New-B1, as well as the representative sequences from 
generation New-WT1 (less than 96% identity with Azo*) were used to construct 
an unrooted phylogenetic tree using maximum likelihood, and assuming a HKY85 
model, using the PhyML software’’. The sequence data was used to determine base 
frequencies and to estimate the ratio of transitions to transversions. 
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Innate immunity is a fundamental defence response that depends on 
evolutionarily conserved pattern recognition receptors for sensing 
infections or danger signals'”. Nucleotide-binding and oligomeriza- 
tion domain (NOD) proteins are cytosolic pattern-recognition 
receptors of paramount importance in the intestine, and their 
dysregulation is associated with inflammatory bowel disease**. 
They sense peptidoglycans from commensal microorganisms and 
pathogens and coordinate signalling events that culminate in the 
induction of inflammation and anti-microbial responses’. However, 
the signalling mechanisms involved in this process are not fully 
understood. Here, using genome-wide RNA interference, we identify 
candidate genes that modulate the NOD1 inflammatory response in 
intestinal epithelial cells. Our results reveal a significant crosstalk 
between innate immunity and apoptosis and identify BID, a BCL2 
family protein, as a critical component of the inflammatory response. 
Colonocytes depleted of BID or macrophages from Bid~/~ mice are 
markedly defective in cytokine production in response to NOD 
activation. Furthermore, Bid~/~ mice are unresponsive to local or 
systemic exposure to NOD agonists or their protective effect in 
experimental colitis. Mechanistically, BID interacts with NOD1, 
NOD2 and the IB kinase (IKK) complex, impacting NF-KB and 
extracellular signal-regulated kinase (ERK) signalling. Our results 
define a novel role of BID in inflammation and immunity inde- 
pendent of its apoptotic function, furthering the mounting evid- 
ence of evolutionary conservation between the mechanisms of 
apoptosis and immunity. 

To identify novel regulators of the NOD1 pathway, we conducted a 
small interfering RNA (siRNA) screen using a library targeting 7,170 
human druggable genes. The human intestinal epithelial cell-line 
HT29 was used and interleukin (IL)-8 was measured as a readout®’. 
A schematic of the screening strategy is presented in Fig. la. Our 
primary screen identified 227 and 198 genes that respectively enhanced 
or dampened IL-8 protein levels in response to the NOD1 agonist yTri- 
DAP (Fig. 1b and Supplementary Tables 1 and 2). To reduce potential 
off-target hits, we performed a validation screen by measuring IL-8 
messenger RNA levels. A strong correlation between the primary and 
validation screens was observed (Fig. 1c), with 200 candidates retained 
independently of cell toxicity (Fig. 1c, d, Supplementary Fig. 1a, b and 
Supplementary Table 3). Next, we performed a counter-screen using 
tumour-necrosis factor (TNF) as an inducer of IL-8, because NOD 1/2 
and tumour necrosis factor receptor (TNFR1) pathways are structur- 
ally and functionally related*”. Altogether, 114 genes were identified as 
common candidate regulators of the NOD1/2 and TNFR1 pathways 
(Supplementary Fig. 1c and Supplementary Table 4) of which 60 were 
common to the NODI validated hits (Fig. 1d, Supplementary Fig. 1d 
and Supplementary Table 5). 

To gain insights into the biological processes regulated by the 
uncovered candidates, we used PANTHER to cluster the primary hits 
according to their gene ontology (Supplementary Fig. le, f and Sup- 
plementary Tables 6-9). Genes involved in signal transduction, 


metabolism and proliferation were significantly over-represented. 
Interestingly, genes of the apoptosis machinery were also significantly 
enriched. Analysis of the Novartis GNF human expression atlas data 
across 80 tissues showed that the candidate genes are predominantly 
expressed in immune and neuronal tissues (Wilcoxon P< 0.05; 
Supplementary Fig. 2a and Supplementary Tables 10-12). Furthermore, 
examination of their promoter region revealed significant enrichment 
in consensus sites for pro-inflammatory and mitogenic transcription 
factors (Supplementary Fig. 2b). These results are consistent with the 
established role of the NOD1 pathway in inflammation and IEC pro- 
liferation and support the validity of our screen. To define networks of 
interacting proteins, we used Ingenuity Pathway Analysis and manual 
data mining to construct an interaction network by anchoring on 
NOD1 pathway components. Network modelling identified functional 
groups linked to signal transduction, including known effectors of 
NOD1 signalling. Further analysis of this network identified the 
BH3-only BCL2 family member BID as a potential proximal regulator 
of the NOD1 signalling complex (Supplementary Fig. 2c). 
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Figure 1 | Genome-wide RNA interference screen for genes regulating 
NOD1 signalling. a, Representation of the RNA interference screen strategy. 
b, Distribution of the data from the NOD1 primary screen. Each dot represents 
IL-8 concentration after individual gene depletion by a single siRNA pool. Data 
are represented as Z scores, with cut-offs (dashed lines) of 1.5 s.d. above the 
mean and 3.0 s.d. below the mean of all plates. c, Ranking by Z scores of 205 
siRNAs from the primary and validation screens with a correlation coefficient 
r = 0.87. d, Venn diagram of hits from the primary, validation and secondary 
screens. 
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Mounting evidence points to a co-evolution of the apoptosis and 
innate immunity pathways'®’. Notably, NOD proteins and NOD-like 
receptors are structurally related to apoptosis-activating factor 1 
(APAF1)'*”', and the anti-apoptotic proteins BCL2 and BCL-X;, down- 
regulate innate immunity signalling by binding directly to NOD-like 
receptor proteins’*. The interaction of BCL2 proteins with NOD-like 
receptors is reminiscent of that of CED9 with CED4, their respective 
orthologues in the Caenorhabditis elegans apoptosis pathway”. 

To determine the role of BID in NOD1 signalling, we first validated 
the effect of BID depletion on yTri-DAP-induced IL-8 production in 
HT29 cells. Depletion of BID with three independent siRNAs led to a 
marked reduction in IL-8 production (Fig. 2a) similar to siRNAs 
against known positive regulators of the pathway (Fig. 2b and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 3a). Similarly, TNF and MCP-1 levels were dampened 
in BID-depleted cells in response to NOD1 activation (Supplementary 
Fig. 3a). Notably, depletion of other BCL2 family members including 
BCL2 or BAX did not modulate NOD signalling (Supplementary Fig. 
3b). Consistent with the secondary screen results, BID was also 
required for TNF-induced IL-8 production (Supplementary Fig. 3c). 

We next investigated the effect of BID depletion on the NOD1 
signalling pathways. Figure 2c shows that BID impacted NF-«B and 
ERK signalling. However, it was dispensable for p38 and Jun amino 
(N)-terminal kinases (JNK) activation (Supplementary Fig. 3d). The 
role of full-length BID is unclear and its function in apoptosis is con- 
tingent on its processing’’. Furthermore, BID phosphorylation by 
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casein kinases J and II on serine residues proximal to the cleavage site 
hampers its processing and promotes cell survival'®. Interestingly, 
yTri-DAP treatment of HT29 cells did not induce BID cleavage but 
resulted in its phosphorylation (Fig. 2c). 

NOD1 is expressed in epithelial cells and fibroblasts, whereas NOD2 is 
highly expressed in myeloid cells'’. We thus stimulated primary bone 
marrow-derived macrophages (BMDMs) from wild-type, Ripk2-‘~ or 
Bid '‘~ mice with the NOD2-specific agonist muramyl-dipeptide (MDP) 
as wellas various Toll-like receptor (TLR) ligands and examined NOD2 
signalling. IL-6 production was significantly blunted in BID-deficient 
macrophages in response to MDP alone or in synergy with lipopoly- 
saccharide (LPS), but not TLR ligands (Fig. 2d and Supplementary Fig. 
3e, f). Similarly, MDP-stimulated production of TNF was dampened in 
Bid‘ BMDMs compared with wild-type cells (Supplementary Fig. 
3e). As in BID-depleted HT29 cells, Bid ‘~ macrophages failed to 
activate NF-kB and ERK signalling in response to NOD stimulation 
(Fig. 2e), whereas JNK and p38 activation was normal (Supplementary 
Fig. 3d). The role of BID in signal transduction in intestinal epithelial 
cells and macrophages was independent of apoptosis induction by 
NOD1 or NOD2 agonists (Supplementary Fig. 3g). These results are 
consistent with recent findings that identified a role of BID in the 
activation of the NF-«B pathway and cell survival’*. 

To explore the role of BID processing and its BH3 domain in 
inflammation, we reconstituted Bid~'~ BMDMs with either wild-type 
BID, a non-cleavable form of BID (BIDpsog) or an apoptosis-deficient 
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Figure 2 | BID is required for NOD1 and NOD? signalling. a, HT29 cells 
were transfected with non-specific (NS) or three BID siRNA (BID,, BID, or 
BIDs) alone or mixed (BID ). IL-8 levels were determined by qPCR 2h after 
DAP treatment. b, HT29 cells were treated as in a. IL-8 production was 
quantified by ELISA 18h after DAP treatment. Protein depletion was assessed 
by western blotting (insets in a and b). c, HT29 cells were treated as in a for the 
indicated time points. IkBo degradation and phosphorylation and MAPK, 
IKK«a/B and BID phosphorylation were assayed by immunoblotting. 


d, BMDMs from wild-type (WT, n = 4), Ripk2-'~ (n = 4) and Bid '~ (n =4) 
mice were left untreated or stimulated with LPS, MDP or MDP with LPS for 
18h. IL-6 production was quantified by ELISA. e, BMDMs from wild-type and 
Bid~‘~ mice were treated with MDP. IxBa degradation and MAPK, IKKa/B 
and BID phosphorylation were assayed by immunoblotting. p, phosphorylated. 
NS, not significant; *P < 0.05; **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001. Values in graphs 
represent mean + s.e.m. from three or four independent experiments. 
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mutant form of BID (BIDgoag)’’, and examined cytokine production 
induced by MDP. Figure 3a shows that BID, BIDps9z and BIDgo4z 
were equivalent in rescuing the blunted inflammatory phenotype of 
Bid '~ cells. These results suggested that the role of BID in inflam- 
mation is independent of its processing, its BH3 domain or its asso- 
ciation with BAX. This was further confirmed in Bax ‘Bak ‘~ 
macrophages from tamoxifen-treated ROSA-CreER Bax!” Bak '~ 
mice that showed an unaltered response to MDP compared with 
wild-type cells (Fig. 3b). In contrast, mutation of reported phosphor- 
ylation sites in BID (BIDge4A, BIDgesA and BIDg7gA) significantly 
blunted MDP-induced IL-6 production (Fig. 3a). 

To examine whether BID associated with components of the NOD 
signalosome, we performed co-immunoprecipitation experiments and 
showed that BID interacted with NOD1 and NOD2 (Supplementary 
Fig. 4a). Similar results were obtained with BIDgo4z (Supplementary 
Fig. 4b), but not with the serine to alanine mutants of BID, which were 
deficient in NOD1 binding (Supplementary Fig. 4c). In vitro pull-down 
experiments indicated that binding of NOD1 and NOD2 to purified 
recombinant BID was mediated through the central region encompass- 
ing the nucleotide-binding domain (Supplementary Fig. 4d). This result 
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Figure 3 | BID regulates NOD signalling independently of its apoptotic 
determinants by linking NOD proteins to the IKK complex. a, BMDMs 
from Bid~'~ mice (n = 4) were reconstituted with control or full-length BID, 
BIDcoar, BIDpsor; BID 60-195), BlDs6aa, BIDsesq, or BIDs7ga, mutants and 
stimulated with MDP for 18 h. IL-6 production was quantified by ELISA. BID 
expression was determined by immunoblotting (inset). b, BMDMs were 
isolated from wild-type (n= 4), Ripk2 '~ (n = 4), Bid~'~ (n= 4) and ROSA- 
CreER Bax" Bak ‘~ (n = 3) mice. 4-OH tamoxifen was used to excise the Bax 
gene. BMDMs were challenged with MDP for the indicated time points and IL- 
6 production was measured by ELISA. The efficiency of Bax excision was 
determined by immunoblot (inset). c, BMDMs from wild-type, Ripk2-/~ and 
Bid ‘~ mice were left untreated or treated with MDP for 30 min. Cell lysates 
were used for immunoprecipitation using anti-RIP2 or NEMO antibodies and 
analysed by immunoblotting. NS, not significant; ***P < 0.001. Asterisk, IgG 
heavy chain. Values in graphs represent mean ~ s.e.m. from three independent 
experiments. d, Representation of the NOD signalosome. 
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is comparable to the binding of BCL2/BCL-X;, to NLRP1 (ref. 13). 
The region in BCL2/BCL-X,, required for this association has been 
previously mapped to an unstructured loop between «-helices 1 and 2 
(ref. 20). Interestingly, full-length BID contains such a loop (residues 
40-80)". BID did not interact with NLRP1 (Supplementary Fig. 4e); 
however, truncation of its loop markedly reduced its association with 
NOD1 and NOD2 (Supplementary Fig. 4f). Consistently, subtle per- 
turbation of the helical structure around the loop, through mutagen- 
esis of specific leucine residues (L37A, L40A and L44A), drastically 
weakened the BID-NOD1 interaction (Supplementary Fig. 4g). 

Upon agonist sensing, NOD1 and NOD2 associate with RIP2 and 
TAK1, which leads to activation of NF-kB and MAPK (ERK1/2, p38 
and JNK) pathways’. The bifurcation in signalling between the NF-kB 
and ERK versus p38 and JNK pathways occurs downstream of TAK1 
and might involve differential recruitment of adaptor proteins that 
direct signalling towards specific inflammatory responses. TAK1 binds 
to IKK-y (NEMO), MKK3/6 and MKK4/7 to trigger NF-«B, p38 and 
JNK activation, respectively; whereas signalling to ERK1/2 occurs 
through an interaction between IKK-$ and tumour progression locus 
2 (TPL2). Notably, the adaptor protein CARD9 transduces NOD 
signalling to p38 and JNK but not the NF-«B pathway”. The distinct 
requirement of BID in NF-«B and ERK activation points to a possible 
interaction of BID with a signalling protein that associates with the IKK 
complex. Co-immunoprecipitation experiments revealed that BID 
associates with protein complexes containing IKK, IKK-B and 
NEMO (Supplementary Fig. 4h). Reciprocally, NEMO associated with 
protein complexes containing BID and RIP2 (Supplementary Fig. 4i). 
To support these results further, we examined the association of 
endogenous BID with the NOD complex. Figure 3c shows that endo- 
genous BID interacted with RIP2 in an agonist-dependent manner. 
Additionally, recruitment of the IKK complex to the NOD signalosome 
was mediated by BID, as NEMO interacted with RIP2 in wild-type but 
not Ripk2-‘~ or Bid '~ BMDMs after MDP stimulation (Fig. 3c). 
Immunoprecipitation of endogenous NEMO also revealed interaction 
with BID, IKK-f and RIP2-containing complexes in response to NOD 
activation (Fig. 3c). Altogether, these biochemical findings suggest that 
BID bridges the NOD receptors to the IKK complex (Fig. 3d). 

To examine the function of BID in inflammation and innate immunity 
in vivo, we assessed the systemic and local responses of wild-type, 
Ripk2-'~ and Bid~'~ mice to administration of NOD agonists. 
Consistent with previous reports”*’’, intraperitoneal challenge with 
yTri-DAP induced a robust systemic production of chemokines and 
cytokines (Fig. 4a) and a pronounced peritonitis marked by infiltration 
of Grl* neutrophils (Fig. 4b) in wild-type mice but not Ripk2~/~ or 
Bid~‘~ mice (Fig. 4a, b). Similarly, IL-6 production was dampened in 
Ripk2-'~ and Bid '~ mice compared with wild-type mice in response 
to MDP administration (Supplementary Fig. 5a) but not that of LPS 
(Supplementary Fig. 5b). It has been previously shown that admini- 
stration of the TLR3 ligand poly I:C and the NOD2 agonist MDP 
protect mice from dextran-sulphate sodium (DSS)-induced colitis”®”*. 
The protective effect of MDP is abrogated in mice deficient in NOD2, 
RIP2 or cIAP2 (refs 26, 27). To explore the role of BID in the NOD2 
pathway, we subjected wild-type, Ripk2~'~ and Bid '~ mice to an 
acute DSS treatment. Apart from wild-type mice treated with MDP, 
all other mice showed severe weight loss (Fig. 4c) and thickening and 
shortening of the colons upon necropsy (Supplementary Fig. 5d, e). 
Histological examination of colon sections further supported these 
data, as wild-type mice treated with MDP and DSS showed evidence 
of restored colonic crypt architecture, whereas all other mice exhibited 
severe leukocyte recruitment and crypt loss (Supplementary Fig. 5f). In 
contrast, Ripk2~'~ and Bid ‘~ mice reacted similarly to wild-type 
mice in response to poly I:C (Supplementary Fig. 5c-f). Thus loss of 
BID function impaired the ability of NOD2 but not TLR3 to trigger 
tissue repair responses upon injury with DSS. 

In summary, our high-throughput functional screen has identified 
approximately 200 candidate modulators of the NOD1 pathway and 
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Figure 4 | Bid~'~ mice exhibit a blunted inflammatory response after NOD 
stimulation in vivo and are not protected from DSS colitis by MDP. a, Wild- 
type (WT, n = 6), Ripk2 ‘~ (n= 4) and Bid~'~ (n = 6) mice were injected 
intraperitoneally with yTri-DAP or endotoxin-free PBS for 2h. IL-6, KC and 
MCP-1 levels in the serum were measured by ELISA. b, Mice were injected 
intraperitoneally with yTri-DAP for 24h. The number of infiltrating Gr1~ cells 
in the peritoneum was quantified by fluorescence-activated cell sorting. 

c, Wild-type (n = 8), Ripk2 ‘~ (n =8) and Bid '~ (n= 8) mice were treated 
with 4% DSS. On days 0, 1 and 2, mice were injected intraperitoneally with 
MDP or endotoxin-free PBS. Body weight loss is represented. NS, not 
significant; *P < 0.05; **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001. Values in graphs represent 
mean = s.e.m. from three independent experiments. 


provides a comprehensive view of the biological processes involved in 
NOD signalling. Importantly, we have uncovered the physiological 
function of full-length BID as a critical mediator of inflammation 
and innate immunity. Our results place BID at the centre of the cell’s 
decision to induce innate immune responses (and survive) or commit 
suicide by apoptosis. We anticipate that the development of small 
molecules targeting BID will set the stage for the emergence of novel 
strategies to treat immune-mediated inflammatory diseases including 
inflammatory bowel disease. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


The siRNA screen was performed using the human druggable genome siRNA set 
V2.0 library from Qiagen. HT29 cells were transfected with siRNA (50 nM) using 
Lipofectamine 2000 and treated with DOTAP conjugated yTri-DAP (10 1g ml’). 
Cytokines and chemokines were measured by enzyme-linked immunosorbent 
assay (ELISA) and quantitative real-time PCR (qPCR). Data were analysed using 
cellHTS2. Bioinformatics were analysed using PANTHER, MSigDB and 
TRANSFAC, and network modelling was performed with data obtained from 
the Human Protein Reference Database, the Biomolecular Interaction Network 
Database and the Ingenuity Pathways Analysis database. BMDMs were treated 
with DOTAP-conjugated MDP (10-100 jig ml‘). Reconstitution of BMDMs was 
performed with Amaxa (Solution T, program T-20). NOD signalling was assessed 
by immunoblotting using total and phospho-specific antibodies. Co-immunopre- 
cipitation experiments were performed in HEK293T cells. yTri-DAP (1 mgkg_'), 
MDP (100 pg) and poly I:C (100 1g) were injected intraperitoneally in mice, and 
4% DSS was administered in the drinking water. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 
Animal strains. Wild-type (C57BI/6) Bid '~ mice from A. Strasser and Ripk2-/~ 
from R. Flavell were backcrossed to a pure C57BI/6 genetic background. Housing 
and all animal procedures were approved by McGill University operating under 
the guidelines of the Canadian Council of Animal Care. 
Reagents and plasmids. Antibodies for pJNK (9255), pp38 (9211), p38 (9212), 
pERK1/2 (9106S), ERK1/2 (9102), IkBo: (4812), pIkBo: (9246 s), IKK-B (2370) and 
pIKK-«/B (2697) were purchased from Cell Signaling Technologies. Anti-actin-B 
(A1978) was from Sigma; anti-JNK1/3 (sc-474), anti-RIP2 (sc-22763), anti-BID 
(sc-11423), anti-BAX (sc-493), anti- NEMO (sc-8330) and anti-BAK (sc-832) were 
from Santa Cruz Biotechnology. Monoclonal anti-RIP2 was obtained from BD 
Bioscience (612349), anti- TAK1 (7263) from Millipore and cIAP2-specific antibody 
from R&D systems (AF8181). Antibody against pBid-S61 (A300-527A) was obtained 
from Bethyl laboratories. The Flag antibody was purchased from Sigma (F3165). All 
other antibodies against tags anti-haemagglutinin (11583816001), anti-Myc 
(11667149001) and anti-green fluorescent protein (11814460001) were obtained from 
Roche. Secondary antibodies were from Jackson ImmunoResearch Laboratories. All 
siRNAs used in this study were purchased from Qiagen. yTri-DAP (60774) was from 
Anaspec, MDP (G-1055) was from Bachem, and human recombinant TNF-a 
(30001A) and mouse recombinant TNF-% (31501) were from Peprotech. 
Cyclohexamide (C4859) was from Sigma and AnnexinV-FITC (556420) was from 
BD Pharmingen. DOTAP transfection reagent (11202375001) was from Roche, and 
DSS (relative molecular mass 36,000-50,000), was from MP Biomedicals (160110). 
To generate the non-cleavable form of BID (BIDps9g), the apoptosis-deficient 
mutant form of BID (BIDgo4p), the serine to alanine mutant forms of BID 
(BIDs64A, BIDgg5A and BIDg7gA) as well as the leucine to alanine mutant forms 
of BID (BID, 374, BID, so and BID; 44,) mutagenesis PCRs on pcDNA3.1-HA- 
BID or pEGFP-BID were performed using a site-directed mutagenesis kit from 
Stratagene (200519-5). HA-tagged BID deletion constructs were obtained by PCR 
sub-cloning into pcDNA3.1 with the primers listed in Supplementary Table 13. 
The plasmids expressing Flag-tagged IKK-« and IKK-B were obtained from 
Tularik. The Flag-tagged NOD2 construct was obtained by inserting a Flag 
sequence in frame with the human NOD2 sequence in a pcDNA3 plasmid ori- 
ginally from G. Nunez. Myc-tagged NLRP1 was described previously”'®. Myc- 
tagged NEMO was obtained from I. Verma. The construct expressing Flag-tagged 
RIP2 was a gift of G. Nunez; Flag-NOD1, RIP2-CARD and RIP2-ACARD plas- 
mids were described previously~*. The plasmid encoding HA-TAK1 was provided 
by S. Baksh. Myc-tagged NOD1 and NOD2, as well as their deletion constructs, 
were described previously”. 
Cell culture. HEK293T and HT29 cells were maintained in 5% CO, at 37°C in 
Dulbecco’s modified Eagle’s medium (HyClone) and McCoy’s 5A modified medium 
(Hyclone), respectively, supplemented with 10% fetal calf serum (HyClone), 2mM 
L-glutamine and 100 1g ml ' penicillin/streptomycin. siRNA as well as plasmids 
were transfected with Lipofectamine 2000 (Invitrogen, 11668-19). We treated 
HT29 cells for different time points (0-120 min) with yTri-DAP at 10pgml ! 
transfected into the cells by using the DOTAP cationic lipid transfection reagent 
in accordance with the manufacturer’s instructions. Cell-culture supernatants were 
used to quantify IL-8 levels by ELISA. For cell-death assay, HT29 cells were treated 
with yTri-DAP (10 pg ml ') or TNF-a (10 ng ml!) alone or in combination with 
cyclohexamide (10 pig ml 1) for 24h and 48 h. 
siRNA screen and data analysis. siRNA screen was performed using the human 
druggable genome siRNA set V2.0 library from Qiagen and the Biomek II liquid 
handler from Beckman Coulter. The library consists of a pool of two siRNA 
duplexes for each target gene. A total of 7,170 human genes were assayed in the 
primary screen. For the validation screen, siRNAs for each gene used in the first 
screen were procured separately and tested. The library was received in 89-well 
X 96-well plates at 51M stock concentration. We prepared daughter plates at 
1 uM that we used in the screen. HT29 cells (5 X 10° per well) were transfected 
with siRNA (50 nM) using Lipofectamine 2000. After 24h a second siRNA trans- 
fection was performed to ensure high efficiency of knockdown, and plates were 
incubated for an additional 24h before treatment with DOTAP-encapsulated 
yTri-DAP (10 ug ml) or recombinant human TNF-« (10 ngml_'). For the 
primary and secondary screens, cells were treated for 16h with yTri-DAP or 
TNF-% and culture supernatants collected to measure IL-8 production by 
ELISA. For the validation screen, cells were treated for 2h with yTri-DAP and 
IL-8 messenger RNA levels were quantified by qPCR. The raw data obtained from 
the primary screen were analysed using the open source Bioconductor/R package, 
cellHTS2 (http://www.dkfz.de/signaling/cellHTS)”*. This program generated 
annotated gene lists with the corresponding adjusted Z scores (s.d. from the mean 
value of the control wells). We defined hits as positive or negative regulators 
according to a Z-score cut-off. Our cut-off criterion was 1.5 s.d. above the mean 
value for positive regulators and 3.0 s.d. below the mean for negative regulators. To 
evaluate the robustness and sensitivity of our screen, we calculated the overall Z’ 


factor of the screen as previously described* taking into account the repeated 
positive and negative controls. The Z’ factor obtained was greater than 0.5, con- 
firming the overall quality of our assay. 

Enrichment analyses. Genes were classified into biological process and molecular 
function categories using the PANTHER classification system” and transcription- 
factor-binding sites using MSigDB and TRANSFAC v7.4 (www.gene-regulation. 
com). To assess the statistical enrichment or overrepresentation of these categories 
for the hit genes relative to their representation in the global set of genes examined in 
the siRNA screen, P values were computed using the hypergeometric test*’, which 
was implemented in the R language (http://www.r-project.org/). Briefly, the hyper- 
geometric distribution describes the probability of finding at least s genes associated 
with a particular category in a set of g genes involved in NOD1 innate immune 
response, given that there are S genes associated with that same category in the global 
set of G genes examined in the genome-wide siRNA screen. For each category, c, 
and the list of genes /, the P value was calculated as P(c, 1) =1—°xe1o, 1, ..., s 
[C(g, k)C(G — g, S— k)/C(G, S)]. The binomial coefficient is of the form C(n, r). A 
value of P< 0.05 was considered significant. Categories assigned with at least ten 
genes are displayed in Supplementary Figs 2 and 3b. 

Human protein interaction networks. The protein network was constructed by 
iteratively connecting interacting proteins, with data obtained from the Human 
Protein Reference Database, the Biomolecular Interaction Network Database, the 
Ingenuity Pathways database and functional information from the literature. The 
network uses graph theoretical representation in which components (gene pro- 
ducts) are depicted as nodes and interactions between components as edges, 
implemented in the Perl programming language. 

Analysis of gene expression across 80 tissues. Microarray data files were 
obtained from the Novartis GNF human expression atlas version-2 resource. 
Expression values of 33,689 probe sets from the HG-U133A (Affymetrix) platform 
and the GNF1H custom chip were analysed. The data set was normalized using 
global median scaling, and we filtered the data by excluding from the analysis those 
probe sets with 100% ‘absent’ calls (MAS5.0 algorithm) across all 80 tissues. The 
data set was further filtered by setting a minimum threshold value greater than 20 
in at least one sample for each probe set and a maximum-mean expression value 
greater than 100. Hierarchical clustering (centroid linkage method) was per- 
formed with Cluster 3.0 using Pearson’s correlation as the similarity metric”. 
Z-score transformation was applied to each probe set across all arrays before 
generating ‘heat maps’ for visualization using TreeView”. 

Primary culture, transfection and treatment of bone-marrow-derived macro- 
phages. Femurs and tibias of wild-type (C57BI/6), Ripk2-'~, Bid~'~ and ROSA- 
CreER Bax!” Bak~'~ mice were flushed with a 25G needle and cold RPMI 1640 
(GIBCO) into a 15 ml tube. The suspension was then filtered through a 70 jum cell 
strainer and spun for 5 min at 400g. Pellets were re-suspended in complete RPMI 
1640 supplemented with 15% L929 cell-conditioned media and plated in non-cell- 
culture-treated 10cm dishes. Cells were cultured at 37°C in a 10% CO, tissue 
culture incubator for 5-6 days, with media changed on day 3. MDP (at 10 or 
100 pg ml 1) was transfected into cells for different time points (0-120 min) with 
DOTAP reagent according to the manufacturer’s instructions. BMDMs were 
transfected with BID wild-type and BIDgoap: plasmids using the AMAXA 
Nucleofector (Solution T, program T-20; AMAXA biosystems) and treated with 
MDP (100 pg ml). ROSA-CreER Bax" Bak-‘~ cells were subjected to 1 uM of 
4-OH-tamoxifen (Sigma, T5648) during the differentiation period, followed by 
MDP treatment for 18 h. BMDMs were treated for 18 h with various TLR ligands: 
PAMcsk4 (1 pg ml ', TLR2), poly I:C (25 pg ml |, TLR3), LPS (Escherichia coli 
O111:B4; 0.1-100 ng ml! and 1 ig ml !, TLR4), PGN (Bacillus subtilis; 2 ug 
ml), flagellin (2 ug ml !, TLRS), resiquimod R848 (10g ml ', TLR7) and 
CpG (1ugml”', TLR9). In all these experiments, IL-6 production was measured 
in cell-culture supernatants using ELISA. For cell death assay, BMDMs were 
treated with MDP (100 pg ml!) or TNF-« (10 ng ml!) alone or in combination 
with cyclohexamide (10 pg ml” *) for 24h. 

ELISA and lactate dehydrogenase assay. Cytokine and chemokine concentra- 
tions in cell-culture supernatants as well as sera were measured by ELISA using 
human IL-8/CXCL8 (DY208) and mouse IL-6 (DY406), KC/CXCL1 (DY453) and 
MCP-1/CC12 (DY479) kits purchased from R&D systems, used according to the 
manufacturer’s instructions. For lactate dehydrogenase measurement, the 
CytoTox-96 non-radioactive cytotoxicity assay (Promega) was used according 
to the manufacturer’s recommendations. The percentage of lactate dehydrogenase 
release was calculated compared with 100% cell lysis control. 

Annexin V-FITC and propidium iodide staining. HT29 cells or BMDMs 
treated as described above were collected and re-suspended in 0.5ml of 
Annexin V staining buffer (10 mM HEPES, 150mM NaCl, 5mM KCI, 2.5mM 
CaCl2, 100 uM MgCl). After adding 5 ul Annexin V-FITC, cells were incubated at 
room temperature for 15min in the dark, propidium iodide (50 pg ml~') was 
added to each sample and cell death analysed by flow cytometry. 
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qPCR. Total RNA was extracted from cells with Trizol reagent (Invitrogen, 
48190011), followed by isopropanol precipitation. We reverse-transcribed 2 j1g 
total RNA to complementary DNA cDNA by using random hexamers and the 
M-MLV reverse transcriptase (Invitrogen, 28025-013) according to the manufac- 
turer’s protocol. qPCR with reverse transcription was performed using iTaq SYBR 
green supermix (Bio-Rad, 172-5852). The primers for different cytokines and 
chemokines used in this study are described in Supplementary Table 13. 
Immunoblotting, immunoprecipitation and pull-down experiments. SDS- 
polyacrylamide gel electrophoresis and western blotting were performed in 
accordance with standard protocols. For signalling experiments, cells were lysed 
directly in Laemmli sample buffer. For co-immunoprecipitation experiments, 
HEK293T cells were co-transfected using Lipofectamine 2000. Cells were lysed 
in buffer B150 (20mM Tris-HCl (pH 8.0), 150mM KCl, 10% glycerol, 5 mM 
MgCl, and 0.1% NP-40) supplemented with a protease inhibitor tablet (Roche). 
Immunoassays were performed in RIPA buffer (10 mM Tris (pH 8.0), 150 mM 
NaCl, 1% Nonidet P-40, 0.1% SDS and 0.5% deoxycholate, supplemented with a 
protease inhibitor tablet (Roche)). In brief, whole cell lysates were collected 24h 
later and incubated overnight with either M2 agarose beads (Sigma, A2220) or the 
immunoprecipitating antibody along with protein A/G sepharose beads (Sigma, 
P9424, P3296). Immunoprecipitates were eluted with Flag peptide (Sigma, F3290) 
or by boiling in Laemmli buffer. Eluted proteins were detected using monoclonal 
antibodies against green fluorescent protein, Flag, haemagglutinin or Myc tags. 
For direct pull-down assays, HEK293T cells were transfected with Myc-tagged 
NOD1, NOD? or their deletion mutants. After 24 h, cells were lysed in WCE buffer 
(20 mM HEPES (pH 7.7), 500 mM NaCl, 1 mM EDTA, 0.25% Triton X-100, 1 mM 
EGTA) supplemented with 0.5 mM DTT and protease inhibitor cocktail (Roche). 
After extraction, protein samples were equilibrated in immunoprecipitation buffer 
(20 mM Tris (pH 8.0), 250 mM NaCl, 0.05% Nonidet P-40, 3 mM EDTA, 3mM 
EGTA). Supernatants were collected and incubated for 16h with purified recom- 
binant histidine-tagged BID protein conjugated to Ni-NTA agarose beads (Qiagen). 
Immunoprecipitates were then analysed by western blotting. BID protein was 
produced in bacteria and purified by Ni-chelation chromatography similar to pre- 
vious reports*®. For endogenous immunoprecipitation assays, 10° BMDMs were 
used from wild-type, Ripk2-’~ or Bid~'~ mice. Cells were lysed in RIPA buffer 
supplemented with a protease inhibitor tablet (Roche), 5 mM sodium fluoride and 
1mM sodium orthovanadate. Lysates were suspended in 0.5 ml lysis solution, 
cleared by incubation with 15 ,1l protein A/G Sepharose beads, then incubated with 
25 ul polyclonal antibody and 40 kl protein A/G beads at 4 °C overnight. Samples 
were then washed four times with lysis buffer, boiled in Laemmli buffer and ana- 
lysed by SDS-polyacrylamide gel. 
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Intraperitoneal injection of LPS, MDP and yTri-DAP. Wild-type, RIP2- 
deficient and BID-deficient mice were injected intraperitoneally with 1 mgkg ' 
of yTri-DAP. Twenty-four hours after injection, infiltrating cells were collected in 
PBS by peritoneal lavage, counted and labelled for 30 min in the dark with FITC- 
labelled Ly6G/C antibody (BD Pharmingen, 553126). Gr-1” cells were enumerated 
by flow cytometery using FACSCalibur (BD Biosciences). yTri-DAP (2 mg kg ') 
was injected intraperitoneally, blood was collected by heart puncture 2h after 
agonist injection and serum used to quantify IL-6, KC and MCP-1 levels by 
ELISA. Similarly, MDP (100 1g; 500 ul per mouse) or LPS (10mg kg!) were 
injected intraperitoneally. Blood was collected after 2h and 4h for MDP and 
30 min for LPS. IL-6 levels were quantified by ELISA. 

DSS colitis. Wild-type, Ripk2-‘~ and Bid ‘~ mice were given 4% DSS in drinking 
water for 6 days (days 0-5), then placed on regular water for 3 days (days 6-8). 
Mice were administered intraperitoneal MDP (100 jig in 500 pl PBS), poly I:C 
(100 pg in 500 pl PBS) or endotoxin-free PBS early during colitis on days 0, 1 and 2. 
Mice were monitored daily for body weight loss. 

Histopathological analysis and immunohistochemistry. Colons were fixed in 
10% formalin and embedded in paraffin. Serial sections (5 um) were cut onto glass 
slides and stained with haematoxylin and eosin. Sections were blindly assessed for 
signs of colitis: tissue morphology, epithelial erosion, loss of goblet cells, loss of 
crypts, presence of inflammatory infiltrate and thickening of the colon wall. 
Statistical analysis. A two-tailed Student’s t-test was used to evaluate significant 
differences between two groups. One-way ANOVA was used to evaluate signifi- 
cant differences among multiple groups. 
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Glutamate induces de novo growth of functional 
Spines in developing cortex 


Hyung-Bae Kwon & Bernardo L. Sabatini 


Mature cortical pyramidal neurons receive excitatory inputs onto 
small protrusions emanating from their dendrites called spines. 
Spines undergo activity-dependent remodelling, stabilization 
and pruning during development, and similar structural changes 
can be triggered by learning and changes in sensory experiences’ * 
However, the biochemical triggers and mechanisms of de novo 
spine formation in the developing brain and the functional signifi- 
cance of new spines to neuronal connectivity are largely unknown. 
Here we develop an approach to induce and monitor de novo spine 
formation in real time using combined two-photon laser-scanning 
microscopy and two-photon laser uncaging of glutamate. Our data 
demonstrate that, in mouse cortical layer 2/3 pyramidal neurons, 
glutamate is sufficient to trigger de novo spine growth from the 
dendrite shaft in a location-specific manner. We find that glutamate- 
induced spinogenesis requires opening of NMDARs (N-methyl-p- 
aspartate-type glutamate receptors) and activation of protein kinase 
A (PKA) but is independent of calcium-calmodulin-dependent 
kinase II (CaMKII) and tyrosine kinase receptor B (TrkB) receptors. 
Furthermore, newly formed spines express glutamate receptors and 
are rapidly functional such that they transduce presynaptic activity 
into postsynaptic signals. Together, our data demonstrate that early 
neural connectivity is shaped by activity in a spatially precise manner 
and that nascent dendrite spines are rapidly functionally incorpo- 
rated into cortical circuits. 

During postnatal development, the formation and elimination of 
glutamatergic synapses are thought to be reflected in the growth and 
retraction of dendritic spines. In cortical pyramidal neurons, waves of 
new spine growth (spinogenesis) and synapse formation (synaptogen- 
esis) occur at specific developmental stages, followed by pruning as the 
brain matures*. Many signals have been proposed to trigger and regu- 
late de novo spine growth in a developing circuit including neurotro- 
phins, neurotransmitters and cell-adhesion molecules®*’. To uncover 
the triggers for and mechanisms of spinogenesis, we imaged dendrites 
of enhanced green fluorescent protein (EGFP)-expressing cortical layer 
2/3 pyramidal neurons while releasing glutamate at a specific dendritic 
location by two-photon laser-induced photolysis of (4-methoxy-7- 
nitroindolinyl)-glutamate (MNI-glutamate) (Fig. 1). Analysis was per- 
formed in acute cortical brain slices from young mice (postnatal day (P) 
8-12), a period in which spinogenesis occurs in vivo". 

Stimulation near the edge of a dendrite with 40 0.5-ms laser pulses at 
0.5 Hz in a Mg” ’-free extracellular solution induced growth of a new 
spine in approximately 14% of cases (Fig. la-d and Supplementary Fig. 
1), showing the possibility of de novo spinogenesis induced by glutamate 
exposure’’. Increasing stimulation frequency and laser pulse duration 
while maintaining the total number of stimuli at 40 increased the rate of 
spinogenesis such that, at 5 Hz with 4ms duration, a maximal success 
rate of approximately 50% was achieved (Fig. 1c). Nascent spines arose 
from the dendrite where glutamate was released with high specificity 
(Fig. 1b) such that more than 70% of them grew within 1 um of the 
uncaging spot (Fig. le) and 94% of them grew on the side of the dendrite 
exposed to glutamate. 


In 128 of 132 examples of glutamate-induced spinogenesis, the 
spine was seen to emerge without a filopodial stage (see Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 2a for an exception). Instead, spine growth occurred incre- 
mentally but explosively such that the spine head volume increased 
from 10 to 90% of maximum within 11.8 + 1.5 pulses of glutamate 
(5.9 + 0.8 at 2 Hz stimulation) (Fig. 2a—-c and Supplementary Fig. 3). 
The final sizes and lengths of the newborn spines were heterogeneous 
but not different from those of pre-existing neighbouring spines 
(Fig. 2d, e). The lifetime of newly formed spines was variable such that 
approximately 20% lasted less than 2 min but those that lasted 5 min 
were stable and remained for at least 30 min (Supplementary Fig. 4). 
Thus, these newly formed spines either did not require continued 
exposure to glutamate for maintenance or they received glutamate 
from an alternative source such as an axonal bouton. 
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Figure 1 | De novo spine generation is induced by glutamate uncaging. 


a, Dendrites of EGFP-expressing neurons in acute slices from P8-12 mice were 
visualized with two-photon laser scanning microscopy, and glutamate was 
released by photolysis of caged glutamate near a low-spine density section of 
dendrite. b, Examples of de novo spine formation induced by photolytic release 
of glutamate (40 pulses of MNI-glutamate uncaging at 2 Hz in Mg” -free 
artificial cerebrospinal fluid). Yellow circles, the uncaging spots; arrowheads, 
new spines. c—e, Most new spines grew near the uncaging spot and the success 
percentage depended on the frequency (c, laser pulse duration = 4 ms) and 
duration (d, stimulation frequency = 0.5 Hz) of glutamate uncaging. 
Experiment numbers for each bar are indicated in parentheses. 
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Figure 2 | New spines grow rapidly and acquire morphology similar to pre- 
existing spines. a, Left, time-lapse images of spine formation during glutamate 
uncaging (40 pulses, 2 Hz) showing the uncaging spot (yellow circle) and 
nascent spine (blue arrowhead). Right, fluorescence intensity profiles along the 
yellow line reveal that the spine head fluorescence increases gradually but 
rapidly (red arrowhead). b, Illustration of the measurement of spine head 
fluorescence during spinogenesis as a percentage of the maximum fluorescence 
intensity reached. c, Time course of individual (black, 2 Hz; blue, 0.5 Hz) and 


Glutamate-induced spinogenesis was restricted within postnatal 
developmental such that its efficiency diminished by P14-15 and it 
failed to occur by P19-20 (Supplementary Fig. 5). This was not due to 
decreased glutamate receptor activation in older animals because the 
uncaging-evoked excitatory postsynaptic current (uEPSC) was larger 
at P19-20 than at P10-12 (Supplementary Fig. 6). 

Previous ultrastructural studies have revealed a high frequency of 
dendrite shaft synapses in hippocampus in early postnatal life that 
decreases as spinogenesis occurs’, leading to a model of synaptic 
development in which synapses are initially formed directly onto the 
dendritic shaft and a spine subsequently grows from this point with the 
synapse attached. On the other hand, rapid movement of a physically 
connected spine head and axonal bouton together through a complex 
neuropile is difficult to reconcile with the high density of crossing 
axons and dendrites'*. Our data demonstrate that glutamate uncaging- 
induced spinogenesis occurs with high spatial specificity and probability 
on the side of the dendrite exposed to glutamate. These findings place a 
lower limit of approximately 1 pm‘ for the density of dendritic shaft 
synapses required to support this model of spinogenesis. To estimate 
the number of dendritic shaft synapses, Ca” * imaging was performed in 
conditions in which most synapses formed onto a stretch of dendrite 
were activated (approximately 90%, Supplementary Fig. 7). Under these 
conditions, we observed hotspots of Ca” influx in spineless stretches of 
dendrite at a density of 0.05 um” *. This corresponds to a density of 
dendritic shaft synapses containing NMDARs that is approximately 
20-fold less than necessary to explain the specificity and efficiency of 
glutamate-induced spinogenesis (see Supplementary Fig. 7 for further 
discussion). 

The high success rate of spinogenesis induced by glutamate uncaging 
allows identification of the signalling pathways that couple activity to 
spine growth (Fig. 3). Previous analyses of spine generation induced by 
electrical stimulation indicate a requirement for NMDARs in this pro- 
cess'*"*, and at this age NMDARs are found throughout the dendrite 
(Supplementary Fig. 8). Preventing NMDAR activation with the ant- 
agonist 3-(2-carboxypiperazin-4-yl)propyl-1-phosphonic acid (CPP) 
nearly abolished spinogenesis whereas it was unaffected by inhibiting 
o.-amino-3-hydroxy-5-methyl-4-isoxazole propionic acid (AMPA)/ 


Spine length (um) 


Spine length (tum) Spine head area (um?) 


average (red) fluorescence intensity increases during spinogenesis (n = 17). 
Error bars, s.e.m. d, Average of apparent spine length, width and head area from 
nascent (n = 95) and neighbouring existing (n = 111) spines (existing and 
nascent: length: 0.92 + 0.03 um, 0.89 + 0.03 um, P > 0.1; width: 0.68 + 0.02 
uum, 0.70 + 0.02 jum, P > 0.1; head area: 0.41 + 0.02 pum’, 0.38 + 0.03 jum’, 
P> 0.1). e, Cumulative distributions demonstrating that the morphologies of 
pre-existing and nascent spines are not different. 


kainate glutamate receptors with 2,3-dihydroxy-6-nitro-7-sulfamoyl- 
benzo[f]quinoxaline-2,3-dione (NBQX) (Fig. 3a). The voltage-gated 
sodium channel antagonist tetrodotoxin also did not affect spinogen- 
esis, discarding the possibility that postsynaptic action potentials are 
necessary. Addition of extracellular Mg”* significantly decreased the 
success rate, suggesting that the degree of current flux through 
NMDARs plays a crucial role in triggering spine formation. Blocking 
either mGluR1 or mGluR5 using 7-hydroxyiminocyclopropan[b] 
chromen-la-carboxylic acid ethyl ester (CPCCOEt) or 2-methyl-6- 
(phenylethynyl)-pyridine (MPEP) or with the less selective group I 
mGluR antagonist 1-aminoindan-1,5-dicarboxylic acid (AIDA) demon- 
strated that neither was strictly necessary for spinogenesis. Lastly, 
depleting Ca** stores with cyclopiazonic acid or thapsigargin signifi- 
cantly inhibited spine formation. Thus our data indicate that NUDARs, 
with additional contributions from intracellular stores provide, the 
coupling between glutamate and activation of intracellular pathways 
responsible for spinogenesis. 

We further considered intracellular signalling pathways that might 
be activated in a spatially delimited fashion by glutamate and could 
provide the spatial information necessary for local spine growth. 
Previous studies of long-term potentiation and associated spine 
enlargement in older animals demonstrated a need for activation of 
CaMKII or signalling by neurotrophin receptor tyrosine kinases such 
as the BDNF receptor TrkB’*'’. However, we found that activity- 
dependent spinogenesis is unaffected by the kinase inhibitors KN- 
62, KN-93 and K252a, indicating independence from CaMKII and 
TrkB signalling (Fig. 3a). 

The cyclic AMP (cAMP)-activated kinase PKA is required for long- 
term potentiation induction in younger neurons”, and gradients in its 
concentration can be maintained over micrometre-length scales”. 
Raising cAMP concentration by applying the adenylate cyclase activator 
forskolin was not sufficient to generate spines on its own (n = 3, data 
not shown), but glutamate uncaging in its presence increased the 
spinogenesis success rate to approximately 80% (Fig. 3a). In the pres- 
ence of forskolin, multiple spines often grow with each induction 
attempt (Fig. 3b, c), including at sites more distant from the uncaging 
location (Fig. 3d). In addition, the PKA inhibitor H-89 prevented new 
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Figure 3 | Molecular mechanisms of glutamate-induced spine formation. 
a, Spine formation using the 40 pulses at 2 Hz protocol was tested in the 
presence of pharmacological agents. The dotted line indicates the success 
percentage in control conditions with which statistical comparison was made. 
The number of induction attempts for each condition is given in parentheses, 
and the numbers of successes and total trials are summarized in Supplementary 
Table 2. TG, thapsigargin; CPA, cyclopiazonic acid. b, Examples of blockade of 
spine generation and of exuberant spine growth. Images taken before (left) and 
after (right) glutamate uncaging in the presence of either H-89 or forskolin 
(FSK). Arrowheads, nascent spines. c, Summary of the average number of new 
spines with each induction attempt (control: 0.48 + 0.09, n = 33; FSK: 

1.12 + 0.21, n = 25, P<0.005). d, Inverse relation between the location 
specificity and success rate. Data from three groups (0.1-0.5 Hz, 2-5 Hz and 
FSK at 2 Hz) are plotted. Specificity was measured as the percentage of cases in 
which the spine arose within 1 um of the uncaging spot. e, Representative 
images of priming experiments in which 40 pulses of 2 Hz glutamate uncaging 
were delivered to a pre-existing spine (yellow circle) followed by an additional 
40 pulses (0.5 Hz or 2 Hz) delivered to the nearby dendrite (blue square). 
Releasing glutamate did not cause enlargement of the pre-existing spine head 
(left), but did trigger new spine growth from the dendrite (middle, right). 

f, Changes in the fluorescence of pre-existing spine heads exposed to the 
priming stimulus (individual spines: circles; bar graph: average + s.e.m.) 

(n = 31). g, Percentage of successful spine generation at the indicated test 
frequencies with and without priming. U0126 prevented spinogenesis 
facilitated by the priming protocol. h, The experiment (left) and images of a 
dendrite 1 min before (middle) and after (right) HFS (2 < 100 pulses at 

100 Hz). i, Average numbers of new spines generated by HFS per micrometre of 
dendrite in control conditions (at 7 min: 0.12 + 0.03, n = 11, P< 0.005), in the 
presence of CPP (0, n = 8, P> 0.5), or H-89 (0.004 + 0.001, n = 12; P> 0.5). 
The same number of pulses at a lower frequency (LFS, 10 Hz) generated fewer 
new spines (0.035 + 0.024, n = 7, P> 0.1). Error bars, s.e.m. 
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spine growth (Fig. 3a), indicating that PKA activity is necessary but not 
sufficient for spinogenesis. 

The small guanosine triphosphatase Ras is activated by Ca** influx 
through NMDARs and signals through mitogen-activated protein kinase 
(MAPK) to promote long-term potentiation’’**. We found that the 
MAPK pathway was necessary for spinogenesis because the success rate 
was significantly reduced by blocking the upstream activator MAPK 
kinase 1/2 (MEK1/2) with U0126 or MEK1 with PD98059 (Fig. 3a). 
In pyramidal neurons, activated Ras diffuses from active spines to 
neighbouring spines and heterosynaptically facilitates plasticity’. 
To examine if a similar phenomenon potentiates spinogenesis, we 
delivered a ‘priming’ stimulus to a pre-existing spine (40 pulses at 
2 Hz, Fig. 3e) and then a ‘test’ stimulus to the dendritic shaft within 
1-2 min. In contrast to previous studies of older neurons in hip- 
pocampus’®*’*, we found no consistent increase in volume of the exist- 
ing spine in response to this priming stimulus (Fig. 3f), supporting the 
idea that spinogenesis is not simply due to the growth of an undetect- 
able pre-existing spine. Nevertheless, the success rate of spine genera- 
tion was enhanced by the priming stimulus in a MEK1/2-dependent 
manner such that the low level of spinogenesis evoked by a 0.5 Hz test 
stimulus was increased. In contrast, the priming stimulus did not 
increase the success rate when the test stimulus was delivered at 
2 Hz (Fig. 3g), indicating that the priming protocol shifted the induc- 
tion threshold for spinogenesis. 

With the exception of the NMDAR and PKA antagonists, none of the 
pharmacological manipulations that altered spinogenesis rates affected 
dendritic currents or Ca”’ transients (Supplementary Fig. 8). As 
expected, CPP largely abolished the Ca** transient and the prolonged 
phase of the currents. Consistent with a facilitation of Ca** influx 
through NMDARs by PKA”*™™, H-89 lowered dendritic Ca** transients 
by approximately 20% (Supplementary Table 1). However, this effect is 
insufficient to explain the near abolition of spinogenesis because the 
rate of spinogenesis evoked by 0.5 ms uncaging pulses in control con- 
ditions was higher than that evoked by 4 ms pulses in H-89, despite 
eliciting smaller dendritic Ca”* transients (Supplementary Fig. 8 and 
Supplementary Table 1). 

We examined whether endogenous synaptic activity generates new 
spines in cortical tissue from young mice through similar pathways. In 
normal extracellular Mg”*, high-frequency (100 pulses at 100 Hz, 
delivered twice, separated by 10 s) but not low-frequency (10 Hz) elec- 
trical tetani rapidly triggered new spine growth (Fig. 3h, i). Blockade of 
NMDARs or PKA prevented this synaptically evoked spine growth 
(Fig. 3i) as well as spontaneous new spine growth that occurred when 
NMDAR activation was increased by removing extracellular Mg”* 
and blocking inhibitory GABA, receptors (Supplementary Fig. 9). 
Hence, multiple experimental models demonstrate that activity- 
dependent spinogenesis in developing cortex requires NMDAR- and 
PKA-dependent signalling. 

To determine if nascent spines detect synaptically released glutam- 
ate and are functionally incorporated into the circuit, we generated 
new spines by high-frequency stimulation (HFS) and examined their 
synaptic responses using optical quantal analysis of synaptic properties. 
A whole-cell recording was obtained and the probability and amplitude 
of synaptically evoked NNDAR-mediated Ca?” transients in the spine 
head were monitored (Fig. 4a). Using the Ca”” -sensitive green fluor- 
ophore Fluo-5F, we detected stimulus-evoked Ca’* transients in the 
heads of newly grown spines (Fig. 4b, c), demonstrating that they sense 
synaptic activity within a neural circuit within 30 min after growth. 
Similar results were obtained in five of seven new spines and in 11 of 
16 pre-existing spines. Analysis of the spines in which an evoked Ca** 
transient could be detected indicated that nascent spines displayed 
smaller and less frequent synaptically evoked Ca** transients than 
pre-existing spines (Fig. 4d, e). Similar results were obtained for new 
spines that grew in response to glutamate uncaging and were probed 
using a glass-stimulating electrode placed near the spine (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 10). 
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Figure 4 | Functional characterization of new spines. a, Schematic of the 
experimental procedure. HFS was delivered approximately 30 um from the 
target dendritic region (red box). After nascent spines were identified, Ca”* 
indicator was loaded into the cell through a whole-cell recording pipette. The 
newly generated spine was examined at higher temporal and spatial resolution 
to measure synaptically evoked Ca”* transients in the spine head and perform 
optical quantal analysis. b, Images before and after HFS showing the new spine 
(arrowhead) and the area subsequently analysed at higher resolution (yellow 
box). c, Images (left) of newly generated (top) and pre-existing (bottom) spines 
filled with the fluorophore Alexa 594 (red, 20 |1M) and Fluo-5F (green, 

300 UM). Fluorescence was collected (middle) and quantified (right) from a 
line-scan intersecting the spine (S) and dendrite (D) after electrical stimulation 
(arrowhead). The increases in green fluorescence indicate Ca** entry. d, Green 
fluorescence transients collected in consecutive trials (black) showing successes 
and failures. The average ‘success’ fluorescence transient is also shown (red). 


The AMPA receptor (AMPAR) and NMDAR content of new spines 
was characterized using glutamate uncaging after HFS-induced spino- 
genesis. In all cases, we detected fast uEPSCs at a holding potential of 
—60 mV and large prolonged uEPSCs at +40 mV (Fig. 4g), consistent 
with AMPAR- and NMDAR-mediated currents previously characterized 
in these cells’. Similarly, uncaging-evoked Ca*" transients were clearly 
visible at — 60 mV (Fig. 4h) but were larger at +40 mV (data not shown), 
consistent with the known properties of NNDAR-mediated Ca’~ influx. 
Despite similar-sized AMPAR-uEPSCs in new and pre-existing spines, 
NMDAR-UEPSCs and Ca’* influx were significantly lower in nascent 
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e, Average amplitude (top, AG/G,,,) and rate (bottom) of success trials in 
nascent and neighbouring existing spines for neurons held at —60 mV (nascent 
and existing: spine Ca** AG/G,q: 9.45 + 2.8%, n = 5, 25.5 + 4.4%, n = 11, 
P<0.05; success rate: 0.26 + 0.09, n = 5, 0.58 + 0.09%, n = 11, P<0.05). 

f, Similar experiments as those in a—c using glutamate uncaging to characterize 
the glutamate receptors on the nascent spine. g, Examples (top) and average 
amplitudes (bottom) of AMPAR- and NMDAR-mediated uEPSCs at holding 
potentials of —60 and +40 mV, respectively, using 1 ms uncaging pulses 
(nascent and existing: AMPAR-uEPSC: —1.9+ 1.4pA, n= 8, —2.5+0.5 pA, 
n= 18, P>0.05; NMDAR-uEPSC: 2.5 + 1.4pA, n= 8, 6.3+ 1.3 pA, n= 18, 
P<0.05). h, Average Ca?* transients measured in spine heads and dendrites 
for neurons held at —60 mV (nascent and existing: spine Ca?* AG/Geat! 

4.3 + 0.9%, n = 8, 12.3 + 1.8%, n = 18, P< 0.05; dendrite Ca** AG/G,at: 
1.1+ 0.1%, n = 8, 2.3 + 0.4%, n = 18, P> 0.05). Error bars, s.e.m. 


than pre-existing spines (Fig. 4g, h), similar to previous descriptions of 
spontaneously appearing new spines in hippocampal organotypic 
slices*’. Therefore the smaller Ca’~ transients measured in nascent spines 
by synaptic activation probably reflect a smaller number of postsynaptic 
NMDARs. 

In this study, we established a protocol for the reliable and spatio- 
temporally precise induction of spinogenesis. These experiments 
demonstrate that glutamate is sufficient to trigger rapid spine forma- 
tion and suggest that neurons use glutamate release to establish circuit 
wiring. Thus these data support the hypothesis that axonal growth and 
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glutamate release may be the triggering event in synapse formation 
such that axonal bouton localization is an important early step for 
precise neuronal circuit formation'®”’. Given the involvement of 
NMDARs, Ca?" stores, cAMP, PKA and MAPK in activity-dependent 
spinogenesis, it is likely that many neuromodulators that regulate these 
molecules may influence the capacity or threshold for new spine 
formation. For instance, activation of dopaminergic, serotonergic or 
adrenergic receptors that signal by Ga, may facilitate spinogenesis, 
whereas receptors that activate Go;-coupled signalling may function 
as inhibitory signals. 

Lastly, we provide experimental evidence that spines that grow de 
novo in developing cortical tissue become rapidly functionally integrated 
into the circuit such that they sense synaptically released glutamate 
through AMPARs and NMDARs. Whether these nascent spines are 
rapidly physically associated with a presynaptic bouton and display 
the ultrastructural correlates of a synapse is unknown***~”. Our results 
indicate that spines can grow de novo without the need for a filopodial 
intermediate and probably without a dendritic-shaft synapse stage. In 
total, this study demonstrates that synaptic activity can rapidly modify 
neuronal connectivity with high accuracy by generating new circuit 
elements. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


All procedures on animals followed protocols approved by the Harvard Standing 
Committee on Animal Care and National Institutes of Health guidelines. In utero 
electroporation of EGFP was performed at embryonic day 15.5 in C57BL/6 mice. 
All studies were performed on layer 2/3 pyramidal neurons in acute coronal slices 
identified by their characteristic morphology, position in the slice and expres- 
sion of GFP. Two-photon glutamate uncaging and imaging was performed using 
custom microscopes. To induce spine growth, 40 uncaging pulses were delivered at 
varying frequencies to a spot approximately 0.5 jm from the edge of the dendrite. 
Synaptically induced spine growth was triggered with two high-frequency stimuli 
(100 pulses at 100 Hz) separated by 10 s delivered by a bipolar electrode positioned 
approximately 30 um from the target dendrite. For Ca* imaging, neurons were 
loaded through the whole-cell recording electrode with Alexa Fluor-594 (20 tM) 
and Fluo-5F (300 j1M) and the amplitudes of fluorescence transients were quan- 
tified as a fraction of the maximal green fluorescence achieved in saturating (sat) 
Ca** concentrations (G,at). For optical quantal analysis, the synapse associated 
with a visualized spine was stimulated using a closely positioned glass electrode. 
The position of the electrode and stimulus intensity were adjusted until (1) Ca** 
transients were evoked in the spine head that demonstrated stochastic failures and 
successes, and (2) Ca** transients in other spines and the dendritic shaft in the 
field of view were not evoked. Fisher’s exact test was used to compare the efficacy of 
spinogenesis across conditions. For each spinogenesis trial, an observer blind to 
the experimental condition was asked to identify if (1) a new spine had grown and 
(2), if so, how many spines had grown. 
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UBCH7 reactivity profile reveals parkin and HHARI 


to be RING/HECT hybrids 


Dawn M. Wenzel!, Alexei Lissounov', Peter S. Brzovic! & Rachel E. Klevit! 


Although the functional interaction between ubiquitin- 
conjugating enzymes (E2s) and ubiquitin ligases (E3s) is essential 
in ubiquitin (Ub) signalling, the criteria that define an active E2- 
E3 pair are not well established. The human E2 UBCH7 (also 
known as UBE2L3) shows broad specificity for HECT-type E3s’, 
but often fails to function with RING E3s in vitro despite forming 
specific complexes” *. Structural comparisons of inactive UBCH7- 
RING complexes with active UBCH5-RING complexes reveal no 
defining differences**, highlighting a gap in our understanding of 
Ub transfer. Here we show that, unlike many E2s that transfer Ub 
with RINGs, UBCH7 lacks intrinsic, E3-independent reactivity 
with lysine, explaining its preference for HECTs. Despite lacking 
lysine reactivity, UBCH7 exhibits activity with the RING-in- 
between-RING (RBR) family of E3s that includes parkin (also 
known as PARK2) and human homologue of ariadne (HHARI; 
also known as ARIH1)**. Found in all eukaryotes’, RBRs regulate 
processes such as translation® and immune signalling’. RBRs con- 
tain a canonical C3HC4-type RING, followed by two conserved 
Cys/His-rich Zn?*-binding domains, in-between-RING (IBR) 
and RING2 domains, which together define this E3 family’. We 
show that RBRs function like RING/HECT hybrids: they bind E2s 
via a RING domain, but transfer Ub through an obligate thioester- 
linked Ub (denoted ~Ub), requiring a conserved cysteine residue in 
RING2. Our results define the functional cadre of E3s for UBCH7, 
an E2 involved in cell proliferation” and immune function", and 
indicate a novel mechanism for an entire class of E3s. 

RING and U-box E3s facilitate Ub transfer directly from an acti- 
vated E2~Ub to a lysine on a target protein. Therefore, E2s that 
function with RINGs must be catalytically competent to form an iso- 
peptide bond between Ub and lysine. Previous characterization of E2 
activity demonstrates that some E2s can transfer Ub to free lysine 
independent of an E3 (ref. 12), providing a framework to examine 
E2 function. We compared the intrinsic, E3-independent reactivity 
of UBCH7~Ub and UBCH5C~Ub with free amino acids that rep- 
resent Ub acceptors: lysine, serine, threonine’, cysteine”, or arginine 
as a control (Fig. la). UBCH5C~Ub reacts completely with either 
cysteine or lysine, but not other amino acids, indicating the side-chain 


functional group is the relevant nucleophile. Notably, UBCH7 reacts 
only with cysteine. Reaction time courses for UBCH7~Ub and 
UBCH5C~Ub with free lysine show that UBCH5C~Ub is nearly 
depleted after 15min, while after 60 min UBCH7~Ub shows no 
detectable reaction (Fig. 1b). The lack of reactivity of UBCH7 is 
lysine-specific and cannot be attributed to UBCH7~ Ub being intrin- 
sically more stable, as both E2s react equally rapidly with cysteine 
(Supplementary Fig. 2a). UBE2K and UBC13, E2s known to function 
with RINGs'*"®, both react with cysteine and lysine (Supplementary 
Fig. 2b), indicating that lysine reactivity is a general feature of RING- 
active E2s. The reactivity properties of UBCH7 are conserved, as the 
Caenorhabditis elegans orthologue Ubc18 (ref. 17) also lacks lysine 
reactivity (Supplementary Fig. 3). 

To determine which residues in E2s are important for lysine reac- 
tivity, the active site sequences of lysine-reactive E2s were aligned with 
that of UBCH7 (Fig. 2a). Two residues in UBCH7 are distinctly dif- 
ferent: D87 and D117 (in UBCH5C numbering) are proline and his- 
tidine, respectively, in UBCH7. To establish whether these residues 
contribute to lysine reactivity, each was mutated in UBCH5C and 
lysine reactivity was measured (Fig. 2b). The effect of substitution at 
position 87 ranges from no effect for the isosteric mutation D87N to 
complete loss of lysine reactivity for the charge-swapped D87K muta- 
tion. UBCH5C(D87E) and UBCH5C(D87P) have intermediate reac- 
tivities. Consistent with D87 having a general role in lysine reactivity, 
mutation of the analogous residue in UBE2K(D94E) results in 
decreased lysine reactivity and impaired formation of free poly-Ub 
chains (Supplementary Fig. 4a, b). Substitution of D117 in UBCH5C 
with a histidine as found in UBCH7 greatly decreases lysine reactivity 
(Fig. 2b). A structurally analogous residue in the SUMO E2 (D127 in 
UBC9), has been shown to lower the pK, of a lysine approaching the 
active site'*. The invariant active-site asparagine residue (N77 in 
UBCHSC) is recognized for its role in isopeptide catalysis’, and its 
mutation to serine abolishes UBCH5C~Ub lysine reactivity in our 
assay. Identification of several residues that affect the intrinsic lysine 
reactivity of E2s indicates that the determinants are probably multi- 
factorial. Accordingly, we failed to convert UBCH7 into a lysine-reactive 
E2 by mutation (Supplementary Table). 


a UBCH7 UBCH5C b Time UBCH5C UBCH7 
OKCSTR-OKCSTR- (min: 0 13510152060 0 13 510152060 
—oe 
E2~Ub oon op = oS 7 ‘ ss 
Pr orrte. ise) ““Qiiligecs GMMNNNED 
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Figure 1 | UBCH7 does not react with free lysine. a, Coomassie-stained SDS- | E2~Ub and concurrent increase in free Ub (denoted by asterisks) and free E2. 
PAGE of UBCH7~Ub (left) and UBCH5C~ Ub (right) incubated with amino __b, Time-course assays of UBCH5C~Ub and UBCH7~Ub incubated with 


acids lysine, serine, threonine, arginine, or buffer (—). Reactions were quenched 
in non-reducing loading buffer. Starting amounts of E2~ Ub before amino acid 
addition are indicated as ‘0’. Reactivity with amino acids is indicated by loss of 


lysine. Reactions were quenched in non-reducing loading buffer at the 
indicated times. 
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Figure 2 | Lysine reactivity is multifactorial. a, Alignment of E2 active-site 
residues (right). Structure of UBCH5C (green; PDB accession code 2FUH) with 
active-site residues represented as sticks and active-site cysteine as spheres 
(left). b, Wild-type (WT) or mutant UBCH5C~Ub incubated with lysine as in 
Fig. 1b. c, Western blot of Flag-BRCA1(1-304)/BARD1(26-327) (green) auto- 
ubiquitination with indicated E2 and T7-Ub (red). Time is measured as 


To assess whether the intrinsic reactivity of an E2 is predictive of its 
functional E3 interaction, UBCH5C mutants were assayed with RING 
and HECT-type E3s. Of the D87 mutants, only UBCH5C (D87N) 
(which has wild-type lysine reactivity) is able to function with the 
RING E3 BRCA1/BARD1 in an auto-ubiquitination assay; the other 
substitutions are inactive (Fig. 2c). The observed loss of activity results 
from E2 catalytic defects, as NMR binding experiments confirm that 
UBCH5C(D87) mutants bind BRCA1 comparably to wild-type 
UBCHS5C (Supplementary Fig. 5). UBCH5C(D117H), which has 
impaired lysine reactivity, retains some ability to transfer Ub to 
BRCAI (Fig. 2c). Given its position at the active site, D117 may pro- 
vide substrate-specific lysine reactivity as a gating residue. As expected, 
UBCH5C(N77S) is inactive with BRCA1. Previous studies show that 
mutation of E2 residue N77 abolishes Ub transfer with RING-type 
ligases MDM2 (ref. 19), RMAI (also known as RNF5) (ref. 20), 
CNOT4 (CCR4-NOT transcription complex subunit 4) and APC/C 
(anaphase promoting complex/cyclosome) (ref. 21) but retains activity 
with HECT-type ligases E6-AP (also known as UBE3A), KIAA10 (also 
known as UBE3C; ref. 19) and NEDDAL (ref. 22). This indicates that 
the catalytic requirements for trans-thiolation differ from those for 
isopeptide bond synthesis. Accordingly, the ability to form E3~Ub 
thioesters with the HECT E3 E6-AP is unaffected in all UBCH5C 
mutants (Supplementary Fig. 6).Taken together, our results indicate 
that E2 lysine reactivity is a prerequisite for transfer with RING E3s. 
Furthermore, lysine-unreactive E2s, such as UBCH5C(N77S), can be 
diagnostic for differentiating between RING- versus HECT-type Ub 
transfer mechanisms. 

Although many E2s possess an intrinsic reactivity for lysine, most 
do not transfer Ub to protein substrates independent of an E3. To 
explore the contribution of E3s to E2 reactivity, we examined the 
intrinsic reactivity of E2~Ub in the presence of RING or HECT 
E3s. Interaction with BRCA1/BARD1 (RING) or E6-AP (HECT) does 
not change the intrinsic reactivity of UBCH5C and UBCH7 with free 
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minutes after ATP addition. Multiply ubiquitinated species are indicated as 
‘Ub,’. d, Same as in Fig. 1b, except a 1:1 (E3:E2) equivalent of Flag-BRCA1(1- 
112)/BARD(26-140) was added to either wild-type UBCHSC (left) or the D87E 
mutant (right) charged with HA-Ub where all lysines have been mutated to 
arginines (indicated as “KO’). Reactions were visualized by western blot for HA 
(Ub(K0)) and Flag (BRCA1) epitopes. 


amino acids (Supplementary Fig. 7a, b). However, BRCA1/BARD1 
enhances UBCH5C~ Ub lysine reactivity compared to a reaction con- 
taining the E2-binding mutant BRCA1(I26A)°”* (Fig. 2d). Intriguingly, 
the lysine reactivity of UBCH5C(D87E), which retains both its ability to 
bind BRCA1/BARD1 and some intrinsic lysine reactivity, is not 
enhanced by BRCAI (Fig. 2d). These results indicate that RING bind- 
ing to a lysine-reactive E2~Ub results in a thioester with enhanced 
reactivity to lysine and residues such as D87 in UBCH5C couple E3 
binding and E2 activation. Notably, E6-AP does not enhance 
UBCH5C~ Ub lysine reactivity (Supplementary Fig. 8b), highlighting 
a mechanistic difference between RINGs and HECTs. In matched 
experiments with UBCH7, neither BRCA1/BARD1 nor E6-AP 
enhance reactivity towards free cysteine (Supplementary Fig. 8a, c). 

Besides HECT-type ligases, UBCH7 is reported to function with mem- 
bers of the RING E3 family known as RBRs, which includes parkin and 
HHARI”®. This activity runs contrary to our conclusion that UBCH7 
lacks lysine reactivity and is consequently restricted to Ub transfer invol- 
ving trans-thiolation chemistry. Therefore, we examined the Ub ligase 
mechanism for HHARI and parkin. The minimal ligase (RBR) domains 
of HHARIR)_1pR-R2 (where RI and R2 are RING] and 2, respectively) and 
parking: 1pr_r2 (see Supplementary Fig. 9 for schematic of constructs) 
show comparable auto-ubiquitination activity with either UBCH7 or 
UBCHSC (Fig. 3a, b). In contrast to our results with BRCA1/BARD1, 
UBCH5C(N77S) exhibits Ub transfer with HHARIp;-:pr_p2 and 
parking; jpr_r2 (Fig. 3a, b). As UBCH5C(N77S) activity is restricted to 
HECT-type ligases, its activity with parkin and HHARI indicates that 
these ligases do not function via a typical RING-type mechanism. 

A hallmark of HECT-type Ub transfer is the formation of an oblig- 
ate E3~Ub thioester intermediate. Reactions designed to trap a 
HHARI~Ub conjugate were conducted on ice and quenched with 
SDS-loading buffer with or without reducing agent (BME) to distin- 
guish reducible thioester-linked Ub from non-reducible isopeptide- 
linked Ub. A BME-sensitive band corresponding to the molecular 
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Figure 3 | RBRE3s function viaa HECT-like mechanism. a, HHARIp; _jpr_R2 
auto-ubiquitination assays with the indicated E2 were visualized on a 
Coomassie-stained reducing SDS gel. Time is measured as minutes after ATP 
addition. b, Auto-ubiquitination assay of parking)_1pr-R2 With the E2s indicated. 
Products were visualized by western blotting for the GST tag on parkin. 

c, UBCH7 was pre-charged with HA-Ub and mixed with HHARIkj-1pr-r2- 
Reactions were quenched in SDS buffer under reducing (+ BME) and non- 
reducing conditions (— BME) and visualized by western blotting for the HA 
epitope on Ub. A BME-sensitive HA-Ub band corresponding to the molecular 
weight of HHARIg1_13r_-R2—-Ub appears at 10, 20 and 30s after addition of 
UBCH7~Ub. Asterisk denotes a cross-reactive band. 


weight of HHARI~ Ub was detected at 10, 20, and 30 s after addition of 
pre-charged UBCH7~ Ub (Fig. 3c). We next sought to determine the 
position of the HHARI active-site cysteine. The N-terminal canonical 
RING1 of HHARI has been shown to be the principal E2-binding 
region”, although RING2 is also required for ligase activity’. 
Cysteine 357 in RING2 is highly conserved across RBR ligases 
(Fig. 4a). C357 is not a Zn*-liganding residue, and mutation of 
C357 does not destabilize the RING2 structure® (Supplementary Fig. 
10), but does abolish the ability of HHARI to transfer Ub*. This 
indicates that C357 may have a catalytic function. Although 
HHARIgi-1pr-R2(C357A) showed no ligase activity in an auto- 
ubiquitination assay, HHARIp;-1pr-p2(C357S) generated a single 
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* * g * 


HHARI 


c 
E2: 
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monoubiquitinated species (Fig. 4b). An analogous oxyester- 
linked Ub product can be generated on E2s for which the active- 
site cysteines have been mutated to serines*’’***. Consistent with 
its identity as an oxyester (versus isopeptide) bond, the Ub adduct 
on HHARIpj-1Br-R2(C357S) is labile to alkaline treatment (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 11). Formation of an oxyester is unique to C357 as 
serine substitution of other conserved cysteines (both Zn’ *- and non- 
Zn°' -liganding) in RING2 does not stall the E3 at a single-Ub adduct 
but rather impairs (C375S) or abolishes (C3678, C372S) ligase activity 
(Supplementary Fig. 12). Similarly, the parkin mutant C431S (analog- 
ous to HHARI(C357)) eliminates E3 ligase activity (Fig. 4c). We were 
unable to trap a parking;_1pr_-R2(C431S) Ub adduct under our reaction 
conditions. However, we note that the parkin mutation C431F has 
been consistently shown to abolish parkin’s ubiquitination of sub- 
strates’*’’ and genetically predisposes for Parkinson’s disease**. The 
results presented above are not affected by the presence of a GST 
domain, as several results were reproduced with non-GST versions 
of HHARI (Supplementary Fig. 13). 

HHARIkgj-1pr-R2(C357A) effectively binds E2 as GST pull-downs 
with purified UBCH7 and constructs of GST-HHARI demonstrate 
that HHARIR; 1pR-R2(C357A) interacts with UBCH7 as efficiently as 
wild-type HHARIg: 1pr-R2 (Fig. 4d). In contrast, a HHARI-RING1 
mutant (1188A”’, analogous to BRCA1(126A)) does not interact detect- 
ably with UBCH7 in this assay. Furthermore, C357 is surface accessible 
and reactive, as wild-type HHARIR, but not HHARIg,(C357A) is 
readily derivitized by cysteine-modifying reagents (Supplementary 
Fig. 14). 

In the absence ofa bona fide substrate, an in vitro product of HHARI- 
catalysed Ub transfer is the non-reducible ubiquitination of UBCH7 
(Fig. 4b). Ubiquitination of UBCH7 is E3-dependent, and mutation of 
HHARIp}-1pR-R2(C357) to serine or alanine abolishes the formation of 
this product (Fig. 4b). Our finding that HHARIR1_1pr_-R2(C357S) forms 
an oxyester-linked Ub without subsequent transfer of Ub to UBCH7 
indicates an ordered mechanism that involves formation of an E3~Ub 
before modification of UBCH7 (or substrates). Thus, HHARI, unlike 
other RING E3s, does not facilitate direct transfer from an E2~Ub toa 
target. We note that the HHARI oxyester-linked Ub conjugate accu- 
mulates in low yield compared to the available number of active sites. 
This is consistent with our failure to observe intrinsic serine reactivity 
for UBCH/7, even at serine concentrations as high as 0.5 M (Fig. la and 
data not shown) and suggests that the unique chemical environment 
surrounding a target residue (in this case an enzyme active site) con- 
tributes to catalysis—a contribution that is absent in the nucleophile 
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assay. Our combined results are consistent with HHARI and parkin 
functioning via a HECT-like mechanism whereby RINGI harbours the 
E2-binding site and RING2 harbours the active-site cysteine. 

Our characterization of the reactivity of UBCH7 resulted in two 
unexpected discoveries. First, whereas E2s known to work with 
RING-type E3s have E3-independent reactivity towards lysine, the 
intrinsic reactivity of UBCH7 is restricted to cysteine and, consequently, 
its Ub transfer activity is restricted to HECT-type ligases. Second, in the 
process of confirming reports that UBCH7 is active with E3s in the RBR 
family, we discovered that these RING-containing E3s function like 
HECTs in that they require an obligate trans-thiolation step during 
Ub transfer. Both findings have important implications for guiding 
our understanding of ubiquitination pathways. RING1 of HHARI does 
not harbour catalytic activity, and neither HHARIg; 1pr nor HHARIR> 
enhance lysine reactivity of UBCH5C (Supplementary Fig. 15). Our 
results underscore the diversity of structures that facilitate thiol-based 
Ub transfer, enzymes that include bacterial HECT-like E3s that bear no 
homology to eukaryotic HECT counterparts”. Knockdown and over- 
expression studies indicate that UBCH7 regulates S-phase progression 
into G2, but neither the E3(s) nor targets responsible have been iden- 
tified’®. Our results indicate that the relevant E3(s) will be found among 
HECT or RBRs. Although it is possible that UBCH7 cooperates with 
RINGs such as BRCA1 to modify substrate cysteines, we have not 
observed such species. 

Among human E2s, only five residue types are found at the position 
analogous to D87 of UBCH5C: aspartate, serine, asparagine, glutamate 
and proline. The tolerance for asparagine and serine at position 87 
indicates that the negative charge of D87 may not be critical for its role 
in catalysis, but instead a hydrogen-bonding function seems likely, 
possibly interacting with the conjugated Ub. Of human E2s, only 
UBCH7 and UBCH8 have a proline at position 87. Although we did 
not test UBCH8 for lysine reactivity, it functions primarily with the 
HECT-type ligase HERCS to transfer the Ub-like protein ISG15 to sub- 
strates*®. Like UBCH/, we anticipate UBCH8 activity will be limited to 
HECT or RBR E3s. Our effort to understand the mechanism of UBCH7- 
mediated Ub transfer highlights the predictive power of elucidating E2 
mechanisms to understand the E3s with which they function. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Plasmids, protein expression/purification, E3 auto-ubiquitination assays and 
NMR experiments were performed as described previously*'*. Modifications 
and details are described in Methods. For intrinsic reactivity assays, E2s were 
charged with Ub for 20-30 min at 37 °C before addition of cysteine, arginine, 
lysine, serine, threonine or buffer (final concentration 50 mM, pH 7.0). After 15- 
20 min, reactions were quenched in non-reducing loading-buffer and visualized by 
Coomassie-stained SDS-PAGE. Reactivity time courses with lysine and cysteine 
were performed similarly with samples quenched at the indicated times. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Multiple sequence alignments. Multiple sequence alignments were performed 
using Clustal W*! with manual sequence adjustments based on E2 structures. 
Plasmids, protein expression and purification. Plasmid constructs, protein 
expression, and purification of wheat El, Ub, UBC13, UBCH5C, UBE2K, 
UBCH7, Flag-BRCA1 (residues 1-304)/BARD1 (residues 26-327), Flag- 
BRCAI (residues 1-112)/BARD1 (residues 26-140) were described previously*'’. 
Point mutations were introduced using site-directed mutagenesis (Stratagene) and 
confirmed by DNA sequencing. PFastBac-His-human E1 was expressed in Hi5 
cells and purified by Ni’*-affinity chromatography, according to the manufac- 
turer’s instructions (Sigma), followed by gel filtration using Superdex 200 resin 
(GE Health Care Life Sciences). E6-AP (residues 495-852) was expressed and 
purified as described previously’. Ubc18 was sub-cloned into pHis vector*’ in- 
frame with the N-terminal His-tag, and UBCH7 was subcloned into pet24a vector 
in-frame with a His-T7 N-terminal tag. His-T7-UBCH7, His—Ubc18, His- 
UBCHSC(N77S), HA-and T7-tagged Ub were purified by Ni’* affinity chromato- 
graphy followed by gel-filtration using Superdex 75 resin (GE Healthcare Life 
Sciences). Constructs of pGEX-4T parkin (rat) and HHARI were expressed in 
BL21 Escherichia coli (Invitrogen) in Luria Broth supplemented with 0.2 mM ZnCl, 
and were purified using GSTrap FF columns (GE Healthcare and Life Sciences) 
eluted with 10mM reduced glutathione. Glutathione was removed by dialysis 
against 50mM Tris, 200mM NaCl, 1mM DTT, pH 7.6 (parkin) and pH 8.0 
(HHARI). HHARIk, was subcloned into pGEX-4T in-frame with the N-terminal 
GST-tag. The GST-tag on HHARIgi-1pr-r2 and HHARIp2 was removed by 
thrombin cleavage for NMR and cysteine modification experiments as well as 
to repeat activity assays shown in Supplementary Fig. 14. 

GST pull-down assays. One-hundred microlitre binding reactions contained 
GST-HHARI (5 1M) with T7-UBCH7 (5 1M) and 50 ul of glutathione sepharose 
B resin (GE Healthcare) in the binding buffer: 50 mM Tris, 150 mM NaCl, 0.5% 
Triton X-100, 0.5 mM dithiothreitol (DTT) pH 7.5. Binding reactions were incu- 
bated for 3h at 4 °C, and resin was washed 5 times with 1.5 ml of binding buffer 
before proteins were eluted with 80 ,l of reduced SDS-PAGE loading buffer. 
Reaction products were resolved on a 15% SDS-PAGE gel and transferred onto 
polyvinylidene fluoride membranes (Bio-Rad). The membranes were probed 
simultaneously with rabbit antibody to GST (Affinity BioReagents) and mouse 
antibody to T7 (Novagen) followed by goat anti-mouse and goat anti-rabbit 
secondary antibody conjugated to Alexa Fluor 680 (Molecular probes) and 
IRdye 800 (Rockland Immunochemicals), respectively. Blotted proteins were 
detected using an Odyssey infrared imaging system (Licor). 

E3 auto-ubiquitination activity assays. One-hundred microlitre reaction mix- 
tures for BRCA1 auto-ubiquitination contained 2 1.M His-Flag BRCA1 (residues 
1-304)/BARD1 (residues 26-327), 2 uM UBCHSC, 20 uM T7-Ub, 0.5 uM wheat 
El and 10mM MgCl. Reactions were initiated at 37 °C by adding 10mM ATP 
and samples were quenched at the indicated time points by boiling in SDS sample 
buffer that contained BME. Ubiquitination products were visualized by western 
blot, probing for T7 (Ub) and Flag (BRCA1) epitopes simultaneously. Parkin and 
HHARI ubiquitination assays were performed similarly except products were 
visualized by probing for the GST tag on parkin or HHARI or the HA epitope 
on HA-Ub (mouse primary from Covance). HHARI assays with UBCH/7, 
UBCHS5C and UBCH5C(N77S/D87K) mutants were performed at higher con- 
centrations (15 uM E2/E3, 50 uM Ub) and visualized by Coomassie staining on a 
15% SDS-PAGE gel. One-hundred microlitre reaction mixtures for E6-AP thioe- 
ster formation assays included 15 1M E2, 15 uM E6-AP, 30 uM Ub and 10mM 
MgCl. Reactions were initiated at 37 °C by the addition of 10 mM ATP and gel 
samples were taken in parallel at the indicated time points in loading buffer that 
lacked or contained the reducing agent BME. 

HHARI thioester detection. Reactions containing 20 14M UBCH7, 20 1M HA- 
Ub, 0.5 UM El, 10mM MgCl,/ATP were incubated at 37°C for 30 min to form 
UBCH7~HA-Ub and chilled on ice. Reactions with HHARI were initiated by 
diluting 2 ll of charged E2 with 18 pl of 2 uM HHARIgy_ipr_p2 On ice and incubating 
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for the indicated times. Reactions were quenched by the addition of SDS-loading 
buffer that either contained or lacked the reducing agent BME. HHARI thioesters 
were visualized by western blot probing for the HA epitope on Ub. 

Nucleophile reactivity assays. Reaction mixtures for amino acid reactivity assays 
contained 20 uM E2, 20M Ub, 0.5u.M El and 10mM MgCl,/ATP in 25 mM 
NaPi, 150mM NaCl, pH 7.0 buffer. Amino acids were purchased from Sigma 
except cysteine (Nutritional Biochemicals Corporation). Five-hundred millimolar 
stock solutions of L-lysine monohydrochloride, L-arginine monohydrochloride, 
L-cysteine, L-serine and L-threonine were prepared in reaction buffer and pH was 
checked by pH paper to be ~7. E2s were charged for 20-30 min at 37 °C before 
being mixed with 50 mM of cysteine, arginine, lysine, serine, threonine or buffer 
and incubated for 15-20 min at 37 °C. Samples were quenched in non-reducing 
loading-buffer and visualized by Coomassie stained SDS-PAGE. Reactivity time- 
courses with lysine and cysteine were performed similarly except that samples 
were taken at several time points during the reaction. 

In reactions containing E3, 20 uM E3 (His—Flag-BRCAI residues 1-112 (wild 
type or 126A)/BARD1 residues 26-140 or E6-AP(C820A) residues 495-852 or 
GST-HHARIg-1pr-R2 Or GST-HHARIp2) was added and mixed to the pre- 
charged E2 just before incubation with amino acids. UBCH5C was precharged 
with Ub where all lysines were mutated to arginines (KO) in reactions with BRCA1 
to prevent transfer of Ub. Reactivity reactions visualized by western blot were 
performed similarly except concentrations were 10M E2 or E3, and 54M 
HA-Ub. 

HHARI oxyester detection. Ubiquitination reactions contained 15M 
HHARIR -1pR-R2(C357S), 150 uM HA-Ub, 1.5 uM El, 10mM MgCl, and 15 uM 
UBCH/7. Reactions were initiated by the addition of 10 mM ATP, and incubated at 
37 °C for 30 min before being quenched in reduced SDS-loading buffer. Reactions 
were then incubated for 20 min at 37 °C with 0.14 N NaOH before being boiled and 
loaded ona 15% SDS-PAGE gel. Reaction products were visualized by western blot, 
simultaneously blotting for the HA (Ub) and GST (HHARI) epitopes. For controls, 
parallel ubiquitination reactions with UBC13 and UBC13(C86S) were performed. 
UBC13 readily auto-ubiquitinates itself (via an isopeptide) and the UBC13 mutant 
C86S forms an oxyester-linked Ub conjugate’. 

NMR. For the production of '°N-labelled proteins, bacteria were grown in min- 
imal MOPS medium supplemented with ['‘°N] ammonium chloride (Cambridge 
Isotope Labs). NMR data were collected on a Bruker DMX 500 MHz spectrometer. 
Samples of N-His-Flag-BRCA (residues 1-112)/BARD1 (residues 26-140) 
and UBCHS5C mutants were prepared as described previously'*. Samples of 
HHARIg, were prepared as reported previously’. Spectra were processed using 
NMRPipe**/NMRDraw”. 

Cysteine modification of HHARIg2. One-hundred microlitre cysteine modification 
reactions contained 100 uM wild-type HHARIg, and HHARIg9(C357A) and 500 [tM 
4-(2-iodoacetamido)-TEMPO (Sigma). Stock solutions of 4-(2-iodoacetamido)- 
TEMPO were prepared at 60 mM in DMSO. Cysteine modification reactions were 
incubated overnight at 4 °C. Samples for MALDI-TOF were diluted 1:10 in MALDI 
matrix (saturated sinapinic acid (Sigma) in 40% acetonitrile, 0.1% TFA) and masses 
were quantified by MALDI-TOF spectrometry on a Bruker AutoFlex II spectrometer, 
using insulin and apomyoglobin as standards. 
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Neurotransmitter/Na‘ symporters (NSSs) terminate neuronal sig- 
nalling by recapturing neurotransmitter released into the synapse 
in a co-transport (symport) mechanism driven by the Na‘ electro- 
chemical gradient’®. NSSs for dopamine, noradrenaline and 
serotonin are targeted by the psychostimulants cocaine and 
amphetamine’, as well as by antidepressants’. The crystal structure 
of LeuT, a prokaryotic NSS homologue, revealed an occluded con- 
formation in which a leucine (Leu) and two Na* are bound deep 
within the protein®. This structure has been the basis for extensive 
structural and computational exploration of the functional 
mechanisms of proteins with a LeuT-like fold’. Subsequently, 
an ‘outward-open’ conformation was determined in the presence 
of the inhibitor tryptophan”’, and the Na*-dependent formation 
of a dynamic outward-facing intermediate was identified using 
electron paramagnetic resonance spectroscopy”. In addition, 
single-molecule fluorescence resonance energy transfer imaging 
has been used to reveal reversible transitions to an inward-open 
LeuT conformation, which involve the movement of transmem- 
brane helix TM1a away from the transmembrane helical bundle”. 
We investigated how substrate binding is coupled to structural 
transitions in LeuT during Na‘ -coupled transport. Here we report 
a process whereby substrate binding from the extracellular side of 
LeuT facilitates intracellular gate opening and substrate release at 
the intracellular face of the protein. In the presence of alanine, a 
substrate that is transported ~10-fold faster than leucine’*”*, we 
observed alanine-induced dynamics in the intracellular gate region 
of LeuT that directly correlate with transport efficiency. Collectively, 
our data reveal functionally relevant and previously hidden aspects 
of the NSS transport mechanism that emphasize the functional 
importance of a second substrate (S2) binding site within the extra- 
cellular vestibule’*”°. Substrate binding in this S2 site appears to act 
cooperatively with the primary substrate (S1) binding site to control 
intracellular gating more than 30 A away, ina manner that allows the 
Na’ gradient to power the transport mechanism. 

The experiments were performed on LeuT engineered to contain a 
15-amino-acid, carboxy-terminal biotinylation domain’® and site- 
specifically labelled with the fluorophores Cy3 and Cy5 maleimide at 
residue position 7, after replacing the native His residue with Cys 
(H7C) in the amino-terminal loop close to TM1, and at position 86 
(R86C) in intracellular loop (IL) 1 (Methods). Direct observations of 
conformational processes within the intracellular gate region of LeuT 
(Supplementary Fig. 1) were made using a wide field imaging strategy 
employing prism-based total internal reflection (Methods, Fig. 1a). As 
described”, fluorescence resonance energy transfer (FRET) imaging of 


LeuT revealed two readily distinguished states (FRET efficiency ~0.51 
and ~0.75) in the presence of 200 mM K* and the nominal absence of 
Na™ (Fig. 1b), consistent with the existence of two distinct conforma- 
tions of the intracellular gate that differ by ~13A in the distance 
separating the fluorophore pair. 

In experiments imaging LeuT dynamics with increasing Na* con- 
centrations, Hidden Markov Modelling revealed that the distribution of 
low- and high-FRET conformations of LeuT was altered by Na* with 
an effector concentration for half-maximum response (ECs9) of 
10.9mM (Fig. 1b, c), consistent with the ECs, for Na* -dependent 
stimulation of substrate binding and transport'’. Na’ decreased the 
overall frequency of transitions (Fig. 1d, e) through the preferential 
stabilization (~7-fold) of the inward-closed state. During the direct 
imaging of individual LeuT molecules (Fig. 1f), slow, spontaneous tran- 
sitions between open and closed states, initially observed in 200 mM 
K*, were dramatically decreased on exchange into Na’ -containing 
buffer, leading to the preferential stabilization of the inward-closed 
state. 

Reasoning that substrate-induced intracellular gating might be 
observed best under conditions mimicking the relatively low intracel- 
lular Na*, we performed experiments at Na* concentrations sufficient 
for Leu binding but below the ECso of Na‘. However, even at 2mM 
Na’*, Leu shifted the population towards the closed intracellular gate 
conformation (Supplementary Fig. 2a, b) through a ~3.5-fold stabiliza- 
tion of this state (Supplementary Fig. 2c). These effects, which result ina 
global decrease in transition frequency (Supplementary Fig. 2d), were 
recapitulated at the level of individual LeuT molecules (Supplementary 
Fig. 2e). Thus, while unambiguously demonstrating binding of both 
Na‘ and Leu to LeuT, these results corroborate our earlier finding that 
Leu binding has the net effect of diminishing the likelihood of intracel- 
lular gate opening. One possible explanation for these observations is 
that Leu’s high affinity for the transporter’’ makes it a poor substrate for 
transport, which in our measurements is manifested in the greatly 
extended lifetime of the closed state. To test this hypothesis, intracellular 
gate dynamics were assessed in the presence of the more efficiently 
transported substrate Ala. 

In stark contrast to Leu, under otherwise identical conditions, increas- 
ing Ala concentrations did not shift the FRET distribution towards the 
closed state (Fig. 2a, b). Instead, a strong, Ala-concentration-dependent 
enhancement of transition rates was observed. In 2mM Na’, Ala 
enhanced the transition rates between inward-open and inward-closed 
states byas muchas ~4-fold (Fig. 2c, d). This result was directly confirmed 
at the scale of individual molecules on exchange into Ala-containing 
buffer (Fig. 2e). Similar enhancements in transition frequency were also 
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Figure 1 | Effect of Na* on LeuT dynamics. a, Experimental set-up: H7C/ 
R86C-LeuT labelled with Cy3 and Cy5 (stars) was immobilized via a biotin 
acceptor peptide (BAP) on a passivated glass surface and illuminated using total 
internal reflection. FRET traces (>110 per condition) were collected with 
varying concentrations of Na* (160-ms time resolution for all, except 30- 

50 mM with 400 ms). b, Histograms of FRET traces, filtered to remove 
fluorophore dark states. c, Fraction of time in the lower-FRET open state (black 


observed for H7C/T515C-LeuT (Supplementary Fig. 3). In accordance 
with such effects, which required both Na’ and Ala, the lifetimes of the 
inward-open or inward-closed FRET states were not significantly 
affected by Ala alone (in the nominal absence of Na‘); at 250 1M 
Ala, the transition frequency increased in a Na‘ -concentration- 
dependent fashion (Supplementary Fig. 4). 

Using transition state theory (Methods), we found that the intracel- 
lular open and closed FRET states of LeuT were separated by a large 
activation barrier (AG? ~ 80 kJ mol‘). Ala does not alter the relative 
occupancies of open and closed states, but instead lowers the activation 
barrier for both open-to-closed and closed-to-open transitions by 
approximately 3 kJ mol‘ (about the energy of a hydrogen bond). By 
contrast, Leu raised the activation barrier for the closed-to-open trans- 
ition by as much as 4kJ mol ', apparently through ground-state sta- 
bilization of the closed state. 

Hypothesizing that the observed dynamics reflect Ala’s acceleration 
of the opening-closing cycles of the intracellular gate required for the 
transport mechanism, we performed experiments in the presence of 
the transport inhibitor clomipramine (CMI), a tricyclic antidepressant 
that is known to bind in an extracellular vestibule above the Na* and 
S1 binding sites**’?*. Many of the residues shown to interact with 
antidepressants in these structures are also part of the S2 site**’’. As 
substrate binding in the S2 site is thought to allosterically trigger intra- 
cellular release of Na* and substrate from the $1 site! (also see 
Supplementary Fig. 1), CMI should block Ala-induced intracellular 
gating dynamics. Indeed, in the presence of both Na* and Ala, CMI 
essentially eliminated intracellular gate opening, stabilizing LeuT in a 
high-FRET, inward-closed conformation (Supplementary Fig. 5a-c). 
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open squares) and the high-FRET closed state (red filled circles). d, Transition 
density plot: average FRET values before (x axis) and after (y axis) each transition 
were plotted as a two-dimensional chart in transitions per second (scale at right; 
Na‘ concentrations are indicated). e, Average dwell times in each state. 

f, Representative traces (donor in green, acceptor in red, FRET in blue, and 
predicted state sequence (idealization) in red), where the solution was exchanged 
at 2 min from K* to Na’ (200 mM). Error bars, s.d. of =100 bootstrap samples. 


This observation is consistent with CMI competitively blocking sub- 
strate binding to the S2 site’, thereby preventing Ala-induced opening 
and closing of the intracellular gate, and inhibiting transport. This 
result was again confirmed by direct imaging of individual LeuT mol- 
ecules in Na* and Ala-containing buffer on addition of CMI (Fig. 2f). 
The detergent n-octyl-B-p-glucopyranoside also inhibited intracellular 
gating dynamics (Supplementary Fig. 5a—c), consistent with its capa- 
city to disrupt the Na’ -coupled transport mechanism” by competing 
with substrate binding to the S2 site”. 

To probe whether Ala binding to the S1 and/or S2 site(s) was 
responsible for lowering the activation barrier for intracellular gating 
dynamics, single-molecule FRET experiments were performed in the 
background of either an F253A or L400S mutation within the S1 or S2 
site, respectively (Fig. 3a, Supplementary Fig. 1). These mutations 
disrupt substrate binding to LeuT, decreasing the stoichiometry of 
substrate:LeuT binding under saturating conditions from 2:1 in 
wild-type LeuT, to 1:1 in both mutants (Fig. 4a). Mutation of F253 
blocks substrate binding to the S1 site and also abrogates transport 
(Fig. 4a, b; Supplementary Fig. 6), while having little or no effect on 
Na™ binding (Supplementary Table 1). Despite evidence that Ala 
bound to the S2 site in the context of the F253A mutation (Fig. 4a), 
Ala failed to increase intracellular gating dynamics of the mutant 
protein (Fig. 4c). Similarly, despite evidence of Ala binding to the S1 
site (Fig. 4a), no increase in intracellular gating dynamics was 
observed when the S2 site was disrupted by the L400S mutation 
(Fig. 4c). These findings support the notion that substrate occupancy 
in the S2 site is critical for the allosteric mechanism that controls 
intracellular gate opening and the release of substrate from the S1 
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Figure 2 | Effect of alanine on LeuT dynamics. Single-molecule FRET traces 
(>90 per condition) were collected at 160-ms time resolution with 2 mM Na~ 
and varying concentrations of Ala. a, Histograms of FRET data from each 
condition. Hidden Markov Modelling analysis revealed the fraction of time 
(b) and average dwell times (c) in the lower-FRET open state (black open 
squares) and the high-FRET closed state (red filled circles). d, Transition 


site’*, and demonstrate that substrate binding to both the S1 and $2 
sites is necessary to trigger intracellular gating. 

In order to probe whether Ala binding to the S1 and S2 sites is also 
sufficient to promote intracellular gating and transport, experiments 
were performed in the presence of Li* in place of Na*. In the presence 
of saturating Li” concentrations (>150 mM), we found that Ala binds 
LeuT with a 2:1 stoichiometry consistent with both S1 and S82 site 
occupancy (Fig. 4a). Li*, like Na‘, stabilized the inward-closed state 
(Supplementary Fig. 7), but, in the presence of Li*, Ala failed to accel- 
erate intracellular gating dynamics and no substrate transport was 
observed (Fig. 4c). Instead, the inward-closed conformation of LeuT 


Figure 3 | The configuration of TM6-TM10 interactions induced by Na* 
binding cannot be matched by Li* binding. a, Representative snapshot taken 
from the Na-only simulation, showing water molecules (red spheres) 
occupying the S1 and S2 sites (white dotted ellipses). Residues L400 in the S2 
site and F253 in the S1 site, which were mutated to affect substrate binding, are 
shown as light green sticks. b, The different effects that Li" and Na” binding 


density plots as in Fig. 1d (Ala concentrations are indicated). e, f, Representative 
FRET traces (blue) with idealization (red) from experiments where solution 
was exchanged at 2 min: e, 2mM Na’, adding 250 uM Ala; f, 2mM Na’ and 
250 uM Ala, adding the inhibitor clomipramine (CMI; 0.5 mM). Error bars, s.d. 
of =100 bootstrap samples. 


was modestly stabilized in the presence of Ala (~2-fold reduction in 
the rate of gate opening, kjosed-open) (Fig. 4c). These data demonstrate 
that Ala binding to the $1 and S2 sites in the presence of Li* does not 
lower the activation barrier to intracellular gating as observed in the 
presence of Na’. 

Prompted by these experimental observations, computational studies 
were performed to investigate how both Na* and Li’ can support 
substrate binding to LeuT, whereas only Na” leads to substrate-induced 
dynamics of the intracellular gate and to transport. These studies also 
served to identify both local changes produced in the region of the ion 
binding sites and critical elements in the allosteric pathway linking the 


have on the interacting residues of TM6 and TM10. The TM6/TM10 interface 
is indicated by the dashed ellipse in magenta. c, The bulge around G408 in 
TM10, which is present only when Na” is bound but not when Li* replaces it. 
In b and ¢, side chains and backbones coloured according to atom types are 
from the Li-only conformation, while those from the Na-only conformation are 
rendered in grey. 
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Figure 4 | Effect of S1 and $2 site mutations and of Li* on activity and 
dynamics. a, Binding of *H-Ala in buffer containing 50 mM Na* was 
measured for wild-type (WT, black squares), F253A (blue triangles) and L400S 
(orange circles) LeuT, and for wild-type LeuT with 150 mM Li* (green inverted 
triangles). b, 3H-Ala uptake with 100 mM Na* was measured for WT (black), 
F253A (blue) and L400S (orange) LeuT or with 150 mM Li* for WT LeuT 
(green). Error bars in a and b, s.e.m. of triplicate determinations. c, The fold 
change in the rate of transitioning from the open state to the closed state (open 
bars) and from the closed state to the open state (filled bars) induced by 250 1M 
Ala in 10mM Na’ or for WT in 40 mM Li* (>280 traces and 800 transitions 
per condition). Error bars in ¢, s.d. of =100 bootstrap samples. 


substrate binding sites and the intracellular gate region. Comparative 
analysis of separate molecular dynamics (MD) simulations of LeuT, 
performed with either Na* or Li’ occupying the established Na* bind- 
ing sites and in the absence of amino acid substrate (termed Na-only** 
and Li-only, respectively) revealed significant differences in TM-TM 
interactions (Fig. 3b, c), which are described in detail in Supplementary 
Information. The Nal/Lil binding site and its neighbouring interaction 
network, which are crucial for the proper propagation of the allosteric 
effects from the S2 to S1 site (see Supplementary Information for details) 
and onward to the intracellular side to open the transport pathway, are 
sensitive to the unique combination of the ionic radius of the Na” cation 
and the charge redistribution it causes. The structural consequences of 
the ion-specific effects appear to be propagated through the cluster of 
aromatic residues at the heart of the S1 binding site, and result in dif- 
ferent configurations of the bulge in the middle of TM10 (Fig. 3, Sup- 
plementary Fig. 8). 

The positions of the structural elements involved in this propagation 
mechanism make them critical for transmitting conformational 
changes deeper into the TM bundle towards the intracellular end of 
the transporter (Fig. 3b, c). Such changes include local alterations in the 
vicinity of E419, a residue known from the crystal structure to interact 
with E62 in TM2, with the backbone of the unwound portion of TM6 
(proximal to F259 of the aromatic cluster and the S1 binding site), and 
two water molecules”. Reconfiguration of this region, including residue 
T418, on simulated inward movement of the substrate!’ was previously 
shown to enable the penetration of water from the intracellular side of 
LeuT asa result of an opening at IL1**. The resulting dissociation of IL1 
from interactions with R5 and D369 and the destabilization of the 
network of intracellular interactions detected in the simulations 
(Supplementary Fig. 9) is associated with the observed outward move- 
ment of TM1a” that is essential for the simulated release of substrate to 
the intracellular side. 

Owing to the different effects of Li* and Na", Ala binding in both 
the S1 and S2 sites in the presence of Li” would not engender the 
ordered series of local conformational rearrangements expected in the 
presence of Na’. These rearrangements originate in the $2 site and 
need to be propagated as described above through changes in the Nal 
and S1 sites to enable water penetration from the cytoplasmic side of 
LeuT and the outward movement of TM1la. Their absence when Li* 
substitutes for Na* would explain why substrate-induced acceleration 
of gating dynamics was not observed experimentally. 

Na’ binding, which stabilizes the inward-closed state, does not 
hasten gate closure but, instead, slightly stabilizes the inward-open 
state as well, by raising the energy barrier to the conformational transi- 
tion. In contrast, Ala binding to LeuT in the presence of Na‘ shortens 
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not only the inward-closed, but also the inward-open, lifetime (Fig. 2). 
Thus, bound Ala facilitates both the opening of the intracellular gate 
and its subsequent closure by reducing the activation barrier for such 
conformational transitions. One possible explanation for this obser- 
vation is that binding of substrate in the S2 site triggers the opening of 
the intracellular gate and release of the S1 substrate to the cytoplasm. 
In the absence of $1 substrate and bound Na‘, substrate in the $2 site 
may then facilitate intracellular gate closure. It is tempting to speculate 
that the S2 substrate, in the presence of extracellular Na*, may move to 
the S1 site with high efficiency owing to its very high local concentra- 
tion, thereby facilitating a subsequent transport cycle. 

Collectively, our findings support the notion that the observed 
movements of TM1la and its environment are associated with LeuT 
intracellular gating” in a manner that is directly linked to the Na” - 
driven transport mechanism. Thus, results obtained with the slowly 
transported substrate, Leu, and the relatively rapidly transported sub- 
strate, Ala, establish a relationship between the rates of intracellular 
gating and substrate transport. The role of substrate binding at the S2 
site in the process of allostery and molecular recognition is further 
highlighted by the comparative effects of CMI and Ala binding to this 
site in the presence of Na*. The former stabilizes a closed intracellular 
gate conformation, whereas the latter substantially lowers the activa- 
tion barrier to gate opening and thereby allows the energy of the Na* 
gradient to drive the transport mechanism. 

After the present manuscript had been submitted, a report*” was 
published that concluded, on the basis of a variety of binding measure- 
ments, that LeuT has only a single high-affinity substrate site. In con- 
trast, our substrate binding measurements clearly show a stoichiometry 
of 2:1, consistent with high affinity binding to both the S1 and S2 sites”. 
Half of this binding is lost in the S2-site mutant that also exhibits a loss 
of substrate-induced single-molecule dynamics and transport (Fig. 4). 
Although the loss of substrate-induced dynamics and transport in the 
S2-site mutant could conceivably be explained solely by a long-range 
allosteric effect of the mutation, all our data to date are most consistent 
with a two-substrate-site model in which the absence of either S1 or S2 
substrate binding results in a profound attenuation of transporter 
dynamics and function. We are currently uncovering the reasons for 
the discrepancy between the data of ref. 30 and our own data, and will 
report our findings in due course. 
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METHODS SUMMARY 


LeuT mutants were expressed in Escherichia coli, purified, and labelled on targeted 
engineered cysteines with Cy3 and Cy5 maleimide. The functional properties of 
the labelled constructs were determined by measuring Leu binding and Na” by 
scintillation proximity assay, and Ala transport was measured after reconstitution 
of the protein into proteoliposomes. Purified, labelled protein was immobilized 
onto a passivated glass surface via a streptavidin-biotin linkage (shown schematically 
in Fig. la). Fluorescence data were acquired using a prism-based total internal 
reflection (TIR) microscope. FRET efficiency was calculated and analysis of fluor- 
escence and FRET traces was achieved using semi-automated analysis software 
developed for this application. The single-molecule traces were analysed for LeuT 
in the presence and absence of the substrates Na‘, Leu and Ala, and on addition of 
the transport inhibitors CMI and n-octyl-B-p-glucopyranoside, and in response to 
mutations of the S1 and S2 binding sites. MD simulations were carried out with the 
protein immersed in an all-atom model of the membrane, solvated with water 
molecules, ions and ligands. Long equilibrations (totalling >2 |1s) were run to assess 
conformational changes, with more than one MD trajectory collected for every 
configuration mentioned. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Protein expression and purification. LeuT variants were expressed in E. coli 
C41(DE3) as described'*. For functional studies, LeuT variants were expressed 
from pQO18 or derivatives thereof carrying the indicated mutations”, whereas for 
single-molecule FRET studies, biotin acceptor peptide-tagged LeuT variants were 
expressed in pETO18G and its derivatives”. Protein was purified by immobilized 
metal (Ni’”) affinity chromatography using a Ni** Sepharose 6 FastFlow column 
(GE Healthcare)”. For fluorescent labelling of LeuT, Cy3-maleimide and Cy5- 
maleimide (GE Healthcare) were added at an equimolar ratio (200 IM total) for 
1h while the protein was bound to the Ni** resin”. Free dye was removed before 
the elution of LeuT with 300 mM imidazole. 
Scintillation proximity-based binding studies. Binding of *H-leucine or *H- 
alanine (146 Ci mmol ! and 49.4Cimmol ', respectively; both from Moravek) 
to purified LeuT-variants was measured with the scintillation proximity assay 
(SPA) as described’*, with 25 ng of purified protein per assay in buffer composed 
of 150mM Tris/MES, pH 7.5/50mM NaCl/1mM TCEP/0.1% n-dodecyl-B-p- 
maltopyranoside or 50 mM Tris/MES, pH 7.5/150mM LiCl/1mM TCEP/0.1% 
n-dodecyl-f-b-maltopyranoside. To determine the molar ratio of Leu (or Ala)-to 
LeuT, binding samples were incubated with increasing concentrations of radioligand 
and measured in the SPA c.p.m. mode of the Wallac 1450 MicroBeta counter (Perkin 
Elmer). The efficiency of detection was calculated with standard curves of known 
concentrations of *H-Leu or °H-Ala. The standard curves were used to transform 
c.p.m. into the amount of bound substrate’. The amount of LeuT in the SPA assays 
was determined". SPA-based binding studies using 2 |1M [7Na]Cl (1,017 mCi mg’; 
Perkin Elmer) were performed in 150-200 mM Tris/MES, pH 7.5/1 mM TCEP/0.1% 
n-dodecyl-B-b-maltopyranoside in the presence of 0-50mM NaCl (equimolar 
replacement of Tris/MES to maintain a total molarity of 200 mM)”. All experiments 
were repeated at least in duplicate with triplicate determination of all individual 
data points. Kinetic constants (shown + the s.e.m. of the fit) were obtained by 
fitting the data from independent experiments to global fitting in Prism or 
SigmaPlot. 
7H-Ala transport in proteoliposomes. Proteoliposomes were prepared as 
described'®. The accumulation of *H-Ala (49.4Cimmol '; Moravek) was mea- 
sured at 23 °C in assay buffer composed of 150/50 mM Tris/MES (pH 8.5) and 
50 mM NaCl/150 mM LiCl. The reaction was quenched by the addition of ice-cold 
assay buffer without radiotracer and the proteoliposomes were collected on GF-75 
glass fibre filters (Advantec) before the determination of the accumulated c.p.m. by 
liquid scintillation counting. 
Single-molecule FRET imaging experiments. Fluorescence experiments were 
performed using a prism-based total internal reflection fluorescence (TIRF) micro- 
scope as previously described’*”’. Microfluidic imaging chambers were passivated 
with a mixture of PEG and biotin-PEG and incubated with 0.8 1M streptavidin 
(Invitrogen). Cy3/Cy5-labelled, biotinylated LeuT molecules were surface immobi- 
lized through biotin-streptavidin interaction. Cy3 fluorophores were excited by the 
evanescent wave generated by total internal reflection (TIR) of a single- 
frequency light source (Ventus 532, Laser Quanta). Photons emitted from Cy3 
and Cy5 were collected using a 1.2 NA 60X water-immersion objective (Nikon) 
and optical treatments were used to separate Cy3 and Cy5 frequencies onto a cooled, 
back-thinned EMCCD camera (Cascade 512, Photometrics). Fluorescence data 
were acquired using Metamorph (Universal Imaging Corporation). 

All experiments were performed in buffer containing 50 mM Tris/MES, pH 7.5, 
10% glycerol, 0.02% (w/v) DDM, 5 mM 2-mercaptoethanol and 200 mM salt (KCl 


or NaCl, as specified). We used an oxygen-scavenging environment (1 unit per ml 
glucose oxidase, 8 units per ml catalase, 0.1% (v/v) glucose) containing 2mM 
cyclooctatetraene in all experiments to minimize photobleaching. 

Analysis of single-molecule fluorescence data was performed using custom soft- 
ware written in MATLAB (MathWorks). A subset of the acquired traces was 
selected for further analysis using the following criteria: (1) single-step donor 
photobleaching, (2) signal-to-background noise ratio (SNR) = 8, (3) <4 donor 
blinking events, (4) non-zero FRET efficiency for at least 60s. Additional manual 
trace selection was performed to refine the data, where selected traces were required 
to have: (1) stable total fluorescence intensity (Ip + I) and (2) at least one trans- 
ition between clearly defined FRET states with anti-correlated transitions in donor/ 
acceptor intensity or a single dwell in a clearly-defined FRET state. We found this 
process to be effective in removing artefacts and spurious noise without introducing 
significant bias (see Supplementary Discussion and Supplementary Fig. 10). 

Kinetic analysis was performed to idealize FRET traces and calculate average 
dwell times using a three-state model as previously described”. Error bars for 
transition rate estimates and FRET histograms were calculated as the standard 
deviation of 100 bootstrap samples of the traces. Error bars for state occupancies 
were calculated from 1,000 bootstrap samples. 

Transition rates were interpreted using transition state theory, where the open 
and closed states are considered ground states separated by a large 
(AG? ~ 80kJ mol‘) activation barrier (the transition state). The energy required 
to achieve the transition state (and cross the barrier) was calculated as: 


AG! = —RT1 hkij 
-= n 
kT), 


where R is the gas constant, T is absolute temperature (296 K), h is Planck’s 
constant, k is the measured transition rate, from state i to state j, and kg is 
Boltzmann’s constant. Changes in the activation barrier energy (AAG*) were 
calculated from the difference in forward and reverse rates observed in the absence 
and presence of substrate. 

Molecular dynamics. The Li‘ -only simulation was performed on a system pre- 
pared as described™. Briefly, it consisted of more than 77,000 atoms, including the 
explicit membrane model, solvating water molecules and the various ions and 
ligands. All the Na* ions in the system were replaced with Li*. The parameters for 
Li’ were from ref. 33. All MD simulations were carried out with the NAMD 
program under constant temperature (310 K) and constant pressure (1 atm) con- 
ditions. Long equilibration runs were performed to allow the system to transition 
to anew stable conformation. The inward-closed and inward-open conformations 
described in Supplementary Fig. 9 were based on the simulations described previ- 
ously”. More than one MD trajectory was collected for every configuration 
studied. Each individual trajectory was at least 360 ns, and the longest trajectory 
for each configuration was 720 ns. All the results reinforced the conclusions, and 
the structural and dynamic insights described in the main text were revealed as the 
common features and trends of parallel independent MD runs. 
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ERRATUM 
doi:10.1038/nature10088 


Duplications of the neuropeptide 
receptor gene VIPR2 confer 
significant risk for schizophrenia 
Vladimir Vacic, Shane McCarthy, Dheeraj Malhotra, 

Fiona Murray, Hsun-Hua Chou, Aine Peoples, 

Vladimir Makarov, Seungtai Yoon, Abhishek Bhandari, 

Roser Corominas, Lilia M. lakoucheva, Olga Krastoshevsky, 
Verena Krause, Veronica Larach- Walters, David K. Welsh, 
David Craig, John R. Kelsoe, Elliot S. Gershon, Suzanne M. Leal, 
Marie Dell Aquila, Derek W. Morris, Michael Gill, Aiden Corvin, 
Paul A. Insel, Jon McClellan, Mary-Claire King, 


Maria Karayiorgou, Deborah L. Levy, Lynn E. DeLisi 
& Jonathan Sebat 


Nature 471, 499-501 (2011) 


In Figure 3 of this Letter, there were labelling errors on the x-axis in 
which the 05C48386 and 05C43079 cell-line labels were both dupli- 
cated. The labels should have corresponded to 05C44574, 05C48386, 
03C23091 and 05C43079. The correct figure is shown here, and this 
has been corrected in the HTML and PDF version of the manuscript. 
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CAREER PATHS 


Back to the bench 


Grants and fellowship programmes can lessen the shock of 
re-entry for researchers who have taken a career break. 


BY KENDALL POWELL 


hen Jane Skok stopped working in 
the lab in 1985, she was still using 
“those squeezy things to pipette’, 


she recalls, and the polymerase chain reac- 
tion, a DNA amplification technique, did not 
exist. After earning a PhD in genetics at the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund in London, 
now called Cancer Research UK, Skok spent 
ten years at home taking care of her four chil- 
dren. She stopped reading scientific papers, 
and her confidence in her ability to do research 
fell to “zero, bottom of the class”. 

But Skok desperately missed science and 
needed its intellectual stimulation, so to 


get reacquainted with research, she under- 
took a master’s degree in immunology at 
Imperial College London. During those stud- 
ies, her mentor suggested that she apply for 
a Wellcome Trust Career Re-entry Fellow- 
ship — a programme akin to a postdoctoral 
fellowship but designed specifically for indi- 
viduals returning to research after a significant 
career break. Fellows work in the laboratory 
ofa sponsoring mentor for two to four years, 
which gives them time to retrain themselves, 
publish papers and realign themselves to apply 
for independent positions. 

Grants and fellowship programmes aimed 
at encouraging talented and highly trained 
researchers to return to the scientific workforce 
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have proliferated in the past decade (see ‘A help- 
ing hand’). The vast majority of people taking 
advantage of these schemes are women who 
have had children and left the scientific pipe- 
line after graduate degrees or postdoctoral 
positions. But programmes for returnees are 
picking up researchers of all sorts — men and 
women who have stepped away from the bench 
for reasons ranging from accommodating the 
career needs of spouses to trying out an alterna- 
tive career or caring for parents. 

Getting back to research after a long break 
is tough — returning researchers face younger 
competition, lack of confidence and new tools 
and technologies — but it is not impossible. 
Skok is now an immunologist at the New York 
University School of Medicine. She and others 
who have been successful in making a come- 
back say that finding the right fellowships and 
programmes is key. But that is not all it takes; 
it is also important to choose re-entry projects, 
mentors and fields wisely. 


GETTING BACK ON TRACK 

Scientists who want to get back to the bench 
after a break must first find ways to get back 
into the lab environment, as Skok did with her 
master’s. Other strategies include volunteering 
in a lab for a defined period of time or taking a 
part-time research position. 

The first step, says Carol Fishman Cohen, 
co-founder of the career re-entry resources 
company iRelaunch (www.irelaunch.com), 
based in Boston, Massachusetts, is to walk out 
of the door. “Get out of the house,” she says. 
“Go to conferences and lectures to meet other 
people in your field” 

But that does not mean accepting just any 
position. Ruth Ross, now a molecular phar- 
macologist at the University of Aberdeen, 
UK, sought a position as a laboratory techni- 
cian after a four-year childcare break. She was 
turned away as over-qualified, with a PhD and 
two postdocs on her CV. But that rejection kept 
her from going backwards. The hiring inves- 
tigator did her a favour, she says, by not giving 
her the technician job. “It’s impossible to move 
from that into being an academic,” says Ross. 

Instead, the investigator pointed her to the 
Wellcome Trust re-entry programme. Before 
applying for it, Ross spent a year teaching lab 
courses, reading the literature and looking for 
a suitable research sponsor and proposal on 
which to base her application. 

The key, she says, was finding a project that 
was doable for someone coming back froma 
break, but competitive enough to launcha > 
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> career. “Ihad been at home with my chil- 
dren. The project had to be something that 
would give me retraining but would also be at 
the forefront of research,’ says Ross. 

The retraining should involve minimal 
updating, so the work should build on the 
returning researcher's existing technical skills, 
advises Ross. She also suggests learning about 
re-entry fellowships and identifying potential 
sponsors before taking a break, and then stay- 
ing in touch with them. Ross and others say 
that it is vital to find a mentor who is willing 
to take a chance and who is supportive and 
flexible about the need to work part-time 
when starting back. Potential sponsors can 
be identified at conferences, or by contacting 
ex-colleagues or perusing job advertisements. 

Knowing about a fellowship programme 
before taking a break can be a career saver. Alli- 
son Arnold did a postdoc at Stanford University 
in Palo Alto, California, where she developed a 
computer model to test treatments for walking 
disabilities. But after the postdoc, and before 
she was ready to enter the job market herself, 
Arnold moved across the country to accommo- 
date her husband's scientific career. A newborn 
kept her from the lab for two years. 

“Fortunately, I had heard of the National 
Institutes of Health [NIH] re-entry supple- 
ments before I left Stanford,” says Arnold, who 


has taken advantage of such a grant to get a 
job as a research associate at Harvard Univer- 
sity’s Concord Field Station in Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts. “Without it, I would have quit my 
research career,’ she says. Arnold is studying 
muscle forces in goats and guineafowl, a pro- 
ject that could end up 
validating her post- 
doctoral computer 
model. 

The NIH Research 
Supplements to Pro- 
mote Re-entry help 
investigators with 
existing NIH grants 
to hire scientists who 


“Get out of the have been out of the 
house. Go to lab for one to eight 
conferencesand years. The fund- 
lecturestomeet _ ing lasts up to three 
others in your years, backs up many 
field.” NIH grants includ- 


Carol Fishman Cohen ing RO1s, covers the 
applicant's salary and 
benefits, and includes a travel and research- 
expense budget. Peter Ogunbiyi, programme 
director in the diversity training branch of 
the NIH’s National Cancer Institute (NCI), 
notes that the NCI currently funds five re- 
entry supplements, and generally accepts all 


USEFUL PROGRAMMES 


A helping hand 


applications, as long as they meet the eligibility 
criteria. Historically, the numbers of applica- 
tions have been low. 

Aspiring returnees who are not aware of 
re-entry programmes should stay alert for 
valuable opportunities. Margaret Rayman, 
who now researches nutritional medicine at 
the University of Surrey in Guildford, UK, 
learned of a scheme purely by chance. After 
a 17-year career break, Rayman had given up 
on getting back to science. But she heard about 
the Daphne Jackson Fellowship on the radio. 
The UK scheme, targeted at anyone returning 
to research from a break for family reasons, 
boasts a 96% success rate for fellows resuming 
a scientific career. Rayman used the fellowship 
to retrain, encouraged by a friend who worked 
at the University of Surrey. “The fellowship got 
me my credibility back — without it, | wouldn't 
be a full professor,’ says Rayman. 

One of the biggest hurdles that Rayman 
faced was a lack of self-confidence — a com- 
mon problem. Cohen advises returnees to 
meet with past colleagues, who will probably 
still think of them in a professional context, 
but warns not to pump them for recommen- 
dations or jobs; instead, she suggests asking 
them how research in their field has changed 
in the intervening years, and using the 
opportunity to build self-esteem. Returnees 


Wellcome Trust Career 
Re-entry Fellowship 

What: A full- or part-time 
fellowship of 2-4 years at an 
institution in Britain or Ireland. 
Applicants need a sponsor to 
provide laboratory space. 
Who: Researchers with at 
least two years of postdoctoral 
experience who have taken a 
break of two or more years and 
are residents of the European 
Economic Area or have done a 
degree in Britain or Ireland. 
How much: Provides the 
applicant’s salary (based on 
institutional standards) and 
research and travel expenses. 
Current awards are £250,000- 
300,000 (US$410,000-490,000). 
Success rates for applications 
are 20-30%. 
go.nature.com/mjissg 


Daphne Jackson Fellowship 
What: A two-year, part-time 
fellowship to help UK researchers 
returning to science, technology, 
engineering and maths (STEM) 


fields. Includes 100 hours of 
tailored retraining per year. 
Who: UK residents or people 
with indefinite leave to remain, 
who have a PhD or at least a first 
degree in STEM and three years 
of work experience, and who 
have taken a career break of two 
years or more. 

How much: A stipend to cover 

a part-time salary and £1,000 a 
year for research expenses not 
covered by the laboratory. 
www.daphnejackson.org 


NIH Research Supplements 

to Promote Re-Entry into 
Biomedical and Behavioral 
Research Careers 

What: Supplements to active 
US National Institutes of Health 
research grants, to support hiring 
people with high potential to 
re-enter research. The parent 
grant must have at least two 
years of funding left at the time 
of application. Research may be 
full- or part-time. 

Who: US citizens or permanent 
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residents with a doctoral- 

level degree who were ina 
postdoctoral or faculty position 
at the time they left research, and 
have had a break of 1-8 years. 
How much: Salary and 

benefits (based on institutional 
standards) for 1-3 years and up 
to $10,000 for supplies, travel 
and publication costs. 
go.nature.com/rcdarp 


Helmholtz Association re-entry 
positions and equal-opportunity 
initiatives 

What: Programmes to 
encourage re-entry and 
promotion within the research 
workforce at the 17 Helmholtz 
Centres in Germany, especially 
for women. Each centre has its 
own positions. For example, in 
2010, the Karlsruhe Institute of 
Technology had eight re-entry 
positions that included full 
salary and benefits. All full-time 
postdocs and faculty-level 
positions at Helmholtz Centres 
get government-paid parental 
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leave of up to 12 months, at 
65% of normal income. 
go.nature.com/vjstwj 


Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (MIT) Career 
Re-engineering Program 

What: A 12-month, part-time 
programme to help relaunch 
careers. Includes a one-semester 
MIT course, career-development 
workshops, an internship or 
research project and a final 
paper and presentation. 

Who: Applicants with at least a 
bachelor’s degree. 

How much: For 2010-11, tuition 
and fees cost about $13,000. 
go.nature.com/fr2epe 


Open University Return to 
Science, Engineering and 
Technology (SET) Course 
What: A ten-week online course 
to assist a return to SET careers. 
Who: Students in Europe. 

How much: From £205 (in 
Britain) to £440 (other areas). 
go.nature.com/qxjlws 


should discuss their career aspirations with 
family and friends to rehearse for more for- 
mal interviews. 


BENEFITS TO TAKING A BREAK 

Spending time away from research brings 
many challenges, but also some advantages. 
Returnees, says Cohen, offer more experi- 
ence and maturity than early-career scientists 
straight out of university, and have a renewed 
enthusiasm and excitement for their field. 
“These are huge benefits in the employer’s 
eyes,’ says Cohen. 

After a bachelor’s degree in biology, 
Michelle Kwak tried her hand at several 
unrelated careers, but eventually got back to 
science through a part-time programme at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(MIT) in Cambridge that combined MIT 
courses with career-development workshops 
and culminated in an internship. 

Kwak, now a neuroscience technician at 
MIT, plans to apply to PhD programmes 
next. The straight track from bachelor’s to 
PhD “would have been more efficient”, she 
says, “but exploring these other areas helped 
me develop as a person”. 

David Karlin, a virologist at the University 
of Oxford, UK, also says that his time away 
improved his outlook. Karlin left research to 
direct a programme teaching molecular and 
cellular biology to the public at a university in 
France. During his seven-year break, he kept 
up research with collaborators, which helped 
with his Wellcome fellowship application. 

Karlin’s outreach work gave him a broader 
perspective and vision for his research. “I was 
hired at Oxford precisely because I had an 
original approach,’ he says. “I cannot hide my 
atypical career path, so, as a colleague says, 
“When you have a wooden leg, shake it!” 

Skok and others encourage young 
researchers to consider a break, especially 
if they become stretched between demand- 
ing research and responsibilities at home. 
Despite the challenges associated with 
returning to research after a long hiatus, 
many researchers have made the transition 
with the right planning, and the rewards are 
huge — especially for those who are passion- 
ate about the scientific process. 

After several career stops and starts — 
necessary to take care of a son who needed 
two heart transplants — Ana Hoffenberg, a 
medical doctor, gravitated towards research. 
Driven by her intellectual curiosity and pas- 
sion for knowledge, she eventually landed a 
postdoc fellowship at the University of Colo- 
rado in Denver. “I’m hoping this will be the 
opening door to an independent research 
career,’ she says. “With the hospital bills, I 
needed income. But I also needed the play- 
ground in my mind” = 


Kendall Powell is a freelance science writer 
based in Lafayette, Colorado. 
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Voices for Careers 


Columnist competition yields six winners. 
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BY KAREN KAPLAN 


) ] ature would like to introduce our six 
new Careers columnists, the winners 
of an international contest. 

Earlier this year, we sought essayists 
immersed in the challenges of graduate studies 
and postdoctoral fellowships — stages that are 
crucial to fledgling researchers. We selected 
three doctoral students and three postdocs 
from four continents, who conduct research 
in the diverse fields of synthetic chemistry, 
genetics, civil and environmental engineer- 
ing, ecology, pain research and cell biology. 
Half of them work in the United States, and 
halfin other countries. Choosing the winners 
was even more daunting than for our past con- 
tests; we received nearly 300 entries from close 
to 40 countries. 

Competition was fierce and we chose an 
elite group of writers who have not only 
outstanding communication skills, but also 
a variety of backgrounds and interests. The 
winning entries were incisive, contemplative 
and clever — and told compelling stories. 

The columns, and shorter journal entries, 
willrun online at go.nature.com/uy5nyc, with 
a few columns appearing periodically in the 
sections print edition. 


A PROBLEM SHARED 
Newly minted Careers columnist Adam 
James, a PhD candidate in synthetic chemis- 
try at the University of Tasmania in Hobart, 
Australia, is motivated to write because 
he enjoys outlining problems and offering 
answers. James, who took philosophy courses 
as an undergraduate, is proud of his ability to 
construct an argument, and hopes to offer 
meaningful and valid solutions to common 
concerns encountered by our readers. 

Lucie Low, originally from the United 
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Kingdom, is a postdoc studying the neuro- 
science of chronic pain at McGill University 
in Montreal, Canada. In her sample col- 
umn entry, she brought both a keen sense of 
humour anda serious outlook to a discussion 
of Canadian laws that tax postdoc stipends yet 
leave postdoctoral researchers with minimal 
employment benefits. 

First-year PhD student Lydia Murray also 
has awry sense of humour. In her writing, she 
wants to help others come to terms with the 
‘lows’ of research. For Murray, who is study- 
ing molecular genetics and cell biology at the 
University of Glasgow, UK, the importance 
of buoying others’ spirits is one of the most 
important lessons from her first year of grad- 
uate study. Giving a forlorn colleague a pat 
on the back might assist them more than is 
immediately obvious, she writes. 


COMMUNICATION OF ALL SORTS 

Mariano Loza-Coll, now in his second post- 
doc position, sees communication as science’s 
biggest single challenge. A native of Argen- 
tina, Loza-Coll works at the Salk Institute for 
Biological Studies in La Jolla, California, and 
would like to promote more effective trans- 
mission of ideas between scientists, the media 
and the public. He hopes to meet this goal 
through his research and writing. 

Andrew Peterman offers the perspective 
of an academic who has ties to the corporate 
world. A PhD candidate in civil and environ- 
mental engineering at Stanford University 
in California, Peterman has researched and 
devised strategies to help Walt Disney Imagi- 
neering in Glendale, California, to reduce 
energy consumption. That taught him a lesson 
about communication: it is often a challenge, 
even among colleagues. 

Communicating science, in this case to 
students, is also an interest of Gaston Small, a 
postdoc in ecology at the University of Minne- 
sota in St Paul. Small, who has a PhD in ecol- 
ogy and a master’s degree in teaching with a 
focus on science education, is investigating 
the role of microbes in increased nitrate con- 
centrations in Lake Superior. With two young 
children, Small is also addressing the chal- 
lenges of a work-life balance from a father’s 
point of view. He is in the process of deciding 
whether to stay in research or return to the 
classroom. 

We hope that readers will track our col- 
umnists’ progress, points of view and perspec- 
tives with interest as they pursue their own 
career aims. And we offer our sincere thanks 
to all who applied. = 
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PRIVATE EXPLORATION 


BY T. C. MCCARTHY 


He adjusted the sample again and 

then his face mask, forcing himself 
to stay calm. The shimmer was there, the 
rock like one of the shales he had stud- 
ied in Sweden, except that Terrell knew 
it came from someplace much farther 
away, and the shimmer was what every- 
one wanted to find, but which nobody 
dreamed they would. Terrell switched to 
ultraviolet light and the rock glowed in 
confirmation as if smiling back, daring 
him to throw all the tests at it he could, 
that it wasn't scared and he should just go 
ahead. “I double dare you,’ it would have 
said — if rocks could talk. 

Oil! On Mars! 

Margaret sat in the next station, her 
hair covered and a mask hiding every- 
thing except her nose and glasses. Terrell 
watched for a minute, not sure what to 
say. 

“Margaret, where did my rock came from 
again? T-one-seven-one-alpha?” 

“Mars, she said dryly. 

“Ha, ha. Seriously. Which mission?” There 
had been three separate core-return mis- 
sions that just got back, and Terrell didn't 
really have to get an answer from Margaret, 
he could have looked for himself. But it was 
the first thing that popped into his head. 
Margaret asked for the number again and 
then checked. 

“Mission Two, Midland Petroleum, and 
your sample’s from the core bottom, the 
deepest section. Everything else from that 
one was evaporite. Evaporite, evaporite, 
evaporite, just like Mission One cores, just 
like Mission Three’s, and just like every sin- 
gle mission before if you don’t count all the 
basalt. Why? Find any oil?” 

Terrell almost said yes, but it was the same 
sarcasm she always used and he laughed it 
off, instead saying something like, yeah, a 
whole barrel of it. “Ever think about what 
would happen?” 

“What would happen where? When?” 

Terrell turned off his microscope. “If we 
found oil. On Mars.” 

“Yeah, now that you mention it”” She 
became animated, and he saw an angry 
glare in her eyes, one that mirrored her voice. 
“T think about it all the time. The day Mars 
was finally colonized, but not by explorers. 
By Midland and a hundred other corpora- 
tions who killed each other to buy up all the 


vf had to be crude oil, Terrell thought. 
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A crude result. 


land rights, and then sent company geolo- 
gists to drill, company executives hopping a 
ride just so they could say that theyd been to 
Mars. And the drillers. Don't get me started 
on drillers, I don’t want to know what they'd 
do without their brothels. Think about it. 
When would anyone let colonists onto Mars 
in that scenario?” 

Terrell thought but couldn't answer, and 
then shook his head. “When?” 

“Just as soon as Mars was destroyed, cov- 
ered with muck piles, empty mud pits, and 
spilled oil. After nobody wants to see Mars.” 

“Tt wouldn't be that bad,” said Terrell. But 
already he wished he hadr'‘t said anything. 

“Really? I'm from west Texas. Ever been 
to west Texas?” 

“No. Never been west of Houston.” 

Margaret pointed at him as if she had 
triumphed. “Exactly.” 

“So why are you working here?” he asked. 
“Why bother?” 

“Same reason as you.” Margaret returned 
to her microscope, adjusting the light and 
magnification before she looked back a 
moment later. “Where else can a petroleum 
geologist find work these days?” 

“Yeah,” said Terrell. “Where else.” 

The smile had abandoned him. In fact, 

his excitement had also 
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things through, hadn't considered the 
ramifications of what he was doing, 
because what if Margaret was right? Ter- 
rell’s shoulder patch said Corchoran. It 
was short for Corchoran Diversified, a 
services company that contracted for just 
about everything, and once the profes- 
sorships hadn't panned out, it was the 
only job Terrell had found, the only one 
that offered insurance, the only geology 
job anywhere — subcontracting sample- 
return analyses for the Mars missions, 
all of them privately funded. But these 
would be the last three missions and once 
the analyses were done, hed hit the street 
again for interview after interview until 
he finally wound up delivering pizzas. 
The truth of it hit him then: Corchoran 
didn't give a damn either. 

There was no telling if the cameras were 
watching. They were always on, always 
pointed at them from inside their sterile 
booths, and as soon as he decided what 
hed do, Terrell felt sweat on his forehead. 
It was a 50-50 shot; the guard would either 
be watching him or Margaret. He opened 
the sample container and pretended to put 
the rock inside, palming it instead, and once 
outside the booth, with Margaret calling 
out to ask where he was going, he stepped 
into the prep room and began taking off his 
gloves, booties and apron. Terrell slipped 
the rock into a shoe, deep, where he felt it 
under his foot. He did his best not to limp. 
Less than a minute later he had got through 
the pocket search, the guard paying only half 
attention to his explanation that he needed 
to use the can, before Terrell slipped into 
the bathroom. He shut the stall door and 
pulled his shoes off, and stared at the rock 
one last time. It only tooka second to drop it 
in the toilet. Terrell flushed twice. He didn't 
bother to get his things then, but instead left 
through the front door in socks. It was all 
Terrell could do to stop thinking about what 
he had just thrown away, especially once 
he realized theyd probably arrest him. But 
those thoughts didn’t last long. Four words 
took their place, running through his mind 
like a steady drum beat, over and over until 
he grinned. 

Crude oil. On Mars! m 
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Mineralogical constraints on Precambrian pco, 


ARISING FROM M. T. Rosing, D. K. Bird, N. H. Sleep & C. J. Bjerrum Nature 464, 744-747 (2010) 


Rosing and others’ recently proposed a new model for the early 
Earth’s atmospheric composition. They suggest, on the basis of 
mineral assemblages in sedimentary rocks, that atmospheric CO, 
and CH, concentrations have been consistently overestimated. This 
proposal is intriguing, given that high concentrations of these gases 
are traditionally considered to be the solution to the ‘faint young Sun 
paradox’ of why the Earth did not freeze over in our Sun’s youth when 
solar luminosity was greatly decreased. Rosing and others’ instead 
invoke a decreased planetary albedo during the Earth’s early history. 
New insights into this problem, which has long captivated those 
interested in the Earth’s early climate and biological history, are 
welcome. However, we believe that the arguments presented by 
Rosing and others’ for roughly modern values of the partial pressure 
of CO2 (pco,) are not robust. 

A fundamental assumption in the model of Rosing and others’ is that 
the coexistence of the mineral phases siderite (FeCO3) and magnetite 
(Fe30,4) in banded iron formations (BIFs) represents an assemblage 
that is nearly in thermodynamic equilibrium with the atmosphere, 
placing stringent constraints on the partial pressures of both CO, 
and H). The mineralogy of some BIFs is dominated by FeCO; (ref. 
2), whereas others have mineralogies dominated by ferric oxide 
phases*. However, in well-studied BIFs with mixed Fe;0,-FeCO3 
phases (such as the Kuruman, Hamersley and Old Wanderer iron 
formations), carbon and iron isotope work*? indicates that these 
minerals did not precipitate in isotopic equilibrium with the ocean. 
Therefore, diagenetic conditions controlled mineral formation; there 
is evidence for an initial rain of ferric oxides and secondary formation 
of reduced and mixed-valence iron minerals during early or later-stage 
diagenesis*°. This is important given that dissimilatory iron-reducing 
bacteria generate Fe;O4 even at very high aqueous carbon dioxide 
concentrations and headspace values of [}*CO,] ~50mM (ref. 6) 
and pco, ~ 0.2 atm (ref. 7). Mixed Fe;0,-FeCO; assemblages develop 
as a result of an imbalance between rates of non-reductive ferric oxide 
dissolution, Fe** transport, and rates of Fe? *—Fe** conversion®®. 
Therefore, Pco, values very much above the modern value do not 
preclude the formation of magnetite. 

In addition, the authors assume that both the atmospheric partial 
pressure and aqueous concentration of H; will be controlled by hydro- 
genotrophic methanogenesis. However, the preservation of ferric 
oxides, together with a paucity of organic carbon in most BIFs, strongly 
suggests that H, pressures or concentrations would instead be buffered 
most often by dissimilatory iron-reducing bacteria in BIF diagenetic 
environments. This would decrease the aqueous concentration of Hz 
significantly’, changing the relevant stability boundary to Fe,O3- 
FeCO3. For instance, a threshold [H,] of about 0.1nM would yield 
Pco, estimates between about 30-100 PAL (present atmospheric level) 
at 25 °C-35 °C (Fig. 1a of ref. 1). We view this as a non-trivial difference 
given the attendant implications for climatologically plausible CH,/ 
CO, ratios and atmospheric CH, concentrations’®. 

Finally, even if we were to assume a simple thermodynamic control 
regulated by py, (via methanogenesis) and pco,, it is unlikely that 
the coexistence of Fe;0, and FeCO; in BIFs provides any direct 
evidence regarding the chemistry of a surface ocean that is nearly in 
equilibrium with the overlying atmosphere. There is overwhelming 
petrographic evidence that the Fe;O, observed in many BIFs is 
metamorphic or late-stage alteration product'’'’. Indeed, the co- 
existence of Fe,O3-Fe;O,-FeCO3; assemblages and_ significant 
mineralogical variability on small spatial scales in many BIFs suggest 


either the formation and preservation of mineral phases out of 
thermodynamic equilibrium with the ambient ocean—atmosphere 
system or secondary/metamorphic alteration. Although we do not 
suggest that a single depositional model applies for all BIF occurrences 
throughout the Earth’s history, we do contend that many of the basic 
processes operating during their formation (microbial Fe oxidation/ 
reduction, organic-matter remineralization in sediments, and meta- 
morphism) are pervasive if not ubiquitous and should be con- 
sidered in any attempt to relate BIF mineralogy to atmospheric 
composition. 

Rosing et al.’ rightly point out that some previous work (see references 
in ref. 1) based on mineral stability in palaeosol profiles has also sug- 
gested low pco, values. However, this work contrasts with experi- 
mental studies”, indicating that mineral stability as a function of pco, 
during the formation of ancient soil profiles is not fully understood. 
Nonetheless, the numerical model proposed by Rosing et al.’ has a 
number of important implications. For example, by implicitly linking 
the Earth’s planetary albedo to the oxidation state of the atmosphere, the 
model may provide a new mechanism for explaining the inception of 
widespread glaciation following changes in Proterozoic atmospheric 
oxygen content. Such considerations are novel and will be fruitful to 
examine, and it is likely that any explanation for the clement early Earth 
will involve a complex interplay of forcings and feedbacks. However, 
we conclude that early Precambrian atmospheric pco, levels remain 
poorly constrained and that increased levels of atmospheric gases 
(CO2, CH4, C2H2) remain a compelling solution to the ‘faint young 
Sun paradox’. 
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Low pco, in the pore water, not in the 


Archean air 


ARISING FROM M. T. Rosing, D. K. Bird, N. H. Sleep & C. J. Bjerrum Nature 464, 744-747 (2010) 


The solar luminosity during the Archean (3.8 to 2.5 billion years ago) 
was 20-25% lower than at present, and was probably compensated, at 
least in part, by a stronger greenhouse effect’. Rosing et al.* estimate 
the Archean partial pressure of carbon dioxide to have been about 
Pco, ~ 10 * bar, on the basis of the simultaneous occurrence of mag- 
netite (Fe3O,4) and siderite (FeCO3) in banded iron formations (BIFs, a 
type of chemical sediment). Here, we question a central assumption by 
Rosing et al.’ that the mineralogy of BIFs reflects near-thermodynamic 
equilibrium with the atmosphere-ocean system; just as the presence of 
authigenic pyrite in modern sediments does not imply that the modern 
atmosphere is anoxic, the mineralogy of BIFs cannot be used to argue 
for a low-pco, Archean atmosphere. Carbon dioxide is therefore still a 
viable greenhouse gas candidate with which to explain the warm 
Archean climate. 

The original iron precipitate in the BIFs was probably ferrihydrite, 
Fe,03-xH,0. The ferrihydrite was precipitated out of equilibrium with 
the atmosphere by oxidation of upwelled ferrous iron, either by O2 
produced by cyanobacteria within the water column or by phototrophic, 
anoxygenic, iron-oxidizing bacteria. Once in the sediment, ferrihydrite 
was subsequently converted to a stable iron oxide, either magnetite or 
haematite, or to the reduced mineral siderite. The constraint on py,- 
Pco, derives from applying the following equilibrium reaction between 
magnetite and siderite: Fe304 + H2 + 3CO2<+3FeCO3 + H20. As dis- 
cussed below, py, is a measure of the redox potential of the system, but 
organic matter (CH,O) was the reducing agent in this reaction. 

In the model of Rosing et al.*, py, was controlled by methanogens. 
Anaerobic ecosystems of this nature have been studied by ref. 5. The 
downward flux of H, through the atmosphere-ocean interface is limited 
by its piston velocity to (1-6) x 10'' moleculescm *s * (Table 2 in 
ref. 5). The average deposition rate of FeO, in BIFs is estimated to be 
0.1-1 mm yr’, or (40-400) < 10!' moleculescm *s |, assuming that 
each microband represents one year of deposition’. Suggestions that the 
deposition rate was much slower than this”* are probably biased by 
hiatuses in the geologic record. Reducing this iron to siderite would 
require an equal flux of H,, which is 7-400 times the downward H), flux 
into the ocean estimated above. Some H, could have been produced 
within the sediment via fermentation, but this requires that organic 
matter be available. Formation of siderite without a reducing agent— 
thatis, by disproportionation (Fe;04 + CO, — Fe,03 + FeCO3)—would 
require an effective py, of 3X10 ° (the value at the magnetite- 
haematite boundary), which is ten times smaller than the value that 
Rosing et al.* propose and is probably impossible to achieve. 

Probably the reducing agent was not H, but organic matter produced by 
photosynthesis in the water column. A fraction of the primary production 
of organic matter was exported from the photic zone to the sediment, 
where microbial iron respiration could produce siderite’: 
2Fe304 + CH,0 + 5CO2 —6FeCO3 + HO. Light carbon isotope ratios 
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are found in siderite, but not in associated Ca/Mg carbonates'’”’, indi- 
cating that a portion of the carbon in siderite was indeed derived from a 
pool of isotopically light organic matter. In BIFs, magnetite was initially in 
disequilibrium with the overlying CO -rich atmosphere and was con- 
verted to siderite. However, the above reaction was only allowed to proceed 
as long as a reductant (organic matter) was available. The rain of organic 
carbon into the sediment was not sufficient to keep pace with that of Fe’ - 
bearing oxide, and its exhaustion led to a mineral assemblage (coexisting 
magnetite and siderite) that did not reflect equilibrium conditions with the 
atmosphere-ocean system. The transition from siderite to iron oxides in 
BIFs from the Campbellrand—Kuruman complex could have been caused 
by the decreased supply of organic material in offshore regions”®. 

To summarize, microbial cycling and diagenesis of organic matter 
and ferric iron controlled the effective py, and pco, in the sediment. 
The mineralogy of BIFs reflects these conditions, with no simple rela- 
tionship to atmospheric CO}. Thus, pco, in the atmosphere may have 
been high enough (about 0.1 bar) to explain the warm Archean climate, 
without the need for additional warming mechanisms. 
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Faint young Sun paradox remains 


ARISING FROM M. T. Rosing, D. K. Bird, N. H. Sleep & C. J. Bjerrum, Nature 464, 744-747 (2010) 


The Sun was fainter when the Earth was young, but the climate was 
generally at least as warm as today; this is known as the ‘faint young 
Sun paradox’. Rosing et al.' claim that the paradox can be resolved by 
making the early Earth’s clouds and surface less reflective. We show 
that, even with the strongest plausible assumptions, reducing cloud 
and surface albedos falls short by a factor of two of resolving the 
paradox. A temperate Archean climate cannot be reconciled with 
the low level of CO, suggested by Rosing et al.’; a stronger greenhouse 
effect is needed. 

During the Archean eon, the Earth received 76% to 83% of the 
energy from the Sun that it does today. If the Earth’s greenhouse effect 
and albedo were the same as now, the Earth would have been in 
continual deep freeze until one billion years ago, with glaciers reach- 
ing the Equator. However, Archean glacial sediments are rare and 
geological evidence indicates that the Archean was typically warmer 
than today (we are in a glacial period now). With the amount of 
energy reaching the Earth given by F = YsSo(1 — «) =239Wm 7 
(using the present-day solar constant Sp = 1,368 and albedo 
a = 0.3), the radiative deficit in the Archean would have been (1- 
0.79)F~50Wm ~. Resolution of the ‘faint young Sun paradox’ 
requires a positive radiative forcing—from reducing the albedo or 
increasing the greenhouse effect—of more than 50Wm ~. 

Clouds have two competing radiative effects: they reflect sunlight but 
they also add to the greenhouse effect if they are colder than the surface. 
Reflection dominates in low clouds, and the greenhouse effect domi- 
nates in high clouds. Therefore the absolute upper bound on warming 
by decreasing cloud reflectivity would be found by removing low clouds 
entirely. This gives a forcing of 25 Wm *, half of what is needed to 
resolve the ‘faint young Sun paradox’ (our cloud model is described in 
the Methods). Any reduction to high clouds would cause a cooling. 

Rosing et al.' justify less-reflective clouds with the incorrect state- 
ments that most cloud condensation nuclei (CCN) are from biogenic 
dimethyl] sulphide (DMS), and that DMS is solely produced by eukar- 
yotes. DMS is also produced microbially’. Products of DMS contribute 
only 3% of Northern Hemisphere CCN and 10% of Southern 
Hemisphere CCN today’. Other biological* and non-biological 
sources, especially sea salt, provide CCN. If CCN production were to 
depend only on eukaryotic DMS emissions’, we would expect to see 
significant cooling when eukaryotes evolved, but no such cooling is 
evident. 

Nevertheless, we can assume no biological CCN supply and quantify 
the resulting forcing. Over the modern ocean the effective radius r, of 
cloud drops rarely exceeds 15 1m (ref. 5) even in remote and unpro- 
ductive regions (the r. of 17 um to 30 jm used by Rosing et al.’ is too 
high). For an upper bound, we increase low cloud droplet size by 50% 
from our standard case, from 11 jim to 16.5 jum. With no change in cloud 
thickness, the forcing is 7 Wm” ~. Clouds with larger drops may rain out 
faster. Parameterizations of enhanced rain-out vary from propor- 
tional to (reo/ re) to proportional to (reo/ re)’ (refs 6 and 7); the 
corresponding extra forcing would be 4-15 Wm ~ (remote sensing 


data for marine stratus suggest that the low end of this range is more 
appropriate’). The sum is 11 Wm ~* to 22 Wm ’, with the low end 
being most likely. 

The authoritative estimate of the global energy budget? gives global 
mean and ocean albedos of 0.125 and 0.090 respectively. The largest 
realistic surface darkening is from the present mean to an all-ocean 
world, which gives a radiative forcing of 5Wm ”. 

Increasing the CO, mixing ratio to 1,000 parts per million by 
volume (p.p.m.v.; the upper bound according to Rosing ef al.) gives 
a forcing of 6Wm ~. Rosing et al.' rely on 1,000 p.p.m.v. CH, for 
much of their warming, ignoring relevant atmospheric chemistry. As 
the partial pressure of CH, (pcu,) approaches that of CO. (pco,); 
hydrocarbon haze forms in the stratosphere, the cooling effect of 
which outweighs the greenhouse effect of CO, and CHy (refs 10 
and 11). Numerical models’” predict haze production when pcu,/ 
Pco, = 0.1 and haze production has been seen in laboratory experi- 
ments’* where pcu,/Pco, = 0.3. With 1,000 p.p.m.v. CO;, the maxi- 
mum CH, concentration that can give warming is 300 p.p.m.v., which 
would contribute 7 W m ” of additional forcing. 

Changes to clouds could in theory considerably reduce the amount 
of greenhouse gases required, because gaseous absorption depends on 
the logarithm of gas abundance. But even with the highly unlikely 
assumption of no biological CCN supply, cloud changes can provide 
only one-quarter to one-half of the required radiative forcing. Any 
changes to clouds would require strong justification, which Rosing et 
al.' do not provide. A strong greenhouse effect is required in the 
Archean. The alternative is an extremely cold climate with continual 
mid- to low-latitude glaciation, for which there is no evidence. 


METHODS 


We calculate the radiative forcing (change in net flux at the tropopause) on a 
single global annual mean atmospheric profile, with three layers of clouds that 
overlap randomly". The radiative fluxes on eight sub-columns corresponding to 
each cloud combination are calculated with the RRTM model’*. For our standard 
case, cloud water paths are [Whigh, Wmias Wiow] = [20, 25, 40] g m ”, fractions are 
[nigh fmia fow] = [0.25, 0.25, 0.40] and the surface albedo is 0.125. Standard low- 
and mid-level clouds are liquid with r. = 11 um and high clouds are ice with 
generalized effective size of Dg. = 75 kum. For radiative forcings described in the 
text, the low cloud water path is varied but all other parameters are unchanged. 
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REPLYING TO C. T. Reinhard & N. J. Planavsky Nature 474, doi:10.1038/nature09959 (2011); N. Dauphas & J. F. Kasting Nature 474, doi:10.1038/ 
nature09960 (2011); C. Goldblatt & K. Zahnle Nature 474, doi:10.1038/nature09961 (2011) 


Reinhard and Planavsky' and Dauphas and Kasting” question whether 
the formation of Fe**/Fe’*-rich sediments and the preservation of 
magnetite in banded iron formations (BIFs) constrains atmospheric 
Pco,- Goldblatt and Zahnle* question whether reduced albedo in com- 
bination with a slightly increased greenhouse effect could compensate 
for the reduced luminosity of the faint young Sun. Reinhard and 
Planavsky’ and Dauphas and Kasting’ suggest that BIF mineralogy is 
solely controlled by diagenetic and metamorphic processes decoupled 
from ocean—atmosphere chemistry. We focus on the persistent preser- 
vation of magnetite in all Archean BIFs, and of magnetite and siderite 
in many BIFs’, and estimate the partial pressure of CO, during the 
Archean (pco,) using the least number of assumptions concerning 
unconstrained parameters. Our conclusions” are not undermined by 
any geochemical data that support high pco,. 

Diagenesis is an open-system process driven by consumption of 
Gibbs energy through lowering the extent of chemical disequilibrium 
between the sedimentary phases and surrounding environments, 
whether biologically mediated or not. Magnetite forms in the presence 
of dissimilatory iron-reducing bacteria when the pore water is super- 
saturated in magnetite according to standard thermodynamic princi- 
ples®’ and its formation is not microbially controlled*’. Isotopic data 
for the Kuruman BIF requires extensive transport of Fe and C between 
the sediment and the supernatant water by infiltration of sea water 
and molecular diffusion through interconnected pore space’®. In 
modern sapropels ocean CO, concentration penetrates to a depth 
of about 15cm in the sediment, from which point it increases more 
than tenfold downwards’. We conclude that the CO, concentration 
in the sediment pore water would have been greater than or equal to 
the supernatant water. The suggestion by Dauphas and Kasting* and 
Reinhard and Planavsky' that diagenetic siderite formation was a 
closed-system process is not supported by the studies they quote, 
which call upon extensive communication with the supernatant 
water'®”?, 

Formation of BIFs depends not only on mechanisms for precipita- 
tion of solid Fe compounds but also on the transport efficiency of 
dissolved iron. The saturation constraints on pco, and py, imposed by 
siderite and magnetite not only pertain to the BIF, but also to the water 
body supplying dissolved Fe to sedimentary basins, and thus couple 
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directly to the atmosphere. We note that for our estimated range of 
Pco, the solubility of Fe in sea water is 1-3 1M, which is well within 
the range necessary for BIF formation’’, while at the increased pco, 
favoured by Reinhard and Planavsky’ and Dauphas and Kasting* the 
maximum Fe concentrations are between two and four orders of 
magnitude lower and within the range of modern ocean water con- 
centrations that preclude BIF formation. (We note that the 1-3 LUM 
range covers the bare Fe** ion corrected for activity in sea water at 
siderite saturation with equilibrium constant for the reaction 
Fe** + COz, ¢ + HzO = FeCO3 + 2H* calculated in SUPCRT (see 
ref. 5) and total Fe calculated using EQ3-6 (ref. 14) for siderite sat- 
uration in modern sea water, corrected to anoxic conditions and 
assuming pH = 8.25 buffered by basalt in accordance with ref. 15. See 
ref. 5 for thermodynamic conventions and data sources.) 

Reinhard and Planavsky’ suggest that siderite and haematite can 
coexist at 0.1nM Hp and pco, in the range 30-100 PAL at 25 °C- 
35 °C, in accord with minimum H.,,q) metabolic constraints of dis- 
similatory iron-reducing bacteria and phase relations in Fig. 1 of ref. 5. 
This logic precludes the presence of magnetite in BIFs. Neglecting 
observed magnetite parageneses in BIFs and selecting a value of 
Ha(aq) far below the stability field of magnetite does not provide a 
viable geochemical constraint. Dissimilatory iron-reducing bacteria 
metabolism may have occurred in BIF sediments during the Archean, 
but we are not aware of geochemical evidence suggesting that the 
metabolic activity of dissimilatory iron-reducing bacteria in BIF 
sediments controlled the composition of the Earth’s fluid envelopes. 
On the contrary, the presence of magnetite and the mere formation of 
BIFs indicate that ambient ocean water had a molarity of Hz con- 
siderably greater than 10 '° M, conditions under which haematite is 
the only stable Fe oxide and Fe would be practically insoluble in ocean 
water, precluding aqueous iron transport sufficient to sustain BIF 
sedimentation. 

It has never been controversial that there is a large uncertainty 
about Archean cloud forcing. Our hypothesis reiterates this speci- 
fically for an Earth with no continents, no continental dust, no 
land-plant-generated secondary organic aerosols and only a few other 
biogenic aerosols from a low-productivity ocean (0.1 to 0.25 times the 
present value'*'’). The cloud physics are affected by an aerosol optical 
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depth that probably showed much lower global values than today and 
should be evaluated using proper general circulation models. 
Goldblatt and Zahnle* miss the point when focusing on dimethyl 
sulphide from a sulphur-poor Archean ocean and sea-salt aerosols, 
which seem to contribute only a few per cent of the free troposphere 
cloud condensation nuclei’. 

The net cloud radiative effect of our model was (-18Wm 7”) 
relative to —20Wm ~ from satellite estimates. Our calculations 
used” an effective radius of cloud droplets of r. = 17 um (green solid 
line in Fig. 2d of ref. 5) (we note that although the legend mentions 
20 um, this was erroneous, and should have stated 17 um; also, we 
showed the line for 30 j1m to show no added effect at larger droplet 
sizes). Goldblatt and Zahnle’s later published calculations”® use more 
realistic clouds, which are not very different from ours. Our model 
values versus theirs’? were: r, increase to 16.5 |tm, 7Wm ” versus 
7Wm 7; enhanced rain-out, 15 Wm ” versus 4-15Wm 7; aqua 
planet, 6 W m “versus5 Wm 731,000 p-p-m.v. CO2, 5 W m “versus 
6Wm ~. Our methane contribution was a bit high (9 Wm 7; ref. 
17’s was 7Wm ”) and should probably be adjusted down to 
0.3 X pco,. Rain-out of low clouds (we made no change to high 
clouds) was calibrated to general circulation model results”', and an 
estimated forcing three times the r, forcing’®. Our calculations 
showed’, as subsequently stated by Goldblatt and Zahnle”, that 
“|, .precipitation feedback is of first order importance and must be 
treated carefully in any model addressing the climatic effect of chan- 
ged particle size.” 

We maintain that formation and preservation of magnetite-rich 
BIF could not take place under a high-pco, atmosphere. Surface 
albedo and cloud changes would have significantly decreased the 
Earth’s albedo and reduced the greenhouse gas concentrations needed 
for clement conditions on the Earth. We do not claim to have pro- 
vided a final and unique solution to the ‘faint young Sun paradox’, but 
rather demonstrate that the presence of liquid water on the young 
Earth can be explained within uncertainty by constrainable para- 
meters and is thus not so paradoxical. 
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Regulation of angiogenesis by a non-canonical Wnt- 
Fit] pathway in myeloid cells 
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Rieko Ajima®, Jeffery D. Molkentin®’, Bart O. Williams®, Marsha Wills-Karp’, Jeffrey W. Pollard’, Terry Yamaguchi’, 


Napoleone Ferrara’, Holger Gerhardt*" & Richard A. Lang)? 


Myeloid cells are a feature of most tissues. Here we show that during 
development, retinal myeloid cells (RMCs) produce Wnt ligands to 
regulate blood vessel branching. In the mouse retina, where angio- 
genesis occurs postnatally’, somatic deletion in RMCs of the Wnt 
ligand transporter Wntless’’ results in increased angiogenesis in 
the deeper layers. We also show that mutation of Wnt5a and Wnt11 
results in increased angiogenesis and that these ligands elicit RMC 
responses via a non-canonical Wnt pathway. Using cultured 
myeloid-like cells and RMC somatic deletion of Fit1, we show that 
an effector of Wnt-dependent suppression of angiogenesis by RMCs 
is Fltl, a naturally occurring inhibitor of vascular endothelial 
growth factor (VEGF)**. These findings indicate that resident 
myeloid cells can use a non-canonical, Wnt-Fltl pathway to sup- 
press angiogenic branching. 

Myeloid cells have a wide array of biological activities that include 
immune activation, arteriogenesis’, and regulation of salt balance and 
blood pressure®. Myeloid cells also regulate vascularity. Tumour- 
associated macrophages influence the growth of blood vessels’ in part 
because they are a source of VEGFA". Myeloid cells also promote 
angiogenic branching"! and anastamosis'*. Depending on the context, 
myeloid cells can be either anti-angiogenic’ or pro-angiogenic'*. Here 
we show that RMCs suppress retinal angiogenesis via a Wnt-Flt1 
pathway (Supplementary Fig. 1). 

Retinal angiogenesis begins on the day of birth in the mouse with the 
formation of a superficial vascular plexus (Fig. 1a) that lies within the 
ganglion cell layer’’. After formation of this superficial plexus by post- 
partum day 7 (P7), angiogenic sprouts descend vertically through the 
retinal layers from P8 to P14 (Fig. 1a). At the outer edge of the inner 
nuclear layer (INL) the vertical angiogenic sprouts turn and simulta- 
neously branch to form a deep vascular plexus (Fig. 1a). Using antibodies 
to the vascular endothelial cell (VEC) marker endomucin and to the 
green fluorescent protein (GFP) of the c-fms-EGFP (also known as 
T9(Csflr-EGFP)1Hume) transgene that marks RMCs, we show that 
myeloid cells have a unique spatial relationship with angiogenic tip cells. 
At the point of turning and branching in the outer INL, myeloid cells and 
angiogenic sprouts are in close contact (Supplementary Fig. 2a). This 
was confirmed by labelling with isolectin and F4/80 (F4/80 is also known 
as Emrl; Supplementary Fig. 2b). We then took advantage of high- 
intensity isolectin labelling of VECs and RMCs and performed a 
three-dimensional reconstruction with false colouring to illustrate the 
overall topology of the angiogenic tip cell-RMC interaction (Fig. 1b). 
This showed close contact between the two cell types throughout turn- 
and-branch angiogenesis in the deep retinal layer. Furthermore, after 
turning, angiogenic tip cells extend within the plane of the deep retinal 
layer and remain RMC-associated (Fig. 1c). In further defining RMCs, 
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Figure 1 | RMCs interact with VECs and express Wnt components. 

a, Schematic of retina at postnatal days (P) 2, 6, 10, and 18. RMCs interacting 
with descending vertical sprouts are labelled with red arrowheads. Adapted 
from ref. 1. b, Isolectin-labelled three-dimensional reconstruction of vertical 
angiogenic sprouts (green) and RMCs (false-colour red). c, As in b but a two- 
dimensional image in the deep vascular layer. Scale bars, 5 tm. d, e, Flow 
cytometry of deep layer RMCs based on surface markers. 7-AAD, 
7-aminoactinomycin D. f, PCR for Wnt pathway components on flow-sorted 
RMCs. Red arrowheads indicate expected sizes. Act, B-actin. 
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we showed that CD204 (also known as Msr1) was unique to RMCs with 
amoeboid morphology in the superficial retinal layer (Supplementary 
Fig. 2c, d). By contrast, deep retinal layer RMCs with extended morpho- 
logy were CD204-negative (Supplementary Fig. 2c, e). Both layers of 
RMCs expressed Iba] (ref. 16) but at different levels (Supplementary Fig. 
2c-e). This information allowed us to sort distinct populations of super- 
ficial (CD11b+, F4/80+, CD204+) and deep layer (CD11b+, F4/80+, 
CD204-) RMCs by flow cytometry (Fig. 1d, e). 

On the basis of previous work showing vascular regulation by myeloid 
Wnt ligands’” we proposed that RMCs might use Wnt ligands to regulate 
retinal angiogenesis. First, we examined the expression of Wnt ligands 
and receptors in superficial and deep RMCs isolated by flow cytometry. 
PCR with reverse transcription (RT-PCR) analysis of the deep RMC 
population showed expression of Wnt5a, Wnt6 and Wnt11, Fzd7 and 
Fzd8 as well as the co-receptor Lrp5 (Fig. 1f). With the exception of 
Wnt5b, which was inconsistent, no other Wnt ligand was detected in 
deep RMCs. Superficial RMCs expressed similar Wnt and Fzd proteins 
(Fig. 1f), but also expressed Wnt2b, 3 and 3a (data not shown). 

The challenge of genetic analysis when RMCs express many Wnt 
ligands was addressed by the generation of a JoxP-flanked conditional 
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allele for the essential Wnt ligand transporter Wls**. Both superficial 
and deep RMCs expressed Ws (Fig. 1f). Wis was deleted using the 
myeloid cre driver cfms-icre'*, which we confirmed was functional in 
RMCs (Supplementary Fig. 3a—c). To analyse retinal vasculature, we 
imaged superficial and deep retinal vessels at P18 (Fig. 2a). 
Quantification of vessel branch points showed that cfms-icre alone 
had no effect (Fig. 3b). Furthermore, compared with control Wis”* 
mice, Wis!” +. cfms-icre animals had a normal superficial vascular 
plexus (Fig. 2a c). By contrast, the deep vascular layer (Fig. 2a, c) 
showed an overgrowth. Interestingly, no further enhancement of vas- 
cular overgrowth was ay parent when the myeloid Wis deletion was 
homozygous as in Wls “"; cfms-icre mice (data not shown). Because 
myeloid cells are positioned below descending vessels at P10, we 
assessed vessel branching at the base of these sprouts. Wis”*; cfms- 
icre mice showed reduced simple turning (no branches) and single 
branching, but significantly more multi-branch events (Fig. 2d). As a 
weighted mean, the branch index was 2.0 in control and 3.2 in the 
mutant (P < 0.0001). 

The higher vascular density of the deep layer in WIs”*; cfms-icre 
mice could reflect enhanced angiogenesis or defective remodelling. To 
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Figure 2 | RMC WIs is required for suppression of deep angiogenic 
branching. a, Isolectin labelling of superficial and deep retinal vasculature in 
Wis”* and Wis"; cfms-icre mice. Scale bars, 50 um. b, c, P18 vessel branch 
points in labelled genotypes. n = 4 (b), n = 8 (c). d, Branches emanating from 
the base of vertical sprouts in the P10 deep vascular layer. n = 8. b-d used 
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Student'’s t-test (two-tailed). e, Time-course of deep layer branches in indicated 
genotypes. Shading shows when angiogenesis (green) and remodelling (red) 
predominate. One-way ANOVA showed P = 0.0021. n = 4 for each point. 
Error bars are s.e.m., NS, not significant. 
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assess this, we counted deep layer branch points in control (Wis”*) 
and experimental (WIs’*; cfms-icre) mice over a time-course from P6 
to P18 (Fig. 2e). Between P14 and P18 when remodelling predominates 
(Fig. 2e, red zone) control and mutant graph slopes were nearly ident- 
ical. By contrast, between P6 and P14 when vessel growth predomi- 
nates (Fig. 2e, green zone), the slope of the graph is greater in the 
mutant. There was no difference between control and mutant animals 
in the number of vertical sprouts connecting superficial and deep 
layers (Supplementary Fig. 3d). Combined, the data in Fig. 2 are con- 
sistent with a model in which myeloid Wnt ligands suppress branch 
formation as angiogenic sprouts make contact with deep layer RMCs 
(Fig. 1b, c). These data were corroborated by the vascular overgrowth 
phenotype of Wnt5a (ref. 19) and Wntl11 (ref. 20) heterozygotes 
(Supplementary Figs 3e, f and 4). 

Wnt5a and Wntl11 are most often associated with non-canonical 
Wnt signalling’. We thus investigated the possibility that Wnt- 
dependent suppression of deep retinal angiogenesis was a non-canonical 
response. Wnt3a, but not Wnt5a, elicited a canonical response in 
SuperTopflash (STF) reporter cells (Supplementary Fig. 5a). Some 
non-canonical Wnt pathways activate a Ca~" flux”’. To determine 
whether myeloid Wnt proteins elicited a Ca’* flux, we added Wnt5a 
to myeloid-like RAW264.7 cells and measured Ca” * -dependent Fura- 
2 dye emission. Recombinant Wnt5a increased intracellular Ca** 
compared to untreated controls (Fig. 3a and Supplementary Fig. 5b, 
c). Furthermore, to assess the requirement for Wls in Wnt ligand 
secretion, we exposed RAW264.7 cells to medium from Wis" mouse 
embryonic fibroblasts (MEFs) transfected with Wnt5a or Wnt5a and 
cre recombinase plasmids. RAW264.7 cells had increased Ca’ flux in 
response to Wnt5a-transfected MEF medium relative to Wnt5a- and 
cre-transfected medium (Fig. 3b). This validates the role of Wls in 
secretion of Wnt5a. Combined, these data show that one myeloid 
Wnt, Wnt5a, does not stimulate a canonical Wnt response, but can 
elicit a Ca** flux characteristic of some non-canonical Wnt responses. 
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In recent work, it has been shown that Wnt5a loss-of-function can 
rescue the defects associated with deletion of the canonical Wnt pathway 
co-receptors Lrp5 and Lrpé6 (ref. 22). This finding has suggested that 
Lrp5/6 deletion actually represents a non-canonical pathway gain-of- 
function and that in deleting the non-canonical ligand Wnt5a, there is a 
re-balancing of pathway activity. This hypothesis is supported by bio- 
chemical analysis showing that Wnt5a can bind Lrp6, but does not elicit 
the phosphorylation required for canonical signalling’. Canonical, 
non-canonical reciprocal pathway inhibition has also been demon- 
strated’’. These findings argue that a deletion of Lrp5/6 can define 
whether a Wnt signalling pathway is canonical or non-canonical. If it 
is canonical, an Lrp5/6 deletion will give the same phenotype as ligand 
deletion. By contrast, if the signalling pathway is non-canonical, the 
consequence of Lrp5/6 deletion would be opposite to that of ligand 
mutation. Thus, to determine whether the RMC response was canonical 
or non-canonical, we generated a cfms-icre somatic mutant of the Lrp5 
coreceptor that is expressed in RMCs (Fig. 1f). Because the result was 
significantly diminished deep vascular layer density in somatic homo- 
zygotes (Fig. 3c—f), a response opposite to ligand deletion, this provides 
in vivo evidence that the Wnt response is non-canonical. Even though 
the superficial vascular layer was slightly deficient in somatic homozy- 
gotes (Fig. 3e) this was not the reason for reduced density in the deep 
vascular layer as the descending sprout number was unchanged (Fig. 3f). 

The VEGF receptor Fltl (also known as VEGFR1) can suppress 
angiogenesis because it has limited signalling capacity, a higher affinity 
for VEGF than Flkl (also known as VEGFR2) and can sequester 
VEGF°*. Alternative splicing produces both membrane-tethered and 
soluble forms’. Flt1 is known to contribute to corneal avascularity* as 
well as the selection of angiogenic tip cells when expressed regionally in 
an existing vessel”. Flt] is also known to be expressed in some myeloid 
populations®. Because angiogenesis in the deep retinal layers is VEGF- 
dependent*’, Flt] was a good candidate to mediate Wnt-dependent 
angiogenic suppression by deep RMCs. 
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Figure 3 | Angiogenic suppression by RMCs is a non-canonical Wnt 
response. a, b, Intracellular Ca?* in RAW264.7 cells treated with Wnt5a (a) or 
supernatant from Ws" MEBs expressing Wnt5a or WntSa and cre (b). One 
Way ANOVA showed P = 0.0001 for both. ¢, d, Isolectin labelling of superficial 
and deep retinal vasculature in Lrps!" ’* (c) and Lrp" if. cfms-icre (d) mice. 


50 um scale bars. e, P18 vessel branch points in labelled genotypes. f, Vertical 
vessels connecting to the deep layer in labelled genotypes. e, f, Used one-way 
ANOVA with Tukey’s post-hoc. n = 8 per genotype. Errors are s.e.m., NS, not 
significant. 
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We thus determined whether Fit] was expressed in P12 RMCs by 
performing end-point RT-PCR on flow-sorted cells using primers that 
detected both transcripts. This showed that deep RMCs expressed Fit1 
(Fig. 4a). By contrast, superficial RMCs did not (Fig. 4a). We also 
showed that Ibal-labelled RMCs positioned at the outer edge of the 
INL labelled with anti Fltl antibodies (Fig. 4b). We then generated an 
RMC Fit loss-of-function using cfms-icre and the Fit" conditional 
allele**. Quantification of retinal vascular branch points in Fite” *, 
cfms-icre mice at P18 showed that the superficial layer was unaffected 
but that the deep layer showed an increase in density (Fig. 4c, d). As 
with Ws somatic mutants, conditional homozygosity for Fit1 (Fit!™, 
cfms-icre) did not give a further significant increase in vascular density 
(data not shown). Furthermore, the number of deep RMCs was 
unchanged (Supplementary Fig. 2g). 

These data showed that conditional deletion of Fit1 produced an 
enhancement of angiogenesis similar to that observed with conditional 


a B-act Fitt b 


Control ———7 


Deep layer RMCs INL 


Superficial layer RMCsS ae OPL 


deletion of Wis. One implication was that Wls and Flt] might function 
in the same angiogenesis suppression pathway. To test the possibility 
that Fit] might be regulated by Wnt ligands, we used myeloid-like 
RAW264.7 cells that, like RMCs, express Fzd7 and Fzd8 (Fig. 4e). 
When stimulated with the ‘canonical’ ligand Wnt3a, RAW264.7 did 
not change the level of Fit1 transcript according to quantitative PCR 
(Fig. 4f). However, stimulation with Wnt5a produced a threefold 
increase in the level of both Flt] isoform transcripts (Fig. 4f). 
Furthermore, an enzyme-linked immunosorbent assay (ELISA) 
showed that there was an increased level of soluble Flt1 in conditioned 
media from Wnt5a-stimulated RAW264.7 cells (Fig. 4g). Wnt3a 
stimulation again had no effect (Fig. 4g). 

As a stringent test of the possibility that Wnt ligands stimulated 
expression of Fit1 in deep RMCs, we flow-sorted the CD11b*, F4/80*, 
CD204~ population from both control (Wis”*) and experimental 
(Wls”*; cfms-icre) mice at P12 and performed quantitative PCR for 
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Figure 4 | Flt1 expression in myeloid cells is regulated by a Wnt pathway. 
a, PCR for Fit] transcript in flow-sorted RMCs. /-act, b-actin transcript. b, P14 
retinal sections labelled for Flt] and Iba1. Scale bars, 25 pum. c, P18 vessel branch 
points in the superficial and deep vasculature in FIt¥”~ and Fit¥”*; cfms-icre 
mice (n = 7, Student’s t-test). n = 7. d, Isolectin labelling of the retinal 
vasculature in labelled genotypes. Scale bars, 50 jtm. e, PCR for indicated 
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transcripts in E11.5 whole embryo (con) and RAW264.7 cells. f, g, quantitative 
PCR (f) for soluble Flt] and membrane-tethered Fit] in Wnt-treated 
RAW264.7 cells and ELISA (g) for soluble Fit] on medium from Wnt-treated 
RAW264.7 cells (n = 4, one-way ANOVA). h, Quantitative PCR for soluble 
Fit1 in flow-sorted deep RMCs from WIs”* and WIs™*; cfms-icre mice (n = 4, 
Student’s t-test). Errors are s.e.m.; NS, not significant. 
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Fit1 transcripts. We were never able to amplify the membrane-tethered 
Fit1 transcript but showed that there was a 90% reduction in transcript 
level for soluble Fit1 (Fig. 4h). This was consistent with the maximal 
phenotype observed in the heterozygous conditional W/s mutants. 
Although a heterozygous phenotype is not unusual, it is perhaps sur- 
prising that conditional homozygosity gave no further significant 
change. This kind of response might be explained by a low signalling 
sensitivity threshold for the Wnt-Flt1 pathway. 

The data we describe show that RMCs can modulate angiogenic 
responses directly by producing the VEGF inhibitory receptor FIt1. 
Unexpectedly, we also show that the production of Fltl depends on 
myeloid non-canonical Wnt ligands. In this setting, myeloid Wnt 
ligands might function in autocrine stimulation as has been documented. 
for cultured macrophages” or might operate via a more complex path- 
way involving another cell type as an intermediate. The Wnt-Flt1 res- 
ponse represents a new pathway for the regulation of VEGF-stimulated 
angiogenesis. The targeting of appropriate Fzd receptors or other Wnt- 
Flt1 pathway components may offer new opportunities to modulate the 
production of Flt] and thus, the VEGF-stimulated angiogenic response. 
Because macrophage-related cells are ubiquitous and highly mobile, it is 
possible that the Wnt-Flt1 pathway will be a general means to suppress 
VEGF locally and thus to restrain vascular responses. In future studies it 
will be interesting to determine, for example, if this pathway is active in 
the suppression of wound angiogenesis by macrophages" or is inacti- 
vated in macrophage-dependent tumour angiogenesis”. 

Additionally, our observations are consistent with a string of recent 
papers describing the role of myeloid cells beyond their well-documented 
functions in innate immunity’*’’”*. These findings build on an idea 
articulated nearly a century ago’. It was suggested then that phagocytes 
originally evolved to regulate developmental processes, and that their 
immune functions were a later evolutionary adaptation. Macrophages 
were proposed to be the “policemen” of multi-cellular organisms, and 
that they could establish “harmony from chaos”. Here we show, in the 
setting of the retina, that myeloid cells do just that by fine-tuning vascular 
density and directing vascular traffic. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


We prepared and stained retinas as reported previously’. To isolate RMCs, we 
digested retinas, pre-enriched with CD11b beads, and sorted for surface makers 
with the FACSAria II. To obtain conditioned medium from MEFs, we performed 
transient transfections with Wnt5a, Thy1.1 and cre plasmids, sorted Thy1.1-positive 
MEFS, and re-plated transfected cells. We performed calcium imaging on 
RAW264.7 cells loaded in Ringer’s solution with 5 1M Fura-2 AM and imaged at 
510 nm at 1 Hz after excitation at 340 nm and 380 nm. All animal experiments were 
performed in accordance with IACUC-approved guidelines and regulations. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Quantification of retinal vasculature and isolation of RMCs. Retinas were 
prepared and imaged as reported’ except that Alexa Fluor 488 isolectin GS-IB, 
(Invitrogen) was used to label retinal vessels and RMCs. Other antibodies included 
anti-endomucin (Santa Cruz, V.7C7), anti-GFP (Abcam), anti-Ibal (Wako), 
anti-CD204 (AbD Serotec), and anti-Fltl (R&D). For quantification, we used 
200X magnification images located at the retinal periphery between artery and 
vein. For each genotype, at least three fields were analysed from at least four 
animals from a minimum of two litters. Control and experimental animals were 
littermates. This minimized the effect of strain background in producing variation 
in vascular density’. For flow sorting, retinas were digested and sorted as 
reported!® except that 0.5mgml~’ DNase II (Sigma Aldrich) was used. 
Furthermore, myeloid cells were pre-enriched using CD11b beads (Miltenyi 
Biotech). Cells were then incubated with anti-CD16/32 (clone 24.G2) for 30 min 
and labelled with monoclonal antibodies to phycoerythrin-Cy7 conjugated anti- 
CD11b (clone M1/70), allophycocyanin-Cy7 or peridinin chlorophyll A protein- 
Cy5.5 conjugated anti-F4/80 (clone BM8), Alexa-647 conjugated anti-CD204 
(clone 2F8), and 7-aminoactinomycin D. Cells were sorted with a FACSAria II 
running DiVa software. 

RNA isolation and RT-PCR. RNA was isolated using RNeasy (Qiagen). 
Quantitative PCR was performed with QuantiTect SYBR green (Qiagen). 
Primers are listed in Supplementary Table 1. 

In vitro analysis. MEFs were isolated as described*® from Ws" mice*® and 
transfected with combinations of 2.5 jg Wnt5a, Thyl.1 and cre plasmids using 
TransIT-2020 (Mirus). MEFs were sorted using magnetic beads for Thy1.1, 
replated and supernatant was collected after 24h. RAW264.7 cells (ATCC) were 
grown in DMEM (10% FBS) and treated with recombinant Wnt3a (10 ng ml ', 
R&D) or Wnt5a (500 ng ml ', R&D). ELISA was performed using the sVEGFR1 
Quantikine kit (R&D). For calcium imaging, RAW264.7 cells were loaded in 


Riger’s solution with 5 uM Fura-2 AM and imaged at 510 nm at 1 Hz after excita- 
tion at 340 nm and 380 nm. Data was acquired using EasyRatioPro. Ca’* traces are 
50-cell averages from two experiments. 

Statistics. All statistical tests used are stated in the figure legends. In analysing 
quantitative PCR data, the P values refer to a comparison of the AAC, values. 
Animals. Breeding and genotyping of WIs"' (ref. 36), cfms-icre (ref. 18), Z/EG 
(ref. 37), Wnt5a‘!~ (ref. 19), Wnt11*/~ (ref. 20) and Fit" (ref. 26) was performed 
as previously described. Lrp5" will be described in detail in a forthcoming pub- 
lication. The allele is a conventional design where exon 2 of the Lrp5 gene is flanked 
by LoxP sites. It has been confirmed that deletion between the LoxP sites produces 
a loss-of-function. All animal experimentation was carried out using protocols 
approved by the Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee. 
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A current filamentation mechanism for breaking 
magnetic field lines during reconnection 


H. Che!, J. F. Drake? & M. Swisdak* 


During magnetic reconnection, the field lines must break and 
reconnect to release the energy that drives solar and stellar flares’” 
and other explosive events in space’ and in the laboratory*. Exactly 
how this happens has been unclear, because dissipation is needed to 
break magnetic field lines and classical collisions are typically weak. 
Ion-electron drag arising from turbulence’, dubbed ‘anomalous 
resistivity’, and thermal momentum transport® are two mechanisms 
that have been widely invoked. Measurements of enhanced tur- 
bulence near reconnection sites in space’* and in the laboratory””° 
support the anomalous resistivity idea but there has been no 
demonstration from measurements that this turbulence produces 
the necessary enhanced drag". Here we report computer simula- 
tions that show that neither of the two previously favoured mechan- 
isms controls how magnetic field lines reconnect in the plasmas of 
greatest interest, those in which the magnetic field dominates the 
energy budget. Rather, we find that when the current layers that 
form during magnetic reconnection become too intense, they dis- 
integrate and spread into a complex web of filaments that causes the 
rate of reconnection to increase abruptly. This filamentary web can 
be explored in the laboratory or in space with satellites that can 
measure the resulting electromagnetic turbulence. 

Particle-in-cell simulations reveal that the rate of reconnection in a 
three-dimensional system jumps sharply above the rate measured in two 
dimensions (Fig. 1a). The jump is a consequence of the development of 
turbulence in three dimensions. To understand why this happens, it is 
necessary to explore how magnetic fields break and reconnect to form 
the topological x-line that characterizes reconnection (Fig. 2a). Magnetic 
reconnection produces large electric fields that are parallel to the local 
magnetic field in the vicinity of the x-line (Fig. 2b). In the absence of a 
dissipative process, such a parallel electric field would produce an infi- 
nite current and reconnection would cease. The mechanisms that limit 
the electron response to parallel electric fields therefore break field lines. 
These mechanisms can be understood from the electron momentum 
equation in the direction perpendicular to the plane of reconnection (the 
z direction)’: 


Oe 

ot 
where p, is the momentum density, j, is the electron current density and 
P., = P.*Z with P, the pressure tensor. In a three-dimensional system 
where the intense current layers produced during reconnection (Fig. 2c) 
drive short-scale turbulence with wavevectors along z, the impact of this 


turbulence can be quantified by averaging equation (1) over z to obtaina 
generalized Ohm’s law: 
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where <f> denotes an average of f over z with of = f— <f>, and the 
subscript 1 denotes the x-y plane. 
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are the turbulent drag and momentum transport, respectively, and 6A, 
is the vector potential for 6B, . This representation for T,, is valid only 
in the strong guide field limit (see the Supplementary Information). Ina 
two-dimensional system D,, and T,, are both zero and v,| is typically 
zero at the x-line. In steady state the inertia term is also zero, so only the 
thermal momentum transport arising from the xz and yz components 
of P., can balance the reconnection electric field. This was confirmed in 
earlier two-dimensional simulations when the ambient guide magnetic 
field B, is small or absent®. However, in systems in which the magnetic 
energy exceeds the local electron plasma pressure so that f. = 82n,T,/ 
B? is small, such as in solar and stellar coronae and some regions of the 
Earth’s magnetosphere, we show that thermal momentum transport is 
weak. Therefore, in such systems other mechanisms for balancing the 
reconnection electric field need to be explored. 

In a three-dimensional system the strong currents driven by the 
reconnection electric field around the x-line could potentially drive 
turbulence, scattering electrons to produce an electron-ion drag or 
anomalous resistivity to balance the reconnection electric field*'*""*. 
This turbulence is typically weak or absent in two dimensions because 
the growth rates of instabilities peak when wavevectors have compo- 
nents along the direction of the current, which is strongest along z. The 
drag D., in equation (2) measures the effect of this turbulence but 
neither simulations nor observations have established the viability of 
the mechanism. The narrow current layers that result from reconnec- 
tion can also break up through self-driven turbulence. The resulting 
turbulent transport of electron momentum away from the x-line as 
described by T., could balance the reconnection electric field and act to 
break field lines'*"*. We explore this idea below. 

At larger spatial scales ambient turbulence, which is common in astro- 
physical plasmas, might enable fast reconnection by breaking up the 
large-scale current layers that normally characterize magnetohydro- 
dynamic reconnection’””*. In such models, however, the question of what 
provides the dissipation required to break field lines is not addressed. 

The development of turbulence during simulations of three- 
dimensional reconnection and its consequences are presented in 
Figs 1-4. A comparison of the time-development of the rate of recon- 
nection between two and three dimensions reveals that for a system 
that initially has low , the rate of reconnection rises over time, with the 
two simulations matching until the rate in the three-dimensional case 
abruptly increases (Fig. 1a). Coincident with the rate increase in three 
dimensions is an increase in the turbulent-driven drag and momentum 
transport (Fig. 1b). The reconnection electric field E, drives a strong 
current around the x-line that strengthens and narrows over time 
(Fig. 1a). At late time the current layer in the three-dimensional case 
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Figure 1 | The time evolution of reconnection and the development of 
turbulence. Particle-in-cell simulations using the p3d code” are performed in 
doubly periodic two-dimensional and three-dimensional geometries starting 
with two force-free current sheets. The reconnection magnetic field is B,/ 

Bo = tanh|y — L,/4)/wo] — tanh[(y — 3L,/4)/wo] — 1, where the current layer 
width wo = 0.5d; and the box size is L, * L, X L, = 4d; X 2d; x 8d;, The electron 
and ion temperatures, T./mjca? = T/mca’ = 0.04, and density mg are initially 
uniform. The initial out-of-plane ‘guide’ field B,/Bo is 5.0 outside the current 
layers and increases within the current layers so that the total magnetic field Bisa 
constant. The cyclotron time is Q;! = mic/eBo, the Alfvén speed is c, = Bo/ 
(4nmjno)"? and the ion inertial length is d; = cy /Q;. The electron mass is 0.01m; 
and the velocity of light c = 20c,. The three-dimensional spatial grid consists of 
512 X 256 X 1,024 cells with 20 particles per cell, whereas in two dimensions it 
consists of 2,048 X 1,024 with 100 particles per cell. Reconnection is initiated 
with a large-scale magnetic perturbation. In a the rates of reconnection <E,> 
(normalized to Ey = caBo/c) and the half-widths of the z-averaged electron 
current layer at the x-line (see Fig. 2a) in three dimensions (solid lines) and two 
dimensions (dashed lines) are shown. In b the dominant components of Ohm’s 
law (normalized to Eo), the electron inertia —(m,/e)0<v.,>/0t (orange line), the 
drag D, (blue line), the y-directed turbulent momentum transport 0T,,,/0y (red 
line) and the thermal momentum transport — V,-<P.,>/<n,>e (green 
line) are shown. In three-dimensional simulations with four times the initial 
electron and ion temperatures (not shown), no turbulence develops and thermal 
momentum transport balances <E,>. Finally, in c the magnetic field variances 
<8B,>7/By” are plotted versus time from a series of three-dimensional 
simulations of narrow current layers (no reconnection) with various guide fields 
B,/Bo (5.0 in black, 2.5 in green, 1.0 in blue and 0.5 in red) and stationary ions are 
shown. The simulation domains are Ly X Ly X Lz = 10d. X 10d. X 80d, and all 
but the dot-dashed red line have current layer widths of d,. All but the guide field 
of 0.5 break up, but reducing the layer width in this case from 1.0d, to 0.5d, (dot- 
dashed red line) again leads to break-up. Current layers with Harris equilibria 
also break up (see the Supplementary Information). 


abruptly broadens as the nearly laminar current layer undergoes a 
transition to a filamented current layer (Fig. 3a and b). The sharp jump 
in the strength of the magnetic field perturbations (Fig. 3c and d) and 
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Figure 2 | The geometry of magnetic reconnection at late time. Shown is the 
x-y plane at f = 3.75 Q;' from the three-dimensional simulation of Fig. 1. In 
a the reconnected magnetic field lines (averaged over z) are shown. Inb the field 
line motion towards and away from the x-line induces an electric field that 
produces the parallel (to B) electric field <E > that drives the intense electron 
current J., around the x-line in c. The irregular structure of the current layer 
indicates that it is turbulent (see also Fig. 3). The filamentation of the current 
layer transports electron momentum p,, away from the centre of the current 
layer. The rate of momentum transport V-T., is shown in d. The positive peak 
in V-T., with negative values upstream demonstrates that momentum is being 
transported away from the x-line. The turbulence also produces a net electron- 
ion drag D,, shown in e. We note that the spatial structure of the drag is very 
different from the turbulent momentum transport. It does not overlap with the 
region of high current density and therefore cannot be represented as an 
anomalous resistivity. The colour scales measure the variables normalized to Eo 
(b, d and e) and noeca (c). 


the wavelength of the electric field perturbations (Fig. 3e and f) indicate 
that this filamentation instability is distinct from instabilities explored 
earlier in observations’* and modelling”. 

To explore the role of this turbulence in reconnection and determine 
whether it facilitates the breaking of field lines, we evaluate Ohm’s law in 
equation (2) around the x-line (Fig. 4). In two dimensions the recon- 
nection electric field is balanced by the electron inertia even at late time. 
In three dimensions the mechanisms controlling how the magnetic field 
lines break evolve over time: early in time it is the electron inertia, at 
intermediate times the drag reaches parity with the inertia, and at late 
time the turbulent momentum transport dominates. The broadening of 
the current layer (Fig. 1a) causes the electron streaming velocity, the 
inertia term in Ohm’s law and the turbulent drag to decrease sharply at 
the x-line (Fig. 1b). By the end of the simulation the momentum trans- 
port has also decreased because of the broadening of the current layer. 
In larger simulation domains, where more magnetic flux is available to 
reconnect, the process of current layer thinning and broadening goes 
through several cycles before coming to an approximate balance (see 
the movie in the Supplementary Information). 

What drives the filamentation of the current shown in Fig. 3? The 
time-dependence of the transverse electric fields reveals that it is a 
right-hand circularly polarized electromagnetic wave and hence is part 
of the whistler/electron-cyclotron branch. The spatial correlation 
between the current density and transport in Fig. 2 suggests that it is 
driven by the current density gradient and not by the relative streaming 
velocity of electrons and ions. Three-dimensional particle-in-cell 
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Figure 3 | The filamentary structure of the electron current layer. In the y-z 
plane in a cut through the x-line at t= 3.02; 1 (a, cand e) and t= 3.75Q,! 
(b, d and f) are the electron current j.,/ngec, (a and b), the magnetic field 
perturbations 5B,/By (c and d) and the electric field perturbations 5E,/E) (e and 
f). The filamentation instability begins sharply at t=3.5Q;,'. This instability 
did not appear in earlier simulations’*'*”* because the computational domains 
along the z axis were too short to capture its long wavelength parallel to B (in 
ref. 28 the computational domain along the z axis calculated from the upstream 
density was only 2.86d;). The measured phase speed of the filaments is close to 
the electron drift speed, suggesting that the coupling to the ions is weak. The 
colour scales measure the normalized variables. 


simulations of narrow current layers reveal that the filamentation 
instability is insensitive to the ion mass and remains robust even for 
stationary ions (see Supplementary Information). A simple fluid descrip- 
tion of electromagnetic waves in this regime is given by the electron 
magnetohydrodynamic equations™ and the possibility that gradients 
in the electron current could drive instability has been previously 
discussed'**. Linearization of the electron magnetohydrodynamic 
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Figure 4 | Breaking magnetic field lines: the dominant components of 
Ohm’s law. At t= 3.0Q2 a t= 3.350) and t = 3.75Q a from the three- 
dimensional (3D) simulation and t = 3.75 Q ay from the two-dimensional (2D) 
simulation, the dominant contributions to Ohm’s law are plotted in cuts along 
the inflow direction y through the x-line. The lines shown are <E,> (upper solid 
black), —<vey><B,>/c (dashed black), electron inertia (lower solid black), the 
thermal momentum transport —(1/<n.>e)0<P.yz>/6y (solid green), the drag 
D, (blue) and turbulent transport 0T,,/dy (red). The solid grey line shows the 
sum ofall of the contributions to Ohm’s law, which should lie on top of <E,>. In 
two dimensions the electron inertia continues to balance the reconnection 
electric field at late time, a solution that is not consistent with steady 
reconnection. In three dimensions the turbulent drag and inertia dominate at 
t= 3.0Q 7). By t= 3.35Q 7, the turbulent drag and the rate of reconnection 
both sharply increase, suggesting a causal relation. By f = 3.75Q ;', the current 
layer is becoming filamentary and turbulent momentum transport completely 
dominates the force balance at the x-line. Momentum is transported upstream 
away from the x-line, producing a positive OT,,/Oy at the x-line and negative 
values upstream corresponding to a momentum transfer, not a momentum sink. 
At the x-line the drag drops sharply as the dynamics of the filaments dominates. 
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equations in the presence of a local current density gradient 
Jez’ = dJ.,/dy yields an instability with a peak growth rate of y ~ J.,'/ 
(2ne) (see Supplementary Information). Of course, a kinetic treatment 
will be required to understand this instability fully. 

What is the range of parameters (for example, the guide field) over 
which the instability is important? A series of three-dimensional particle- 
in-cell simulations of narrow current layers reveal a surprising result: 
the guide field has a destabilizing rather than a stabilizing influence 
(Fig. 1c). The instability requires a finite guide field to develop, is 
strongest for a guide field that is around twice the reconnecting mag- 
netic field, but remains robust down to a guide field of 0.5 of the 
reconnecting field for current layer widths of 0.5d., where d, is the 
electron skin depth (see also the Supplementary Information). During 
reconnection in a two-dimensional system with a guide field, the width 
of the current layer decreases to the electron Larmor radius p, = pd. 
(refs 6 and 26). Thus, in the Earth’s magnetosphere, reconnection- 
driven current layers should filament for values of /, below 0.25 and 
guide fields around 0.5. 

Satellites such as Cluster and THEMIS should be able to measure the 
predicted asymmetry in the distribution of turbulence between the two 
separatrices (Fig. 2c, d). Detailed measurements of d,-scale current layers 
must await the results of the Magnetospheric Multiscale Mission. 
Filamentation of current layers in the Versatile Toroidal Facility recon- 
nection experiment at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
already been observed (J. Egedal, personal communication). 
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Latent TGF-B binding protein 3 identifies a second 


heart field in zebrafish 
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The four-chambered mammalian heart develops from two fields 
of cardiac progenitor cells distinguished by their spatiotemporal 
patterns of differentiation and contributions to the definitive 
heart’°. The first heart field differentiates earlier in lateral plate 
mesoderm, generates the linear heart tube and ultimately gives rise 
to the left ventricle. The second heart field (SHF) differentiates 
later in pharyngeal mesoderm, elongates the heart tube, and gives 
rise to the outflow tract and much of the right ventricle. Because 
hearts in lower vertebrates contain a rudimentary outflow tract 
but not a right ventricle’, the existence and function of SHF-like 
cells in these species has remained a topic of speculation* °. Here 
we provide direct evidence from Cre/Lox-mediated lineage tracing 
and loss-of-function studies in zebrafish, a lower vertebrate with a 
single ventricle, that latent TGF-f binding protein 3 (Itbp3) tran- 
scripts mark a field of cardiac progenitor cells with defining char- 
acteristics of the anterior SHF in mammals. Specifically, Ithp3* 
cells differentiate in pharyngeal mesoderm after formation of the 
heart tube, elongate the heart tube at the outflow pole, and give rise 
to three cardiovascular lineages in the outflow tract and myocar- 
dium in the distal ventricle. In addition to expressing Ltbp3, a 
protein that regulates the bioavailability of TGF-f ligands"’, zebra- 
fish SHF cells co-express nkx2.5, an evolutionarily conserved 
marker of cardiac progenitor cells in both fields*. Embryos devoid 
of Itbp3 lack the same cardiac structures derived from Itbp3° cells 


24 hpf 


Figure 1 | Itbp3 and nkx2.5 transcripts mark extra-cardiac cells contiguous 
to the outflow pole of the zebrafish heart tube. a, b, Itbp3* cells (white 
arrowhead) visualized by in situ hybridization at 24 h post-fertilization (hpf) 
reside dorsal to the cmlc2* heart tube (black arrowhead; n >15 embryos per 
group). c-e, Heart tube region in 24 hpf embryo co-stained with Itbp3* 
riboprobe (green; arrowhead) and a muscle-specific antibody (MF20, red; 


due to compromised progenitor proliferation. Furthermore, 
small-molecule inhibition of TGF-f signalling phenocopies the 
Itbp3-morphant phenotype whereas expression of a constitutively 
active TGF-f type I receptor rescues it. Taken together, our find- 
ings uncover a requirement for Itbp3-TGF-B signalling during 
zebrafish SHF development, a process that serves to enlarge the 
single ventricular chamber in this species. 

Using in situ hybridization, we discovered that zebrafish /tbp3 tran- 
scripts are expressed in cells at the outflow pole of the linear heart tube 
(Fig. 1a, b and Supplementary Figs 1 and 2). Double marker analyses 
confirmed that a majority of Itbp3* cells are non-overlapping with 
differentiated myocardium (Fig. lc-e and Supplementary Fig. 2). 
Additionally, Itbp3* cells are neither endothelial nor derived from 
the neural crest because /tbp3 expression remains robust in embryos 
lacking both cell types (Supplementary Fig. 3). Because the anatomical 
relationship of Ithp3* cells to the heart tube is reminiscent of the 
anterior segment of the SHF in mice*’, Itbp3* cells were evaluated 
for co-expression of nkx2.5, an evolutionarily conserved marker of 
cardiac progenitor cells (CPCs) in both heart fields*. As reported previ- 
ously, cells in the linear heart tube were positive for nkx2.5 (ref. 13). 
Surprisingly, nkx2.5 expression also overlapped with /tbp3 transcripts 
(Fig. 1f-h), demonstrating that an extra-cardiac population of Itbp3*, 
nkx2.5° cells resides at the outflow pole of the zebrafish heart tube. 
This population was also readily identified in double transgenic 


n = 3/3) that recognizes cardiomyocytes. fh, Heart tube region in 24 hpf 
embryo co-stained with /tbp3 and nkx2.5 riboprobes highlighting Ithp3”, 
nkx2.5* cells (arrowheads) at the outflow pole of the heart tube (m = 9/9). 
i-k, Heart tube region in 26 hpf Tg(nkx2.5::Zs Yellow); Tg(cmlc2::CSY) embryo 
highlighting non-myocardial nkx2.5~ cells (arrowheads). Original 
magnifications: a, b 4x; c-k, 40x. 
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Tg(nkx2.5::Zs Yellow); Tg(cmlc2::CSY) embryos expressing ZsYellow 
and AmCyan proteins from nkx2.5 and myocardial (cmlc2) promoters 
respectively (Fig. 1i-k). Lastly, these cells co-express zebrafish tgff3 
transcripts (Supplementary Fig. 4) consistent with the demonstrated 
function of LTBP proteins as regulators of TGF-B signalling". 

To determine if Ltbp3 is required for zebrafish cardiogenesis, we 
evaluated embryos injected with anti-sense /tbp3 morpholinos (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 5) for chamber-specific defects in cardiomyocyte and 
endocardial cell number. Knocking down Ltbp3 halved the number of 
ventricular cardiomyocytes and endocardial cells, whereas atrial cell 
numbers were unaffected (Fig. 2a—f). The ventricular deficit was evid- 
ent earlier in development, soon after formation of the heart tube, as 
shortening of the ventricular segment accompanied by a defect in 
cardiac looping (Fig. 2g-i). Itbp3 morphants also lacked Eln2* outflow 
tract (OFT) smooth muscle precursor cells (Fig. 2j-m)’* homologous 
to SHF-derived smooth muscle cells surrounding the base of the 
aorticopulmonary trunk in higher vertebrates’®. Lastly, [tbp3 mor- 
phants failed to form the ventral aorta (data not shown) and a majority 
of pharyngeal arch arteries (Supplementary Fig. 6). Taken together, 
these data demonstrate that knocking down /tbp3 causes multi-lineage 
cardiovascular defects in the pharyngeal arches, OFT and ventricle. 

In mammals, the anterior segment of the SHF gives rise to the 
embryonic OFT and the right ventricular half of the common embry- 
onic ventricle before septation’*. Despite the fact that zebrafish 
embryos never septate their single ventricles, the /fbp3 morphant 
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Figure 2 | Knocking down Ltbp3 causes multi-lineage cardiovascular 
defects in the ventricle and OFT. a—f, Cardiomyocyte (CM) and endocardial 
(EC) cell numbers in control and /fbp3 morphant (MO"?) atria (A) and 
ventricles (V) at 72 hpf in cmlc2::dsRed2-nuc and flil:inEGFP embryos (n = 6 
per group, T = total). g-i, Atrial (A) and ventricular (V) segment lengths in 
control and MO"? embryos at 36 hpf (n = 9 per group; white arrow highlights 
rightward looping of the ventricle in control embryos). Error bars in all graphs 
represent 1 s.d., **P < 0.01. j-m, 60 hpf control and MO"’?? embryos stained 
with anti-Eln2 antibodies (n = 24/24 for wild type; 28/31 for MO"?) that 
recognize OFT smooth muscle cell precursor cells (white arrow). Original 
magnifications: a, b, d, e, 40; g, h, 10X; j-m, 4X. 
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phenotype is remarkably similar to mouse anterior SHF mutants that 
die before septation with severe reductions in the primitive right vent- 
ricle and OFT'*”. Therefore, we tested the hypothesis that /tbp3* cells 
represent an SHF-like population that gives rise to some or all of the 
structures missing in /tbp3 morphants. To that end, we used Cre/Lox- 
mediated lineage tracing to irreversibly mark /tbp3* cells and their 
descendents that assume myocardial, endocardial/endothelial and 
smooth muscle cell fates. First, we derived a transgenic driver strain, 
Tg(Itbp3::TagRFP2Acre), which co-expresses a red fluorescent protein 
(TagRFP) and Cre recombinase in Itbp3* cells (Fig. 3a and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 7). Second, we generated three lineage-restricted 
reporter strains that carry a unique Cre-responsive ‘colour switching’ 
cassette (AmCyan-Switch-ZsYellow (CSY)) under transcriptional 
control of myocardial (cmlc2; also known as myl7), endothelial (kdrl), 
and smooth muscle precursor cell (eln2)’"* promoters (Fig. 3b and 
Supplementary Fig. 8). We also generated a ubiquitous reporter strain 
using the zebrafish ubiquitin promoter’® (Fig. 3b and Supplementary 
Fig. 8). For each reporter, we confirmed Cre-dependent AmCyan to 
ZsY ellow ‘colour switching’ caused by excision of the floxed AmCyan- 
STOP sequence from the reporter cassette (Supplementary Fig. 8). 

Double transgenic progeny from the driver and myocardial reporter 
strains expressed ZsYellow protein in approximately the distal half of 
the ventricle (Fig. 3c) demonstrating that myocardium in this segment 
of the ventricle descends from [tbp3* progenitors. Myocardial cells in 
the proximal OFT also arise from /tbp3* cells (Supplementary Fig. 9). 
Furthermore, /tbp3 morphant ventricles lacked Itbp3* -cell-derived 
cardiomyocytes, confirming that the distal ventricle is specifically 
affected in the morphants (Fig. 3d). In higher vertebrates, SHF cells 
labelled with a tracking dye after heart tube formation migrate into the 
OFT tract and ventricle’*"’”®. Similarly, we injected CellTrackerRed 
into the non-myocardial (AmCyan_ ), nkx2.5 * (ZsYellow' ) region of 
double transgenic Tg(nkx2.5::ZsYellow); Tg(cmlc2::CSY) embryos at 
the heart tube stage and observed subsequent dye migration into the 
distal ventricle and OFT (Fig. 3e-h). Taken together, these data demon- 
strate that Itbp3* cells give rise to distal ventricular myocardium 
through late differentiation and accretion to the heart tube. 

By crossing our driver line with the endothelial and smooth muscle 
reporter strains, we learned that /tbp3-expressing cells also give rise to 
endothelial and smooth muscle cells in the OFT (Fig. 3i, j). In smooth 
muscle reporter embryos, ZsYellow fluorescence was predominantly 
observed at the base of the OFT (Fig. 3)), indicating that Itbp3* cells 
make a regionalized contribution to OFT smooth muscle. We did not 
observe colour switching in ventricular endocardium or pharyngeal 
arch artery endothelium, indicating that these cellular compartments 
are not derived from Itbp3* cells (data not shown). Lastly, lineage 
tracing Itbp3* cells with the ubiquitous reporter corroborated the 
conclusions drawn from lineage-restricted reporters (Fig. 3k-n). 
Taken together, these data demonstrate that Itbp3* cells, in addition 
to giving rise to ventricular myocardium, also give rise to three cardio- 
vascular lineages in the OFT. 

To elucidate the cellular mechanism(s) underlying the /tbp3 morphant 
phenotype, we evaluated morphant embryos, soon after formation of the 
heart tube, for cellular defects in the extra-cardiac population of Itbp3™, 
nkx2.5* cells at its outflow pole. Although TagRFP-expressing Itbp3* 
cells are too faint to visualize in Tg(Itbp3::TagRFP2Acre) embryos at this 
developmental stage, non-myocardial ZsYellow-expressing nkx2.5* 
cells are readily detected in Tg(nkx2.5::ZsYellow); Tg(cmlc2::CSY) 
embryos (Fig. li-k). Shortly after heart tube formation, both control 
and morphant embryos harboured extra-cardiac nkx2.5* cells, demon- 
strating that progenitor specification is not compromised by loss of [tbp3 
function (Fig. 30, p). However, eleven hours later, this population was 
absent specifically in /tbp3 morphants (Fig. 3q, r). The absence of 
TdT-mediated dUTP nick end labelling (TUNEL) indicated that pro- 
genitor survival is not compromised (data not shown). By contrast, 
BrdU staining revealed that progenitor proliferation is significantly 
reduced in /tbp3 morphant embryos (Fig. 3s—u). Taken together, these 
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data support a model in which /tbp3 functions in an autocrine fashion 
to stimulate proliferation or self-renewal of Itbp3*, nkx2.5* progeni- 
tors to sustain adequate CPC numbers during their differentiation and 
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Figure 3 | Itbp3* cells give rise to three cardiovascular lineages in the 
zebrafish ventricle and OFT. a, b, Schematic of driver (a) and reporter 

(b) transgenes. c, d, Te(Itbp3:: TagRFP2A cre); Tg(cmlc2::CSY) control and MO™’?? 
hearts at 72 hpf (n > 20 per group; >90% exhibited ZsYellow distribution 
shown). e-h, 24 hpf Te(nkx2.5°4°::Zs Yellow); Tg(cmlc2:;CSY) embryo injected 
with tracking dye (arrowheads) in non-myocardial nkx2.5* region imaged again 
at 48 hpf. The dye tracked to the distal ventricle (7/16 embryos accurately 
injected), the myocardial segment of the OFT (5/16; not shown), and both 
structures (6/16) respectively. Black arrowhead highlights dye that failed to 
migrate. i, OFT region in Tg(ltbp3::TagRFP2Acre); Tg(kdrl::CSY) embryo at 6 
days post-fertilization (dpf) (n = 16, >50% exhibited ZsYellow fluorescence in 
OFT endothelial cells (ECs)). j, OFT region in Tg(Itbp3::TagRFP2Acre); 
Tg(eln2::CSY) embryo at 7 dpf (n = 12, >80% of exhibited ZsYellow fluorescence 
in OFT smooth muscle (SM) precursors). k-n, Tg(Itbp3::TagRFP2Acre); 
Tg(ubi::CSY) embryo at 4 dpf (k-m) and confocal section of the heart on 6 dpf 
(n) (n = 12, >90% of embryos exhibited ZsYellow protein in the distal ventricle 
(white arrowhead) and OFT (white arrowhead)). Open arrowheads highlight 
colour switching in the Itbp3* notochord. Ubi, ubiquitous reporter. o-r, Heart 
tube regions in control and MO"? Te(nkx2.5::ZsYellow, cmlc2:;CSY) embryos at 
26 and 37 hpf. Arrows indicate non-myocardial nkx2.5* cells present in all 
experimental groups except MO"”?? zebrafish at 37 hpf (n = 18/18 and 12/12 for 
control and morphants respectively). s-u, 28 hpf control and MO"?? 
Tg(nkx2.5::Zs Yellow); Tg(cmlc2::CSY) embryos, processed for 4',6-diamidino-2- 
phenylindole (DAPI) and BrdU staining. The percentages of cells in the 
ZsYellow*, AmCyan™ region that are BrdU~ are shown in u (n = 6 embryos per 
group, one s.d. is shown, **P < 0.01). A, atrium; LHT, linear heart tube; V, 
ventricle. Original magnifications: c, d, i, j, n-t, 40; e-h, 1, m, 10; k, 4x. 
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migration from the SHF. On the basis of this model, we speculate that 
knocking down /tbp3 causes a premature depletion of CPCs from the 
SHF. 

LTBP proteins are secreted with TGF-f ligands in a large latent 
complex that becomes anchored to the extracellular matrix before 
ligand activation’. Because LTBP proteins are also required for secre- 
tion of TGF-B ligands, we used three approaches to test the hypothesis 
that defective TGF-B signalling underlies the cardiovascular pheno- 
types seen in /tbp3 morphants. First, we evaluated the linear heart tube 
and surrounding regions for phosphorylated pSmad2 epitopes, a hall- 
mark of active TGF-f signalling”. TGF-B signalling was observed in 
the heart tube proper and in extra-cardiac cells approximating the 
location of Itbp3* , nkx2.5* progenitors (Fig. 4a). Loss of Itbp3 function 
eliminated pSmad2 epitopes specifically in the extra-cardiac popu- 
lation, leaving signalling in the heart tube unaffected. These data 
demonstrate that /tbp3 morphant embryos exhibit a highly localized 
defect in TGF-f signalling specifically in the SHF (Fig. 4b). Next, we 
evaluated whether small molecule inhibition of TGF-f signalling 
would phenocopy /tbp3 morphants. To that end, we used a selective 
inhibitor (LY364947; ref. 22) of the TGF-B type I receptor ALKS that 
effectively abrogated TGF-f signalling in zebrafish embryos (Fig. 4c). 
LY364947-treated embryos phenocopied /tbp3 morphants, as evi- 
denced by reductions in Itbp3*-cell-derived myocardium and OFT 
smooth muscle (Fig. 4d-g). Using LY364947, we also determined 
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Figure 4 | Diminished TGF-f signalling underlies the Ithp3 morphant 
cardiovascular phenotypes. a-c, Heart tube regions in 24 hpf control, Mo"P3 
and LY364947-treated embryos co-stained with a pSmad2 antibody and a 
muscle-specific antibody (MF20) that recognizes cardiomyocytes (n = 20/20 
for a, n = 11/11 for b, n = 15/15 for c). Black and white arrows highlight the 
heart tube and extra-cardiac pSmad2° cells respectively. d, e, 72 hpf hearts in 
Tg(Itbp3::TagRFP2Acre); Tg(cmlc2::CSY) embryos treated with DMSO or 
LY364947 (n = 8/8 per group); CM, cardiomyocytes. f, g, OFT region in 60 hpf 
embryos treated with dimethylsulphoxide (DMSO) or LY364947 and 
immunostained for Eln2 epitopes (n = 20/20). SM, smooth muscle precursors. 
h-j, Control and MO'?? Te(Itbp3::TagRFP2Acre); Tg(cmlc2::CSY); 
Tg(hsp70::caALK5) embryos were heat shocked (+ hs) or not (— hs) and 
evaluated visually at 72 hpf. k, Graph indicates the number of embryos in each 
experimental group that expressed ZsYellow protein in the distal ~50% (full 
rescue), ~25% (partial rescue), or ~5% (no rescue) of the ventricle. j, Shown is a 
heart that is partially rescued. Original magnifications: a-e, h, i, 40; f, g, 10X. 
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the developmental time window, 26-36h post-fertilization, during 
which TGF-B signalling is required for the formation of the distal 
ventricle (Supplementary Fig. 10), the same time window during 
which nkx2.5* progenitors disappear in Ithp3 morphants (Fig. 30-1). 
Lastly, we attempted to rescue [tbp3 morphant embryos by inducing 
ubiquitous expression of a constitutively active TGF-f type I receptor 
(constitutively active ALKS), the same receptor targeted by LY364947, 
predicted to be downstream of /tbp3 and TGF-f ligands (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 10). Ina majority of embryos, heat-shock inducible expression 
of constitutively active ALKS partially or fully rescued the loss of distal 
myocardium seen in /tbp3 morphants (Fig. 4h-j). Taken together, these 
results indicate that attenuation of TGF-f signalling underlies the 
cardiovascular phenotypes present in /tbp3 morphant embryos. 

Because /tbp3* cells differentiate after formation of the heart tube in 
pharyngeal mesoderm, elongate the tube at the outflow pole, and give 
rise to three cardiovascular lineages in the OFT and myocardium in the 
distal ventricle, they show defining characteristics of the mouse 
anterior SHF. As such, Itbp3* cells would also be predicted to encom- 
pass the zebrafish equivalents of the avian secondary and anterior 
heart fields’?”*. 

Our findings are consistent with a recent study demonstrating that 
pre-existing ventricular cardiomyocytes do not give rise to new cardi- 
omyocytes during elongation of the zebrafish heart tube’. The same 
authors report that the zebrafish homologue of Islet1, a well-known 
marker of mammalian SHF cells, is dispensable for formation of the 
distal ventricle, herein reported to derive from the zebrafish SHF. 
Thus, it seems that the critical role of Islet1, during anterior SHF 
development, has become minimized or replaced by another factor 
specifically in the fish lineage. Alternatively, Islet! function during 
mammalian anterior SHF development might have co-evolved with 
the four-chambered heart”. 

Although zebrafish do not have a right ventricle, Itbp3* cells accrete 
the distal ventricular segment to the zebrafish heart tube much like 
SHF cells accrete the primitive right ventricle to the mouse heart tube 
before septation. In mouse, the SHF-derived segment becomes a dis- 
tinct chamber after septation. In zebrafish, the SHF-derived segment 
instead augments the singular ventricular chamber, a trait that may 
have conferred an evolutionary advantage to a common ancestor of 
both zebrafish and mammals. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Single and double, fluorescent and non-fluorescent, in situ hybridization and 
immunohistochemical stainings were performed using standard protocols. To ana- 
lyse the /tbp3 loss-of-function phenotype, we injected antisense /thp3 morpholinos 
into one-cell-stage wild-type and transgenic embryos. For genetic lineage tracing, a 
transgenic driver strain expressing Cre recombinase in Itbp3” cells and four Cre- 
responsive ‘colour switching’ reporter strains were generated using standard meth- 
ods. The driver strain was crossed individually to each of the reporter strains and 
their double transgenic progenies were analysed for ZsYellow protein fluorescence 
using confocal microscopy. To follow the migration of zebrafish SHF cells, a track- 
ing dye was injected into the ZsYellow*, AmCyan_ region of Tg(nkx2.5::Zs Yellow); 
Tg(cmlc2::CSY) embryos at 24 h post-fertilization, the embryos were imaged imme- 
diately, and then again at 48 and/or 72h post-fertilization. A transgenic strain 
carrying a cDNA encoding a constitutively active human TGF-f type I receptor 
(constitutively active ALK5) under control of the zebrafish heat shock promoter 
was generated and used to rescue the myocardial defect in /tbp3 morphant embryos. 
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Single-molecule fluorescence reveals sequence- 
specific misfolding in multidomain proteins 


Madeleine B. Borgia’, 
Benjamin Schuler? & Jane Clarke! 


A large range of debilitating medical conditions’ is linked to protein 
misfolding, which may compete with productive folding particularly 
in proteins containing multiple domains’. Seventy-five per cent of 
the eukaryotic proteome consists of multidomain proteins, yet it is 
not understood how interdomain misfolding is avoided. It has been 
proposed that maintaining low sequence identity between covalently 
linked domains is a mechanism to avoid misfolding’. Here we use 
single-molecule Férster resonance energy transfer** to detect and 
quantify rare misfolding events in tandem immunoglobulin domains 
from the I band of titin under native conditions. About 5.5 per cent of 
molecules with identical domains misfold during refolding in vitro 
and form an unexpectedly stable state with an unfolding half-time of 
several days. Tandem arrays of immunoglobulin-like domains in 
humans show significantly lower sequence identity between neigh- 
bouring domains than between non-adjacent domains’. In particu- 
lar, the sequence identity of neighbouring domains has been found to 
be preferentially below 40 per cent*. We observe no misfolding for a 
tandem of naturally neighbouring domains with low sequence iden- 
tity (24 per cent), whereas misfolding occurs between domains that 
are 42 per cent identical. Coarse-grained molecular simulations pre- 
dict the formation of domain-swapped structures that are in excellent 
agreement with the observed transfer efficiency of the misfolded 
species. We infer that the interactions underlying misfolding are very 
specific and result in a sequence-specific domain-swapping mech- 
anism. Diversifying the sequence between neighbouring domains 
seems to be a successful evolutionary strategy to avoid misfolding 
in multidomain proteins. 

Multidomain proteins comprise covalently linked, frequently sim- 
ilar domains, resulting in high effective local protein concentration. It 
is therefore probable that these proteins have evolved to avoid inter- 
domain misfolding in vivo. Co-translational, “domain-by-domain’ 
folding is assumed to be important for avoiding misfolding®, but many 
multidomain proteins that are long lived or subject to tensile forces will 
fold and unfold numerous times during their lifetimes, resulting in 
neighbouring domains being unfolded at the same time, and therefore 
may be particularly vulnerable to misfolding. The giant muscle protein 
titin, for example, undergoes reversible domain unfolding that may 
have a role in muscle elasticity’. 

Single-molecule techniques are ideal for detecting rare events*® such 
as misfolding in native conditions. Indeed, the first evidence for the 
misfolding of adjacent domains in long tandem arrays of the well- 
characterized twenty-seventh domain from the I band of titin, 127, 
was obtained using single-molecule atomic force microscopy’ (AFM). 
An alternative approach is single-molecule Forster resonance energy 
transfer** (FRET), whose great sensitivity allows the detection of very 
small populations. FRET permits the mapping of intramolecular dis- 
tances by means of the distance-dependent efficiency of excitation 
energy transfer between donor and acceptor fluorophores attached to 
specific positions of the protein’? (for details, see Supplementary Fig. 1). 

We proposed that denaturation of tandem constructs of titin 
domains with guanidinium chloride (GdmCl), followed by rapid 
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refolding into native conditions, might allow formation of misfolded 
species, which should be detectable using single-molecule FRET’. We 
labelled a tandem construct of 127 (127-127) in the A strand of domain 
1 (E3C) and the G strand of domain 2 (N83C) (Fig. la) with a donor 
(Alexa Fluor 488) and an acceptor (Alexa Fluor 594) fluorophore, 
attached by means of cysteine residues engineered on the protein 
surface. For a misfolded domain formed by strands from domains 1 
and 2, we predicted that these two strands must be adjacent for the 
domain to have the mechanical properties observed in the previous 
AFM experiments’. The correctly folded tandem domain would then 
have low transfer efficiency, whereas a misfolded state would have high 
transfer efficiency. A monomer of 127 was labelled in the correspond- 
ing positions to provide a model for the misfolded state (Fig. 1b). 
Labelling was found to have little effect on the stability of 127 (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 2), and doubly labelled proteins that had not previ- 
ously been unfolded in GdmCl (‘never unfolded’) showed single, 
correctly folded populations with transfer efficiencies of E = 0.37 + 0.01 
and 0.93 + 0.01 for the tandem 127-127 and monomer 127, respectively 
(Fig. 2a, b). (Uncertainties quoted in the text are s.d.) 

We conducted refolding experiments by diluting unfolded 127-127 
into refolding buffer. The resulting transfer efficiency histograms then 
showed two populations (Fig. 2c): one corresponding to the correctly 
folded native state (E = 0.37) and one with precisely the same trans- 
fer efficiency as the analogously labelled monomer (E = 0.93). This 
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Figure 1 | Structures of native and misfolded 127 constructs. a, Natively 
folded 127-127 tandem repeat with labelling positions highlighted (golden 
spheres). b, Native 127 crystal structure (Protein Data Bank ID, 1TIT). c, One of the 
domain-swapped, misfolded state structures formed in Go-model simulations. 
d, Schematic of the misfolded state topology in c: hydrogen bonds that are 
perpendicular to the direction of applied force in AFM mechanical unfolding are 
shown by dashed lines (circled). Four other misfolded state topologies were 
populated in the simulations (Supplementary Fig. 5b). We note that we cannot 
distinguish between such topologies from the results presented here. 
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Figure 2 | Transfer efficiency histograms of doubly labelled 127 constructs. 
a, Never-unfolded 127-127. b, Never-unfolded monomeric 127. c, Refolded 
127-127. d, Refolded 127-127-127; fits of individual populations shown as 
coloured lines for clarity. Histograms are fitted with normal or log-normal 
distributions. The peak in the grey shaded area consists of events from 
molecules without an active acceptor fluorophore**. We note that in these 
experiments a short, four-amino-acid linker (Arg-Ser-Glu-Leu) is included 
between the domains in the 127-127 tandem to allow direct comparison with 
previous AFM and aggregation experiments*”. Never-unfolded 127-127-127 is 
shown in Supplementary Fig. 6. 


observation reveals that the A strand of the first domain and the G 
strand of the second domain are arranged as in the monomer. A 
quantitative analysis (Supplementary Table 1) showed that 
5.5 (+ 0.2)% of the molecules are found in the misfolded form. 

On the basis of the results of the AFM studies’, we had supposed that 
the misfolded species consisted of a single strand-swapped titin 
domain with the remaining sequence unstructured and, thus, with 
an unfolding time similar to that of a native domain (t ~ 34 min; ref. 
12). We therefore investigated the unfolding kinetics of the misfolded 
state’ (Fig. 3a). At high GdmCl concentrations, the decays in the 
number of high-transfer-efficiency events (E> 0.8), corresponding 
to the misfolded state, are fitted well by single exponentials (Fig. 3b) 
with rate constants slightly higher than the unfolding rate constants for 
wild-type 127 determined in ensemble measurements” (Fig. 3c). We 
can also estimate the unfolding rate constant of the correctly folded 
species, which agrees well with the ensemble data (Fig. 3c) (see Sup- 
plementary Fig. 3 and Supplementary Information). In the absence of 
denaturant, however, the misfolded species was surprisingly long lived, 
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Figure 3 | Unfolding kinetics. a, Evolution of transfer efficiency histograms 
over time (E = 0.7) from single-molecule double-jump experiments in which 
refolded/misfolded 127-127 (doubly labelled) was unfolded in 3.5 M GdmCl. 
Histograms were constructed for a moving window of 120 s that was shifted by 
30s for each increment (colour scale). b, The number of events with E > 0.8 for 
each histogram in a was summed and the resulting kinetics fitted with a single 
exponential decay. The observed rate constants (Kops) are unaffected by 
different window sizes or the use of non-overlapping windows. c, Unfolding 
rate constants for the wild-type 127 monomer (black; ensemble data from ref. 
12) and for the misfolded and natively folded states of 127-127 from single- 
molecule measurements (red and blue, respectively), as functions of GdmCl 
concentration. Each point was obtained by fitting data sets composed by 
merging at least six repeats, with error bars representing the standard error of 
the fit (Methods). For some data points, the error bars are smaller than the 
symbols. 127 domains have the same unfolding rate constants in tandem repeat 
proteins as in isolated domains. 


converting to the correctly folded form only on a timescale of days 
(Supplementary Fig. 4). The formation of the misfolded structure is thus 
under kinetic, rather than thermodynamic, control. Its remarkable 
kinetic stability clearly distinguishes the misfolded species described 
here from short-lived, partly folded intermediates'*"'° sometimes termed 
‘misfolded’ because they contain some non-native interactions’”. 

An explanation for the slow unfolding under native conditions is 
suggested by folding simulations of 127-127 with a Go-like model’*. 
In these simulations, only native interactions are attractive, and inter- 
actions between a given pair of residues are considered equal, indepen- 
dently of whether they are in the same or different domains. Although 
most trajectories result in two correctly folded domains, misfolded 
species with two fully folded, strand-swapped domains are occasionally 
formed. Five different strand-swapped topologies were observed 
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(Fig. 1c, d and Supplementary Fig. 5). Such an extensively misfolded 
structure explains its persistence: correct folding cannot occur while 
either misfolded domain remains folded. Because refolding rate con- 
stants are much higher than unfolding rate constants under native 
conditions, the simultaneous unfolding of both domains is very unlikely 
and conversion to the native state is extremely slow’. 

We can test the validity of our model further by investigating the 
refolding of a three-domain tandem of 127 with the FRET labels in 
domain 1 (E3C) and domain 3 (N83C). If domain-swapped structures 
were to be formed, we would expect to see two misfolded populations: 
one with the FRET efficiency of the monomer (misfolding between 
domains 1 and 3) and another population with the efficiency of the 
127-127 tandem (misfolding between domains | and 2 or 2 and 3). This 
is precisely what we observe (Fig. 2d). The proportion of monomer- 
like (high- FRET) species in the trimeric tandem is significantly lower 
than before (2.8 (+ 0.6)%); this is likely to reflect the lower probability 
of association between domains that are more distant in sequence. The 
population of the misfolded species with dimer-like FRET efficiency 
(9 (+ 2)%) was instead almost twice as large as in the two-domain 
tandem (5.5(+ 0.2)%); this is probably due to the two alternative 
possibilities to misfold in an analogous way to the dimeric tandem 
(domain 1 with 2 and domain 2 with 3). Simulations with the Gé-like 
model also predict domain-swapped structures with monomer- and 
dimer-like FRET efficiencies, with relative populations similar to 
experiment (Supplementary Fig. 6). 

Much work has been dedicated to investigating the sequence spe- 
cificity of protein aggregation”, including the hypothesis that there is 
selective pressure to prevent oligimerization by a domain-swapping 
mechanism**”*. Misfolding is often considered to precede aggregation, 
suggesting that sequence-specific behaviour observed in aggregation 
also applies to misfolding. Our single-molecule FRET experiments 
allow us to test this hypothesis directly by investigating mixed tandem 
constructs, 127-128 and 127-132 (Fig. 4). Indeed, the construct com- 
prising 127 and 128, natural neighbours in titin with only 24% sequence 
identity, did not yield any detectable population of high-FRET mis- 
folded species on refolding (Fig. 4c, d). However, misfolding is seen on 
refolding of 127-132 (sequence identity, 42%; Fig. 4e, f), to the same 
extent as for 127-127 (Supplementary Table 1). This misfolded species 
also unfolds with the same rate constant as 127-127 (Supplementary 
Fig. 7). The 127-132 misfold is consistent with previous experiments 
showing chimaeric domains of 127 and 132 to be stable**”*. This result 
strongly supports the idea that protein misfolding is sequence specific. 
In proteins where sequence identity between neighbouring domains is 
high, the topology may prevent formation of stable misfolded species”. 

Misfolding in our experiments is more frequent than had been 
observed in AFM experiments”, suggesting that the tethering in those 
experiments reduces misfolding; this might be advantageous for titin 
domains in vivo. Unfolding of the misfolded species observed with 
AFM showed them to have the same mechanical resistance as correctly 
folded 127, but with twice the chain length being released on unfolding. 
Our results are entirely compatible with this finding. Although the 
misfolded species has two folded domains, and is therefore stable in 
folding conditions, only the terminal domain would experience shear- 
ing of the hydrogen bonds between the parallel A’ and G strands 
(Fig. 1d, circled) perpendicular to the direction of the applied force, 
in the same way as the correctly folded 127”, resulting in the same 
mechanical stability. Because force is not applied to the A and G 
strands in the central domain, this domain is likely to unfold at low 
force, together with the terminal domain. This hypothesis is supported 
by simulations (Supplementary Fig. 8). 

Our results suggest that diversifying the sequence composition 
between neighbouring domains is an effective evolutionary strategy 
to ensure efficient folding in multidomain proteins and avoid the 
formation of stable misfolded species. This adds a significant piece 
to the puzzle of understanding the problems encountered during the 
crucial evolutionary transition from single to multidomain proteins. 
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Figure 4 | Transfer efficiency histograms of tandem constructs with 
identical and non-identical domains. a, b, 127-127 never-unfolded control 
(a) and refolded (b) constructs. c, d, 127-128 never-unfolded control (c) and 
refolded (d) constructs. e, f, 127-132 never-unfolded (e) control and refolded 
(f) constructs. To mimic the natural protein, no linker was added between the 
domains in these experiments. We note that the frequency of misfolding was 
the same for 127-127 with and without the linker, 5.5 (+ 0.2)% and 

5.7 (+ 0.5)%, respectively (compare Fig. 2c with Fig. 4b and Supplementary 
Table 1). Addition of the four-amino-acid linker also made no difference to the 
results for 127-128 (Supplementary Fig. 9). 


METHODS SUMMARY 

For details of protein production, ensemble equilibrium measurements and label- 
ling, see Methods. Single-molecule experiments, instrumentation, data reduction 
and analysis are also detailed in Methods. The resulting relative populations from all 
experiments and analysis techniques are summarized in Supplementary Table 1. 
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Folding simulations using a Go-like model were run using the CHARMM code” as 
described in Methods. For details of mechanical unfolding simulations, see 
Methods. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Protein expression and labelling. Cysteine residues were introduced by site- 
directed mutagenesis: for the two-domain constructs, E3C in domain 1 (always 
127), N83C in domain 2 if 127 or 132, and K83C in domain 2 if 128 (with the 
numbering relative to a single domain); and for the three-domain construct of 
127, E3C in domain 1 and N83C in domain 3. DNA sequencing confirmed the 
mutagenesis. 

127 monomer and the 127-127, 127-127-127, 127-128 and 127-132 tandems, 
with the engineered surface cysteines, were expressed as described previously”. 
Labelling was carried out using Alexa Fluor 488 (donor) and Alexa Fluor 594 
(acceptor) maleimides (Invitrogen) according to the manufacturer’s procedures. 
The dyes were mixed simultaneously with reduced protein in equimolar ratios and 
incubated at 4°C for ~10h. Unreacted dye was removed by gel filtration and the 
differently labelled variants were separated by ion-exchange chromatography 
(MonoQ 5/50 GL; GE Healthcare Biosciences AB). 127 has two intrinsic cysteines 
that were not removed as they are buried in the native state and all labelling was 
carried out on folded protein in native conditions. 

Ensemble measurements. Equilibrium measurements were performed for the 
doubly labelled 127 monomer to check the effect of labelling (Supplementary 
Fig. 2). Experiments were performed in GdmCl on a Cary Eclipse fluorimeter 
(Varian Inc.) monitoring intrinsic tryptophan fluorescence as described previ- 
ously”, but with lower protein concentrations (0.05-0.5 1M) and the addition 
of 0.001% Tween 20. 

Single-molecule instrumentation. Observations of single-molecule fluorescence 
were made using a custom-built confocal microscope equipped with a continuous- 
wave, 488-nm solid-state laser (FCD488-010, JDSU) and an Olympus UplanApo 
X60/1.20W objective. After passage through a dichroic mirror that separates 
excitation and emission light (500DCXR, Chroma Technology), fluorescence 
emission passed through a 100-|1m pinhole and was split into donor and acceptor 
fluorescence by a second dichroic mirror (585DCXR, Chroma Technology). 
Donor fluorescence then passed a filter (ET525/50M, Chroma Technology) before 
being focused onto a single-photon avalanche diode (MPD 100ct, Micro Photon 
Devices). Similarly, acceptor fluorescence passed a filter (QT 650/100) before being 
focused onto a single-photon avalanche diode (SPCM-AQR-13, PerkinElmer 
Optoelectronics). The arrival time of every photon was recorded with a two-channel, 
time-correlated, single-photon counting module (PicoHarp300, PicoQuant). All 
measurements were performed with a laser power of 100 |W, measured at the back 
aperture of the objective (beam waist, 8 mm). 

Single-molecule equilibrium measurements. All experiments were performed at 
protein concentrations between 0.5 and 25 pM, in the same final solution conditions: 
PBS; 0.001% Tween 20; 140mM f-mercaptoethanol; 20 mM cysteamine hydro- 
chloride (single-molecule buffer). Tween 20 (Pierce) was used to prevent surface 
adhesion of the proteins*', whereas the photoprotective agents B-mercaptoethanol 
(Sigma) and cysteamine hydrochloride (Sigma) were used to minimize chromo- 
phore damage”. Experiments on never-unfolded proteins were conducted by mix- 
ing protein in PBS (0.01% Tween, 10mM f-mercaptoethanol) 1:99 with 0.04M 
GdmCl in single-molecule buffer (to mimic the final conditions in the refolding 
experiments). Refolding experiments were performed by mixing protein unfolded in 
4.4M GdmCl (PBS, 0.01% Tween, 10 mM f-mercaptoethanol) 1:100 with single- 
molecule buffer, to a final GdmCl concentration of 0.04 M. Measurements over 8 to 
10h were made for all constructs with one or more repeats. The absence of aggre- 
gates was ensured in all experimental conditions as previously described’’. 
Fluorescence bursts were identified by combining successive photons separated by 
150 tts or less, and events comprising 35 or more photons were kept for analysis. 
Transfer efficiencies were corrected for quantum yields, cross-talk and direct excita- 
tion as described previously****. 

Populations of correctly folded and misfolded molecules in the transfer effi- 
ciency histograms were quantified using two methods. Where possible, peaks were 
fitted using a Gaussian distribution (for populations where 0.1 = E = 0.8) ora log- 
normal distribution (for populations where E = 0.8), and the resulting fits inte- 
grated. Transfer efficiencies quoted in the main text denote the average E value 
obtained from these fits, with standard deviations calculated from multiple experi- 
ments. The populations of misfolded species were determined relative to the sum 
of natively folded and misfolded populations. Alternatively, ranges of transfer 
efficiencies were chosen for each population, the corresponding number of bursts 
were summed and the relative populations of misfolded species were computed. 
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Only the latter method could be used in the ‘never-unfolded’ control measure- 
ments and all experiments involving 127-128 tandems, as no misfolded population 
was observed. The resulting relative populations from all experiments and analysis 
techniques are summarized in Supplementary Table 1. 

Single-molecule kinetic measurements. Unfolding of the misfolded species was 
achieved by mixing a previously refolded protein sample (prepared as for refolding 
experiments above, but with higher protein concentration) with GdmCl in single- 
molecule buffer. To obtain sufficient statistics, at least six repeat measurements were 
made for each GdmCl concentration and the resulting photon trajectories were 
merged to give one data set. A moving-window analysis"* was applied to the merged, 
time-resolved photon trajectory with a window size (A?) of 120 s. Transfer efficiency 
histograms were calculated from the bursts in that time window, and the window 
was shifted by At/3 to form each successive time point (Fig. 3a). A time t = t, + At/2, 
where f, is the start time of the window, was assigned to each histogram, and the 
number of events with E = 0.8 in each histogram as a function of time was fitted to a 
single exponential (Fig. 3b). The resulting rate constants were robust for different 
window sizes and non-overlapping windows. Standard errors were taken from the 
covariance matrix of the fit (weighted by the average inverse variance of the residuals 
of the data points with respect to an unweighted fit). 

The analysis of the unfolding of the native state from the same type of experi- 
ment is detailed in Supplementary Information and Supplementary Fig. 5. 
Simulations. A coarse-grained Go-like model was generated on the basis of the 
structure of 127 (Protein Data Bank ID, 1TIT**) using a standard procedure”. 
Briefly, all bond lengths are fixed by constraints, harmonic terms are used for the 
angles, a knowledge-based potential is used for the torsion angles and non-bonded 
interactions are treated with a Go-like potential in which only interactions formed 
between residues in the folded protein are attractive (with relative strengths given 
by the Miyazawa-Jernigan matrix), all others being repulsive. Two or three ident- 
ical 127 sequences were linked by four-residue repulsive linkers to treat the two and 
three domain tandems, respectively. Interactions between residues i and j in dif- 
ferent domains were treated exactly like the interactions between those residues in 
the same domain, and interactions with the linker were repulsive. A simulation 
temperature was chosen such that the folding barrier was at least 3kgT, by using as 
a lower bound the free-energy barrier projected onto the fraction of native con- 
tacts. Folding simulations were run, starting from fully extended configurations, 
using Langevin dynamics with a friction of 0.1 ps ' and a time step of 10 fs. The 
final structures were clustered using a simple leader-follower algorithm with a cut- 
off of 0.15 on the r.m.s. distance between contact maps. 

Mechanical unfolding simulations were performed in which a force of 150 pN 
was applied to the ends of the 127-127 tandem, starting from structures belonging 
to either the folded cluster or one of the misfolded clusters, and monitoring 
unfolding by measuring the end-end distance. The CHARMM molecular simu- 
lation package was used for all calculations”. 
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A gene regulatory network controlling the 
embryonic specification of endoderm 


Isabelle S. Peter! & Eric H. Davidson! 


Specification of endoderm is the prerequisite for gut formation in 
the embryogenesis of bilaterian organisms. Modern lineage label- 
ling studies '* have shown that in the sea urchin embryo model 
system, descendants of the veg1 and veg2 cell lineages produce the 
endoderm, and that the veg2 lineage also gives rise to mesodermal 
cell types. It is known that Wnt/B-catenin signalling is required for 
endoderm specification* ° and Delta/Notch signalling is required for 
mesoderm specification’ °. Some direct cis-regulatory targets of these 
signals have been found’®" and various phenomenological patterns 
of gene expression have been observed in the pre-gastrular endome- 
soderm. However, no comprehensive, causal explanation of endo- 
derm specification has been conceived for sea urchins, nor for any 
other deuterostome. Here we propose a model, on the basis of the 
underlying genomic control system, that provides such an explana- 
tion, built at several levels of biological organization. The hardwired 
core of the control system consists of the cis-regulatory apparatus of 
endodermal regulatory genes, which determine the relationship 
between the inputs to which these genes are exposed and their out- 
puts. The architecture of the network circuitry controlling the 
dynamic process of endoderm specification then explains, at the 
system level, a sequence of developmental logic operations, which 
generate the biological process. The control system initiates non- 
interacting endodermal and mesodermal gene regulatory networks 
in veg2-derived cells and extinguishes the endodermal gene regula- 
tory network in mesodermal precursors. It also generates a cross- 
regulatory network that specifies future anterior endoderm in veg2 
descendants and institutes a distinct network specifying posterior 
endoderm in vegl-derived cells. The network model provides an 
explanatory framework that relates endoderm specification to the 
genomic regulatory code. 

Transcription factors, which are the products of regulatory genes, 
implement the genomic code for development by determining the set 
of expressed genes, and thus biological function. The spatially 
restricted expression of regulatory genes produces specific combina- 
tions of transcription factors, or regulatory states, in distinct spatial 
domains of the embryo. The complete set of regulatory interactions 
required for the formation and propagation of regulatory states 
explains the process of developmental specification, and this explana- 
tion is the ultimate goal of gene regulatory network (GRN) analysis. 

We have systematically analysed the GRN that determines the spe- 
cification of the future endoderm in the embryo of the sea urchin 
Strongylocentrotus purpuratus, up to gastrulation. In this embryo, 
endoderm is derived from two cell lineages, which arise by a canonical 
and invariant cleavage process (Supplementary Fig. 1). The anterior 
compartments of the gut are formed by cells of the veg2 lineage, which 
is also the progenitor lineage of most mesodermal cell types. The 
posterior endoderm is formed by derivatives of the veg lineage. 
Comprehensive surveys'*'® of all predicted transcription factors in 
this genome showed that 14 regulatory genes are expressed specifi- 
cally in endoderm-precursor cells before the beginning of gastrula- 
tion (30h post-fertilization). Spatial expression patterns for these 
genes are summarized in Fig. la-c on the basis of evidence from 


double-fluorescent in situ hybridization (DFISH; Supplementary Figs 
2 and 3) and earlier reports. We also provide a comprehensive digital 
summary of expression patterns at 3-h intervals for these and many 
additional genes in Supplementary Fig. 4. 

To establish a causal explanation for the dynamic process of 
regulatory-state separation in the respective spatial fate domains of 
the veg2 and veg] lineages, we carried out a system-wide perturbation 
analysis (more than 6,500 data points; Supplementary Fig. 5). The 
expression of each transcription factor was downregulated by treating 
embryos with specific morpholino antisense oligonucleotides 
(MASO), and the effects on all other regulatory genes, as well as on 
many representative genes expressed in non-endodermal domains, 
were measured quantitatively and often assessed spatially as well. 
These perturbation results were interpreted using the logic and evid- 
ence detailed in Supplementary Tables 1-3. The probable direct inter- 
actions, some of which have already been confirmed by cis-regulatory 
analysis, are represented in Fig. 1d-f. The spatial regulatory-state 
matrix in Fig. la~c can be considered as the output of the gene inter- 
action matrix in Fig. 1d-f. Perturbation results were combined with 
previous cis-regulatory evidence to formulate the GRN model. 

By 15h post-fertilization, endoderm progenitor cells constitute two 
distinct, concentrically arranged regulatory states (Supplementary Fig. 
1)'”. In the more vegetal tiers of cells, encompassing the veg2 endoderm 
precursor cells, eight regulatory genes are rapidly turned on. Most of 
these are under the spatial control of cis-regulatory Tcf sites'''”” , 
which bind the factor mediating Wnt signal transduction, and there are 
a few additional regulatory interactions among them’’. By contrast, 
only one regulatory gene, even skipped (eve), is expressed in the peri- 
pheral veg1 endoderm precursors, with no detectable impact on any 
other regulatory gene at this stage’’. Before 18 h after fertilization, the 
two endoderm regulatory states are expressed in most or all of the cells 
in the veg] and veg2 lineages. 

At this stage, the veg2 lineage consists of two concentric rings of 
cells, the inner ring destined to become mesoderm and the outer ring, 
anterior endoderm (Supplementary Fig. 1). The future mesoderm 
expresses both endoderm and mesoderm GRNs, whereas the future 
endoderm expresses only an endoderm regulatory state’’. Thus, 
DFISH using probes that detect the endoderm regulatory gene fork- 
head box A (foxa) and the mesoderm regulatory gene glial cells missing 
(gcm) shows that there is overlapping expression of both genes in an 
inner ring of veg2-derived cells, whereas the peripheral cells of the veg2 
lineage (the presumptive endoderm) express foxa alone (Fig. 2a). The 
gcm gene is at the top of the early mesoderm GRN hierarchy and is 
activated by signalling through the Delta/Notch pathway, via its cis- 
regulatory Suppressor of Hairless (Su(H)) target sites’®. The expression 
of gcm is therefore restricted to the inner ring of veg2-derived cells, 
which are exposed to the Delta-presenting skeletogenic cells at the 
vegetal pole (Supplementary Fig. 1). Cis-regulatory modules that 
respond to Tcf or Su(H) act as “X,1—X’ spatial information proces- 
sors” in that they stimulate or permit gene expression in cells (‘X’) with 
an activated signal transduction pathway, but repress the same target 
genes in all other cells ((1—X’). Thus, Su(H) and Tcf cis-regulatory 
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Figure 1 | Endodermal gene expression and perturbation matrix. 

a-c, Spatial expression (grey cells) of 14 endodermal regulatory genes at three 
time points post-fertilization. A, aboral; Apic pl, apical plate; Cil band, ciliated 
band; Ect, ectoderm; End, endoderm; LMic, large micromeres; Mes, mesoderm; 
O, oral; Or face, oral face; SMic, small micromeres; Stom, stomodeum; V1, veg]; 
V2, veg2. d-f Interactions among regulatory genes at three time points post- 
fertilization (data from ref. 17 and Supplementary Fig. 5). The change in 
output-gene expression after injection of a morpholino oligonucleotide 


interactions account for the spatial specificity of the initial, co-existing 
GRNs in the veg2 lineage. 

Within a few hours, the sea urchin embryo accomplishes one of the 
most important regulatory transitions in embryonic development, the 
permanent separation of endodermal fate from mesodermal fate in sister 
cells descendant from the same endomesodermal precursors. All but one 
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targeting the input gene is denoted ‘“—’ if expression is significantly increased 
(that is, the input gene represses the output gene) and ‘+’ if expression is 
significantly decreased (the input gene activates the output gene). Changes 
incorporated as regulatory linkages in the endoderm GRN are indicated by light 
grey cells (Supplementary Table 1); white cells with ‘+’ or ‘—’ denote significant 
effects that are not considered to be direct (Supplementary Tables 2 and 3); dark 
grey cells denote genes that are not expressed at the time point shown. 


of the eight endodermal regulatory genes cease to be expressed in meso- 
dermal precursors by 24 h post-fertilization, the exception being the myc 
gene (Supplementary Fig. 2). Thus, the expression domains of foxa and 
gcm, which are partially overlapping at 16 h, become exclusive after 18 h, 
as shown by DFISH (Fig. 2a, b). The genomic mechanism of regulatory- 
state exclusion is elegant: the same Tcf sites that are used to initiate the 
endoderm GRN in the veg2 lineage are used again to extinguish it in 
mesoderm precursors. The mechanism depends on Delta/Notch signal- 
ling, which is also the inducer of mesoderm gene expression. In embryos 
with perturbed expression of either Delta or Notch, the endodermal 
regulatory genes foxa, blimp1b and dachshund (dac) continue to be 
expressed in the presumptive mesodermal domain at 24h (Fig. 2c, d, 
Supplementary Fig. 6 and data not shown). A similar result was reported 
for foxa in another sea urchin species”'. The exclusion of the endoderm 
GRN is independent of mesoderm specification per se, as perturbation 
of gcm expression does not lead to ectopic foxa expression in mesoderm 
progenitors (Fig. 2e, f). A foxa cis-regulatory study has demonstrated 
directly that Tcf target sites are required for transcriptional repression of 
this gene in mesoderm precursor cells'’. A possible explanation is that in 
cells receiving Notch signalling, the availability of nuclear B-catenin is 


Figure 2 | Separation of endoderm and mesoderm regulatory states. 

a, b, DFISHs detecting expression of foxa and gcm at the indicated times post- 
fertilization. c, d, Demonstration that delta morpholino blocks mesodermal 
clearance of foxa and blimp1b,; WMISH using blimp1b and foxa probes on 
control (c) and delta MASO-treated (d) embryos. e, f, DFISHs showing that the 
foxa expression pattern is independent of Gcm expression. g, Model of GRN 
interactions that determine the segregation of endodermal and mesodermal cell 
fates. Chronology is indicated by numbers 1-3. Wnt and Delta signals emanate 
from skeletogenic micromeres; geneX mediates interference with B-catenin 
activity. Nj-/SuH, Su(H)-intracellular Notch domain complex; Tcf/B-cat, Tcf/ 
B-catenin complex. h, Schematic showing spatial patterns of gene expression in 
the developing embryo, with chronology as in g. Note the additional ring of 
veg2 descendants after 15h, arising by radial cleavage; end. p., endoderm 
precursors; mes. p., mesoderm precursors. 
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Figure 3 | Separation of anterior and posterior endoderm regulatory states. 
a, DFISHs showing the dynamic change in gene expression patterns. At 18h, 
hox11/13b is co-expressed with foxa in veg2-derived cells, and eve is expressed 
in veg] descendants exclusively with respect to foxa. At 24h, hox11/13b and 
brachyury (bra) are expressed only in veg1-derived cells; blimp1b and foxa 
expression continue to overlap. b, Expression of hox11/13b in veg] domain 
depends on eve expression. The histogram shows quantitative PCR 


blimp1b 


reduced, leading to Tcf/Groucho-mediated repression. This repression 
specifically affects veg2 endoderm regulatory genes. Thus, hox11/13b 
and eve, which are both expressed at this stage in veg1 endoderm pro- 
genitors, are not affected by interference with Delta/Notch signalling 
(Supplementary Fig. 6). The expression of the endoderm GRN in endo- 
derm precursors is, in general, completely independent of Delta/Notch 
signalling (Supplementary Fig. 5). 

In summary, the cis-regulatory Tcf responsiveness of early endoder- 
mal genes results first in the activation of an endodermal GRN and 
then, together with cleavage geometry, in the spatial separation of 
endodermal and mesodermal regulatory states and hence of biological 
fates (Fig. 2h). In contrast to many ‘binary’ cell-fate decisions that occur 
later”, this one involves no mutually acting repressors and no other bi- 
stable switch features. In fact, it is determinative, like much of early 
development, rather than bi-stable: there is no preceding intermediate 
state. Our results exclude an earlier model” proposing that clearance of 
blimp 1b expression from the mesodermal domain’”* is responsible for 
clearance of wnt8 expression from this domain, on the assumption that 
Blimp] is a necessary driver of wnt8 expression. This could ultimately 
lead to the downregulation of most endodermal regulatory genes, by 
removal of the Tcf/f-catenin signal that activates them. However, 
although mutation of Blimp1-binding sites reduces the activity of a 
small wnt8 cis-regulatory construct", the same mutation does not affect 
expression of a bacterial artificial chromosome expression construct 
containing the whole genomic wnt8 cis-regulatory system (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 7). In any case, the expression of wnt8 begins in veg2-derived 
cells long before the onset of blimp 1b expression in these cells'***. 

A few hours after the complete separation of endodermal and meso- 
dermal cell fates, marked changes occur in the endodermal regulatory 
states. These result in the recruitment of two canonical hindgut regu- 
latory genes into the veg1 endoderm GRN, which specifies future hind- 
gut cell fate. By 24h post-fertilization, hox11/13b and brachyury, which 
are both expressed in veg2 endoderm at 18h, are being transcribed 
instead in veg] endodermal progenitors, where eve also continues to 


bra 


measurements of hox11/13b + s.d. (n = 3). c, Clearance of hox11/13b from 
veg2 descendants and its activation in veg] descendants depend on Hox11/13b 
expression. LV, lateral view; VV, vegetal view. d, The expression of brachyury in 
veg1-derived cells depends on Hox11/13b expression. e, A chronological model 
of GRN interactions determining anterior versus posterior regulatory states. 
Chronology is indicated by numbers 1-3. f, Schematic showing spatial patterns 
of gene expression, with chronology as in e. 


be expressed (Fig. 3a). The dynamic changes in the spatial expression of 
hox11/13b and brachyury can be explained by the results of perturba- 
tion experiments (Figs 1 and 3 and Supplementary Fig. 5). Hox11/13b 
expression is activated by Eve in descendants of veg cells at 24h, 
because injection of eve MASO reduces hox11/13b expression only after 
24h (Fig. 3b). As seen previously for blimp1b and eve, auto-repression 
is required for the change in the hox11/13b expression domain and this 
auto-repression results in its clearance from veg2 endoderm. 
Accordingly, injection of hox11/13b MASO interferes with the clear- 
ance of hox11/13b transcripts from veg2 endoderm (Fig. 3c). In both 
the early veg2 and the later veg] endoderm GRNs, Hox11/13b func- 
tions as a driver of brachyury expression, as shown by the specific 
reduction of endodermal brachyury expression in embryos injected 
with hox11/13b MASO (Fig. 3d). 

Eve expression defines the veg] regulatory state from 15h post- 
fertilization but its detectable regulatory functions begin only after 
24h. The assembly of the veg1 endoderm GRN, which is spatially 
activated by Eve, is temporally motivated by a predicted signal (V1) 
expressed under the control of the veg2 endoderm GRN. We note that 
hox11/13b expression remains restricted to veg2 endoderm precursors 
in embryos injected with hox11/13b MASO (Fig. 3c). As summarized 
in Fig. 3e and f, the signal called V1, which is probably Wnt16 (data not 
shown), is expressed under the control of Hox11/13b in the veg2 
lineage to induce hox11/13b expression in veg1 endoderm progenitors. 
There may be a signal from veg] to veg2 as well: blimp1b, brn1/2/4, 
gatae and tgif, which continue to be expressed in veg2 endoderm, are 
indirectly affected by the knockdown of eve expression in veg] des- 
cendants (Fig. 1f). A second putative signal (V2) is expressed under the 
control of Eve and activates expression of blimp1b and gatae in veg2 
endoderm precursors. Blimp] then activates brn1/2/4 and tgif expres- 
sion (Fig. 1f). As a possible consequence of signal V2, blimp 1b expres- 
sion becomes restricted to peripheral tiers of foxa-expressing cells 
just before gastrulation, when blimp1b transcripts accumulate in 
cells adjacent to the eve (and V2) expression domain (Supplementary 
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Fig. 3). Blimp 1b, gatae and tgif, as well as the tgif driver gene myc, are all 
expressed in the midgut at the late gastrula stage and we propose that a 
future midgut regulatory state might be initiated here. 

Figure 4 shows models of the ultimate anterior (veg2) and posterior 
(veg1) endoderm GRNs operating just before the onset of gastrulation. 
A few additional regulatory genes are activated in the final hours before 
gastrulation: brn 1/2/4, gatae, dac and tgif are expressed in veg2-derived 
cells and hnf1 is expressed in the veg] endoderm domain by 27h after 
fertilization. In the same time period, the number of direct cross- 
regulatory linkages increases markedly, as indicated by the results of 
perturbations shown in Fig. 1d-f (from 6 linkages at 18 h to 26 at 27 h). 
The models proposed here include previously identified linkages such 
as the positive feedback circuit between blimp 1b, otx and gatae. Almost 
immediately, with the inception of gastrulation, the anterior endoderm 
GRN will be required to direct gastrular invagination and accordingly, 
this GRN achieves autonomy by this time point with the cross- 
regulatory structure shown in Fig. 4. In contrast, although the posterior 
endoderm network is uniquely specified, its structure is much simpler at 
this time because hindgut invagination is still many hours in the future. 

Specific regulatory states thus distinguish anterior and posterior 
endoderm progenitors. These regulatory states are the outputs of 
GRNs composed of distinct sets of genes and regulatory interactions. 
Here we show, for the first time, the primary mechanistic basis for the 
different contributions of veg] and veg2 endoderm to the future gut. 
Rather than the progressive differentiation of a broadly initiated, 
common ‘endomesoderm’ or ‘endoderm’ GRN, cell-fate specification 
results from the parallel activation of distinct GRNs, long before func- 
tional and morphological differentiation. 

Regulatory system analysis generates a causal framework that 
extends vertically from the individual regulatory transactions encoded 
by the genome to the architecture of the control systems and thence to 
their ultimate outputs, the phenomena of dynamic spatial specification. 


Figure 4 | Anterior and posterior GRNs just before gastrulation. 
BioTapestry presentation as ‘view from the nucleus’ at 30h (for an interactive 
version, including expression and perturbation results for each gene, as well as 
the temporal sequence of appearance or disappearance of linkages, see http:// 
sugp.caltech.edu/endomes/#BioTapestryViewer ). Linkages shown in grey were 
active at earlier time points but by 30h are extinguished. Unkn mes/end rep, 
unknown mesodermal and endodermal repressor of soxb1. For a discussion of 
the circuitry, see text. 
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This illuminates developmental biology in many ways. For example, we 
can now see why the endodermal cell lineages have different fates and 
how they acquire them; why and how the patterns of gene expression 
change; how the parts of the future gut are encoded and how they are 
pre-specified in a stepwise manner by the operation of the genomic 
regulatory system. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


All methods and procedures used in this work, including computational and data- 
reduction methods, have been published in detail earlier. Molecular biology pro- 
cedures included digoxygenin-based single whole-mount in situ hybridization” 
and double-fluorescent'’? whole-mount in situ hybridization, gene expression 
knockdown via validated morpholino oligonucleotides” and system-wide quanti- 
tative assessment of transcript levels in perturbed embryos”*. Computational pro- 
cedures included the automated reduction of perturbation data (used to generate 
Supplementary Fig. 5) and the application of the GRN platform BioTapestry”’. 
Quantitative PCR probes and morpholino antisense oligonucleotides are listed in 
Supplementary Information. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

MASO injection and RNA isolation. MASOs were provided by GeneTools and 
sequences are given in Supplementary Table 5. MASOs were microinjected into 
fertilized eggs at 100-400 LM in 0.12 M KCl, as described in ref. 26 and 28. Control 
MASOs consisting of random sequences 25 nucleotides long were injected at the 
same or higher concentrations as gene-specific MASOs. Experiments were per- 
formed on 2-4 independent embryonic batches. Embryos were cultured at 15 °C 
and about 100-200 embryos per sample were lysed at 24h or 27h after fertiliza- 
tion. Total RNA was isolated using the RNeasy Micro Kit (Qiagen). 
Quantitative PCR analysis. Complementary DNA was synthesized using the 
iScript cDNA synthesis kit (BioRad). Quantitative PCR was performed using 
iTaq SYBR green supermix (BioRad) on an amount of cDNA equivalent to 0.6 
embryos in a 10 ll reaction with the gene-specific primers listed in Supplementary 
Table 4. Gene expression levels were normalized to levels of ubiquitin expression. 
Changes in expression levels were determined by comparing normalized expres- 
sion levels in MASO-injected embryos to normalized expression levels in un- 
injected control embryos”. Changes were considered significant if gene 
expression levels decreased more than threefold or increased more than twofold 
in embryos injected with a gene-specific MASO. Target gene expression was 
considered to be affected by a regulatory factor at a given time point if the injection 
of a regulatory-gene-specific MASO, but not the injection of control MASOs, 
resulted in significant changes in target gene expression in the majority of experi- 
ments. Computational procedures included the automated reduction of perturba- 
tion data (used to generate Supplementary Fig. 5) and the application of the GRN 
platform BioTapestry”’. 


Whole-mount in situ hybridization. Probe templates were either derived from a 
cDNA library or generated by PCR amplification of cDNA synthesized from the 
RNA of 27h embryos with gene-specific primers listed in Supplementary Table 6. 
Antisense RNA probes labelled with digoxigenin or fluorescein were generated 
using the corresponding RNA labelling mix (Roche). Whole-mount in situ hybri- 
dizations (ISHs) were performed according to standard methods**”’. Briefly, 
embryos were fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde, 32.5% sea water, 32.5mM maleic 
acid (pH 7) and 162.5 mM NaCl at 4 °C overnight. Hybridizations were performed 
overnight at 65°C using a probe concentration of Ingpl *. For single whole- 
mount ISH, probes were detected using anti-digoxigenin Fab fragments conjugated 
to alkaline phosphatase (1:1,000 dilution) and NBT/BCIP (nitro-blue tetrazolium 
chloride/ 5-bromo-4-chloro-3’-indolyphosphate p-toluidine salt). Hybridizations 
for double whole-mount ISH were performed according to a protocol described 
previously'*. Probes were detected by horseradish-peroxidase-conjugated anti- 
digoxigenin or anti-fluorescein Fab fragments (1:1,000 dilution) using substrates 
provided in the TSA Plus Cyanine3/Fluorescein System (Perkin Elmer). Staining 
occurred at a substrate dilution of 1:400 in 1X Plus Amplification Diluent or in Tris- 
buffered saline with 0.005% H,O3. 
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Condensin association with histone H2A 
shapes mitotic chromosomes 


Kenji Tada’, Hiroaki Susumu!?, Takeshi Sakuno!? & Yoshinori Watanabe!” 


Chromosome structure is dynamically regulated during cell division, and this regulation is dependent, in part, on 
condensin. The localization of condensin at chromosome arms is crucial for chromosome partitioning during 
anaphase. Condensin is also enriched at kinetochores but its precise role and loading machinery remain unclear. 
Here we show that fission yeast (Schizosaccharomyces pombe) kinetochore proteins Pcsl1 and Mde4—homologues of 
budding yeast (Saccharomyces cerevisiae) monopolin subunits and known to prevent merotelic kinetochore 
orientation—act as a condensin ‘recruiter’ at kinetochores, and that condensin itself may act to clamp microtubule 
binding sites during metaphase. In addition to the regional recruitment factors, overall condensin association with 
chromatin is governed by the chromosomal passenger kinase Aurora B. Aurora-B-dependent phosphorylation of 
condensin promotes its association with histone H2A and H2A.Z, which we identify as conserved chromatin 
‘receptors’ of condensin. Condensin phosphorylation and its deposition onto chromosome arms reach a peak during 
anaphase, when Aurora B kinase relocates from centromeres to the spindle midzone, where the separating chromosome 
arms are positioned. Our results elucidate the molecular basis for the spatiotemporal regulation of mitotic chromosome 
architecture, which is crucial for chromosome partitioning. 


Chromosomes carry genetic information and change their shape during 
the cell cycle. During mitosis, chromosomes are packaged into rod- 
shaped structures because the interphase (transcriptionally active) 
chromosomes are too diffuse to be separated along the spindle at ana- 
phase. Condensin, a major protein component of mitotic chromo- 
somes, is required for the assembly of rigid chromosomes and their 
separation’. Condensation of centromeric chromatin may also be 
important because depletion of condensin impairs the stiffness of cen- 
tromeres and causes dysfunction of kinetochores**. However, this 
explanation was obtained by depleting whole cellular condensin rather 
than the centromere-specific pool, leaving the precise role of condensin 
at centromeres elusive. 

Unlike cohesin, which embraces DNA topologically to establish 
sister-chromatid cohesion’, condensin may regulate chromosome 
architecture through a dynamic (non-topological) interaction with 
chromatin’®"’. Studies in budding yeast and fission yeast identified 
the transcription factor of polymerase III (Pol III) as a potential con- 
densin loader'*’*, whereas in budding yeast condensin loading in 
rDNA regions depends on monopolin™, a factor also required for 
mono-orientation of sister chromatids at meiosis I (ref. 15). In verte- 
brates, the non-catalytic action of PP2A and the methylation of his- 
tone H4 lysine 20 are implicated in the chromosomal association of 
non-canonical condensin (condensin II)'®'’, whereas these regula- 
tions are not applicable to canonical condensin (condensin I), which 
is conserved in all eukaryotic organisms. 

Since the coincidence of histone phosphorylation and chromosome 
condensation during the cell cycle was recognized, it has been suspected 
that these two events are linked""*. The conserved mitotic kinase Aurora 
B, which also phosphorylates histone H3S10, regulates several crucial 
mitotic events, including chromosome orientation and cytokinesis”. 
Aurora B is important for chromosome condensation or the association 
of condensin with chromatin in a wide range of species (including 
vertebrate condensin I)**°”’, whereas H3S10 phosphorylation might 


not be responsible for this function**”’. Thus, because the key target 
of Aurora B kinase in chromosome condensation has not been iden- 
tified, the link between Aurora B and chromosome architecture remains 
a crucial issue’"®. 


Condensin may clamp microtubule binding sites 

To address mechanisms of condensin loading to chromatin, we first 
dissected the functions of condensin at kinetochores and chromosome 
arm regions in fission yeast. By inactivating only the kinetochore pool 
of condensin in fission yeast, we demonstrate that condensin has a 
specific role at kinetochores in preventing merotelic attachment, most 
probably by assembling rigid kinetochores (Supplementary Fig. 1). The 
fission yeast kinetochore proteins Pcs1 and Mde4, which are homo- 
logues of budding yeast monopolin subunits Csm1 and Lrs4 but are 
dispensable for mono-orientation at meiosis I, are reportedly required 
for preventing merotelic attachment'***’. Thus, the Pcs1-Mde4 com- 
plex and condensin, both enriched at the kinetochore**’, might coop- 
erate in a similar function. Supporting this assumption, we detected a 
physical interaction between the Pcsl1-Mde4 complex and condensin 
(Supplementary Fig. 2) as well as synthetic growth defects in pcs1A and 
the condensin mutation cut3-477 (Fig. 1a). To examine the localization 
interdependency, we performed a chromatin immunoprecipitation 
(ChIP) assay using prometaphase-arrested cells. Condensin is 
enriched at the kinetochore and rDNA region, and moderately along 
chromosome arms, as reported previously*'*’’. Notably, kinetochore 
condensin localization, but not pericentric localization, is diminished 
in pcs1A cells (Fig. 1b and Supplementary Fig. 3), whereas monopolin 
localization is intact in cut3-477 cells (Supplementary Fig. 4a). 
Although condensin at the rDNA region is also diminished in pcs1A 
cells (Fig. 1b), no selective defects in anaphase separation of the rDNA 
region were observed in pcs1A or cut3-477 cells (Supplementary Fig. 5). 
We confirmed that Aurora B localization, as well as its activity at 
centromeres, is intact in pcs1A cells (Supplementary Fig. 6), precluding 


1Laboratory of Chromosome Dynamics, Institute of Molecular and Cellular Biosciences, University of Tokyo, Yayoi, Tokyo 113-0032, Japan. *Graduate Program in Biophysics and Biochemistry, Graduate 
School of Science, University of Tokyo, Yayoi, Tokyo 113-0032, Japan. °Promotion of Independence for Young Investigators, University of Tokyo, Yayoi, Tokyo 113-0032, Japan. 
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Figure 1 | Dissection of condensin function at the kinetochore and 
chromosome arm. a, Serial dilutions growth assay on YE plates. b, A ChIP 
assay was used to measure Cnd2-HA throughout kinetochore (cnt and imr), 
pericentric (dg and dh), arm (rpl4301, rps29, pgk1 and msp1) and rDNA (rDNA- 
N1) regions in the indicated strains arrested at prometaphase by nda3-KM311 
inactivation (also see Supplementary Fig. 3). Error bars represent s.d. (n = 3 
PCR amplifications). c, Serial dilutions growth assay on YE plates containing 0 
or 101g ml‘ TBZ. Photos show the representative localization of Cnd2- 
tdTomato (left) and Cnd2-tdTomato-Cnp3C (right) at metaphase. Scale bar, 
2 um. d, Serial dilutions growth assay on YE plates. e, Schematic depiction 
illustrating distinct condensin recruitment at kinetochores and chromosome 
arms (bottom). 


the possibility that merotelic attachment is caused by Aurora B dys- 
function at centromeres. 

To validate further the importance of condensin at kinetochores in 
the context of Pcsl-Mde4, we engineered a Cnd2-Cnp3C fusion 
protein, which targets kinetochores through the Cnp3C domain”, 
even in pcs1A cells. The expression of this fusion protein largely 


suppresses the growth defect, sensitivity to thiabendazole (TBZ, a 
microtubule destabilizing drug) and the incidence of lagging chromo- 
somes in pcs1A cells, whereas neither Cnd2 nor Cnp3C protein alone 
suppresses these phenotypes (Fig. 1c and Supplementary Fig. 7). 
These results suggest that condensin itself may have a role in clamping 
microtubule attachment sites to prevent merotelic attachment, the 


function previously attributed to monopolin®”’. 


Dissection of condensin function 

The condensin mutant cut3-477, which impairs, at least, condensin local- 
ization along whole chromosome regions (Supplementary Fig. 4a), 
shows a defect mainly in anaphase separation of the chromosome 
arms” (Supplementary Fig. 5). Indeed, the growth defect in cut3-477 
cells is not suppressed by centromere tethering of condensin (Fig. 1d), 
indicating that condensin at the kinetochore is not rate-limiting for the 
viability of cut3-477 cells. Recent studies suggest that condensin load- 
ing along the chromosome arms depends on the Pol III transcription 
factor TFIIIC, the targets of which are distributed along the chro- 
mosome arms including pericentric tRNA clusters'*’***. As reported 
previously’, the cut3-477 mutant is suppressed by sfc3-1, a ‘gain-of- 
function’ mutation of TFIIIC, by which condensin localization is ele- 
vated along chromosome arms but not at the kinetochores and rDNA 
regions (Fig. 1d and Supplementary Fig. 8). In contrast, the growth 
defect and TBZ sensitivity of pcs1A cells are not suppressed by the sfc3- 
1 mutation, whereas they are suppressed by an increase in kinetochore 
condensin (Fig. 1d). Taken together, these results indicate that the 
pools of condensin at kinetochores and along the chromosome arms, 
which are recruited respectively by the Pcsl-Mde4 complex and 
TFIIIC, are functionally separable (Fig. le). 


Aurora-B-dependent condensin localization 


Given that the mitotic kinase Aurora B may regulate condensin local- 
ization to chromatin in fission yeast*”*, we re-investigated condensin 
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Figure 2 | Phosphorylation of condensin by Aurora B is required for 
chromatin association. a, Frequencies of unresolved DNA at anaphase 

(n> 100 cells) were examined in the indicated cells. b, Wild-type (WT) and 
ark1-as2 cells expressing Cnd2-GFP were arrested at metaphase by the 
overexpression of mad2". For the last 1h, cells were cultured in the presence of 
1NM-PP1, then fixed and examined by ChIP assay. Error bars represent s.d. 
(n = 3 PCRamplifications). c, Schematic diagram of fission yeast Cnd2. Aurora 
B phosphorylation sites are indicated by arrowheads. GST-Cnd2 and GST- 
Cnd2-3A (alanine substitution at $5, $41 and $52) were phosphorylated by 
Arkl and analysed for phosphate incorporation (*”P) and protein levels 
(Coomassie brilliant blue; CBB). d, Cnd2-GFP proteins were precipitated from 
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asynchronous and mitotic (arrested by the overexpression of mad2™) extracts 
of wild-type and ark1-as2 cells, and analysed by immunoblot using anti-Cnd2- 
pS5 or anti-GFP antibodies. For the last 30 min of mitotic arrest, cells were 
cultured in the presence of 5 tM 1NM-PP1. The mitotic index was determined 
by counting nuclear Cnd2-GFP- positive cells. e, Serial dilution growth assay on 
YE plates. Photo shows a representative cnd2-3A cell at anaphase. f, Serial 
dilution growth assay on YE plates in the presence or absence of 0.2 1M 1NM- 
PP1. g, The indicated cells ectopically expressing Cnd2-GFP or Cnd2-3A—GFP 
were arrested at prometaphase by nda3-KM311 inactivation and examined by 
ChIP assay. Error bars represent s.d. (n = 3 PCR amplifications). Scale bars, 
2 [um (a, e). 
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loading using the ATP-analogue (INM-PP1)-sensitive Aurora B 
mutant ark 1-as2 (ref. 35), which showed an extensive defect in chro- 
mosome separation at anaphase only when treated with INM-PP1 
(Fig. 2a). A ChIP assay indicated that condensin localization decreases 
in ark1-as2 cells in both the kinetochore and arm regions, whereas 
Mde4 localization is preserved intact (Fig. 2b and Supplementary Fig. 
4b). Thus, Aurora B might act on condensin itself rather than the 
region-specific recruiter, Pcs1-Mde4 or TFIIIC. By performing in 
vitro phosphorylation of all the condensin subunits purified from 
bacteria, we identified the amino-terminal fragment of kleisin subunit 
Cnd2 (Cnd2(N)), which carries several Aurora B consensus sites*® 
(Supplementary Fig. 9a). In vitro phosphorylation assays using 
mutant Cnd2 proteins indicate that S5, $41 and $52 are the major 
Aurora B phosphorylation sites (Fig. 2c and Supplementary Fig. 9b). 
A phospho-specific antibody raised against one of these sites, Cnd2- 
pS5 (Supplementary Fig. 10), recognized Cnd2 prepared from mitotic 
cell extract, and this phosphorylation was abolished by inactivation of 
Ark] (Fig. 2d). We conclude that Cnd2 is phosphorylated depending 
on the mitotic kinase Aurora B in vivo. 

To examine the functional significance of Cnd2 phosphorylation, 
we replaced the endogenous cnd2* with the non-phosphorylatable 
mutant cnd2-3A. The cnd2-3A mutant showed a severe growth defect, 
unresolved DNA signal during anaphase and a high incidence of 
lagging chromosomes, hallmarks of condensin defects (Fig. 2e and 
Supplementary Fig. 11). A ChIP assay indicates that the chromatin 
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localization of Cnd2-3A is largely reduced at all tested chromosome 
loci (Fig. 2g). This defect is not due to the inability of the Cnd2-3A 
protein to form the condensin complex or to localize to the nucleus 
(Supplementary Fig. 12). Notably, the phospho-mimetic mutant 
cnd2-3E suppresses the growth defect of ark1-as2 cells (Fig. 2f), indi- 
cating that the phosphorylation of condensin is the important essen- 
tial target of Aurora B in fission yeast. 

In human cells, chromatin association of condensin I is regulated 
by Aurora B (refs 25, 26) (Supplementary Fig. 13). Indeed, bacterially 
purified CAP-H (kleisin of condensin I), but not CAP-H2 (kleisin of 
condensin II), is phosphorylated by Aurora B in vitro; this phosphor- 
ylation is largely attributable to the serine 70 residue of CAP-H 
(Fig. 3a and Supplementary Fig. 14). To examine in vivo phosphor- 
ylation, we raised a phospho-specific antibody against CAP-H-pS70 
(Supplementary Fig. 15). Immunoblot assays revealed that the phos- 
phorylation of CAP-H at serine 70 is mitosis-specific and is Aurora- 
B-dependent (Fig. 3b), and that phosphorylated CAP-H is selectively 
enriched in the chromatin of mitotic cells (Fig. 3c). To examine the 
significance of Aurora-B-dependent phosphorylation of CAP-H for 
chromatin binding, we expressed an EGFP-tagged non-phosphorylatable 
CAP-H-S70A protein and compared it with its wild-type counterpart 
in HeLa cells (Fig. 3d). Whereas both the wild-type and mutant CAP-H 
proteins could form intact condensin complexes in vivo (Fig. 3e), the 
CAP-H-S70A protein showed a defect in chromatin localization. 
Treatment of mitotic cells with the Aurora B inhibitor caused a similar 
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Figure 3 | Chromatin association of human condensin I is also regulated by 
Aurora-B-dependent phosphorylation. a, GST-CAP-H wild-type and GST- 
CAP-H-S70A were incubated with GST-Aurora B, and analysed for phosphate 
incorporation (P) and protein levels (CBB). b, Whole-cell extracts were 
obtained from HeLa cells treated with or without the Aurora inhibitor ZM447439 
(ZM) at prometaphase or asynchronous cells, and analysed by immunoblot using 
the indicated antibodies. c, Cell extracts prepared from nocodazole-arrested cells 
were fractionated into chromatin and cytoplasmic fractions, and analysed by 
immunoblot. d, Synchronized mitotic HeLa cells expressing GFP-CAP-H were 
treated with nocodazole in the absence or presence of ZM447439 for 2 h. Signals 
of GFP-CAP-H at prometaphase were examined by immunostaining. Cells 
expressing GFP-CAP-H-S70A were similarly analysed without ZM447439 
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treatment. The ratios of nucleus and cytoplasmic signals were quantified in the 
indicated cells. Error bars represent s.e.m. (” = 15 cells). ***, P< 0.001. Scale bar, 
5 um. e, Co-immunoprecipitation of GEP-CAP-H and SMC2. Whole-cell 
extracts (WCE) were prepared from nocodazole-arrested HeLa cells expressing 
GFP-CAP-H wild type or GFP-CAP-H-S70A. GEP-CAP-H was 
immunoprecipitated (IP) with anti-GFP antibodies to examine the co- 
precipitation of SMC2. f, Chromatin fractions were prepared from nocodazole- 
arrested cells, precipitated with control or anti-SMC2 antibodies, and analysed by 
silver staining. Asterisks indicate IgG. g, Whole-cell extracts were prepared from 
mitotic HeLa cells treated with or without ZM447439, pulled down with MBP 
(maltose-binding protein)-H2A or MBP-H2B, and analysed by immunoblot 
using antibodies against CAP-H, CAP-H-pS70 or actin. 
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defect even in the wild-type CAP-H protein (Fig. 3d). We conclude that 
the association of condensin I with chromatin largely relies on the 
Aurora-B-dependent phosphorylation of the kleisin subunit in human 
cells, as in fission yeast. 


Condensin associates with histone H2A 


The foregoing results indicate that the Aurora-B-dependent phosphor- 
ylation of Cnd2/CAP-H might promote its interaction with one or 
more chromatin factors that locate commonly at the kinetochores 
and arm regions. To identify such factors, we immunoprecipitated 
condensin from mitotic HeLa cell extracts using anti-Smc2 antibodies. 
Silver staining of the immunoprecipitates detected most condensin 
subunits and several additional bands in the 10-20 kDa range, which 
correspond to histones (Fig. 3f and Supplementary Fig. 16). To test the 
possibility that a histone acts as the chromatin receptor of CAP-H, we 
performed a pull-down assay using recombinant CAP-H and histones. 
Remarkably, CAP-H, but not CAP-H2, interacted specifically with 
histone H2A and its variant H2A.Z in vitro (Supplementary Fig. 
17a). Furthermore, histone H2A pulled down CAP-H from mitotic 


cell extracts, but failed to do so when cell extracts were prepared after 
the inhibition of Aurora B (Fig. 3g), indicating that CAP-H associates 
with H2A in an Aurora-B-dependent manner. Although condensin 
may associate with DNA", the detected interaction between H2A and 
condensin is not mediated by DNA (Supplementary Fig. 18). Although 
the depletion of H2A from cells is technically difficult, we were able to 
deplete H2A.Z by means of an RNA interference (RNAi) method 
reported previously’. Consequently, condensin localization was sig- 
nificantly decreased in H2A.Z RNAi prometaphase cells, although a 
substantial amount of condensin still localized on the chromatin, pre- 
sumably because of intact H2A (Supplementary Fig. 17b). This result 
fits with the recent finding that the depletion of H2A.Z partially 
impairs condensin localization in fission yeast”*. 

To delineate the significance of the interaction between the conden- 
sin kleisin subunit and H2A or H2A.Z, we performed comparable 
analyses in fission yeast, a genetically tractable organism. Fission yeast 
Cnd2 interacted with H2A and H2A.Z in vitro, and these interactions 
were enhanced when Cnd2 was phosphorylated by Aurora B (Fig. 4a, b 
and Supplementary Fig. 19a). The interaction with Cnd2 is mediated by 
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Figure 4 |H2A and H2A.Z act as a chromatin receptor of condensin. 

a, GST-Cnd2 phosphorylated by Ark1 was pulled down with the indicated 
MBP-fused proteins and analysed by immunoblot using anti-GST antibody. 
b, GST-Cnd2 wild type or GST-Cnd2-3A reacted with Ark] in the absence or 
presence of ATP was pulled down with MBP-H2A. c, GST-Cnd2 
phosphorylated by Ark1 was pulled down with the indicated MBP-fused 
proteins. Mutated residues within the N-terminal tail of H2A are shown in the 
diagram. d, Serial dilution growth assay on SSA plates containing 0 or 8 uM 
thiamine and 0 or 10 pg ml ! TBZ. e, The indicated cells were cultured in SSA 
medium (—thiamine), transferred to YE medium (+thiamine) and incubated 
for 36h at 30 °C to suppress the expression of H2A.Z. Frequencies of 
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unresolved DNA at anaphase (n > 100 cells) were examined. Error bars 
represent s.d. (n = 3 experiments). f, The indicated cells cultured in YE medium 
for 24h at 30°C were shifted to 18 °C for 6h. Frequencies of lagging 
chromosomes of cen2-GFP at anaphase (n > 100 cells) were examined. Error 
bars represent s.d. (n = 3 experiments). g, The indicated cells were arrested at 
G2 phase by cdc25-22 inactivation and released into mitosis. Cells collected at 
each time point were examined by ChIP assay (average of two PCR 
amplifications). Anaphase cells were monitored by DAPI staining (n > 100 
cells). h, Schematic depiction of the pathway that regulates condensin 
localization on chromatin. Scale bars, 2 [1m (e, f). 
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the N-terminal tail of H2A or H2A.Z, which is enriched in basic amino 
acid residues (Fig. 4c and Supplementary Fig. 19b). Accordingly, an 
H2A-3A mutant protein in which three lysine/arginine residues (K13, 
R18 and K21) were replaced with alanines lost the affinity for phos- 
phorylated Cnd2 (Fig. 4c). Among these three residues, arginine 18 
seemed to be most important for the interaction with Cnd2. 


H2A and H2A.Z act as condensin receptors 


To explore the significance of the binding between Cnd2 and H2A in 
vivo, we tried to replace two fission yeast H2A genes (htal* and 
hta2*) with mutant alleles. The H2A-3A protein, which entirely 
abolishes the in vitro binding with Cnd2, causes cell lethality (not 
shown). Instead, we used mutant cells in which both histone H2A 
genes were replaced with the H2A-R18A mutant allele (called h2a- 
R18A, hereafter). The 2a-R18A cells showed a growth defect as well 
as sensitivity to TBZ (Fig. 4d). In contrast, depletion of the H2A.Z 
gene (pht1") resulted in no TBZ sensitivity, whereas this mutation 
showed synthetic lethality with the h2a-R18A mutation (not shown). 
To explore the synthetic defects, we replaced the pht1* promoter with 
a conditionally repressible promoter to shut off (so) the expression of 
H2A.Z (h2a.z-so), and crossed it with h2a-R18A. The double mutant 
showed lethality only under the H2A.Z shut-off condition (Fig. 4d), 
and exhibited unresolved DNA as well as lagging of cen2-GFP signals 
at anaphase, a typical phenotype of the condensin mutant (Fig. 4e, f). 
Similar, if not identical, defects were observed when h2a.z-so was 
combined with h2a-R18Q, another mutation erasing the positive 
charge at R18, but not with h2a-R18K (Supplementary Fig. 20). 
Taken together, these results indicate that H2A and H2A.Z act redun- 
dantly in condensin function by directly interacting with condensin. 

To explore condensin loading in the histone mutants, we arrested 
cells at the G2/M boundary, and then monitored condensin occu- 
pancy kinetics at the kinetochore and chromosome arm regions 
through synchronous mitosis. In wild-type cells condensin loading 
took place through prophase to metaphase and culminated in ana- 
phase (Fig. 4g). In h2a-R18A cells, however, condensin loading was 
significantly decreased in all tested regions throughout mitosis 
(Fig. 4g). A similar defect was observed in h2a.z-so cells, which 
showed the condensin loading defect particularly in anaphase, as 
previously reported in H2A.Z-depleted cells**. The decrease in con- 
densin localization was much more marked in the h2a-R18A h2a.z-so 
double mutant than in either single mutant alone (Fig. 4g), indicating 
the redundancy of histone H2A and H2A.Z function in localizing 
condensin to chromatin. Notably, h2a-R18A cells reduced condensin 
and its function more at the kinetochores than the arm regions as 
compared with h2a.z-so cells (Fig. 4e-g). This can be explained by the 
fact that H2A.Z is less abundant around the centromeres” and so the 
contribution of H2A might be relatively larger in this region. We 
confirmed that the condensin loading defect in the h2a-RI8A and 
h2a.z-so mutants is not due to decreased expression or defective com- 
plex formation of condensin (Supplementary Fig. 21). In contrast to 
condensin localization, the localization of the condensin recruiter 
Mde4 or cohesin is intact in h2a-R18A cells, indicative of the specifi- 
city (Supplementary Fig. 22). Taken together, these results support the 
notion that H2A and H2A.Z function as the chromatin receptor of 
condensin (Fig. 4h). 


Spatiotemporal localization of condensin 

The overall chromatin localization of condensin, which peaks in ana- 
phase rather than metaphase (Fig. 4g), may reflect Aurora B activity 
towards condensin. Accordingly, phosphorylation of condensin by 
Aurora B culminates in anaphase (Fig. 5a). As a chromosomal passenger 
component, Aurora B localizes to centromeres in metaphase, and sub- 
sequently transfers to the spindle midzone in anaphase’’”’. Because the 
redistributed Aurora B forms a special phosphorylation gradient 
centred at the spindle midzone”, this gradient might efficiently phos- 
phorylate chromatin-free condensin, especially around the separating 
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chromosome arms. Indeed, if condensin association with chromatin is 
compared between metaphase and anaphase, the increase during 
anaphase is more pronounced at the arm regions than at the kineto- 
chores (Supplementary Fig. 23). 

The spatiotemporal condensin localization model implies that if 
chromosome separation is impeded along the chromosome arms at 
anaphase, condensin accumulation will be increased especially at the 
arm regions. To test this prediction, we used cells depleted for Taz1, a 
telomere binding protein, because at lower temperature this mutant 
shows entanglement at telomeres and interferes with chromosome 
separation in anaphase*'. Indeed, taz1A cells show a transient ana- 
phase bridging of chromosomes, although most chromosomes finally 
managed to separate presumably by pulling off the entanglement 
(Fig. 5b). Remarkably, condensin localization at anaphase increases 
along the chromosome arms in taz1A cells compared with wild-type 
cells, whereas the condensin profile at the kinetochores is invariable 
(Fig. 5b). Because accumulation of condensin I during anaphase is also 
reported in human cells'®’®, we compared the distribution of chromo- 
somes and condensin I in mitotic HeLa cells. Immunostaining of early 
anaphase cells revealed that condensin I deposition onto chromatin is 
enhanced near the Aurora B sites (Supplementary Fig. 24). These 
results support the notion that Aurora B promotes chromosome sepa- 
ration near the spindle midzone at anaphase by efficiently localizing 
condensin to the chromosome arms (Fig. 5c). 
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Figure 5 | Spatiotemporal regulation of condensin localization by Aurora 
B. a, Cells expressing Cnd2-GFP were arrested at G2 phase by cdc25-22 
inactivation and released into mitosis. Cell extracts prepared from cells 
collected at each time point were analysed by immunoblot using the indicated 
antibodies. Mitotic nuclear division was monitored by nuclear accumulation of 
Cnd2-GFP and DAPI staining (n > 100 cells) (top panels). DIC, differential 
interference contrast. b, Wild-type and taz1A cells expressing Cnd2-GFP were 
arrested at G2 phase by cdc25-22 inactivation, released into mitosis and 
examined by ChIP assay. A representative anaphase bridge in a taz1A cell is 
shown compared with normal anaphase in a wild-type cell. c, Schematic 
depiction of the spatiotemporal regulation of condensin localization by Aurora 
B. Scale bars, 2 [im (a, b). 
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Discussion 

Our results, together with previous findings”, indicate that fission yeast 
condensin is enriched at kinetochores and along chromosome arms 
depending on region-specific recruiters: monopolin homologue Pcs1- 
Mde4 and Pol III transcription factor TFIIIC, respectively. Although 
recent studies have suggested that the Pcs1-Mde4/Csm1-Lrs1 complex 
itself functions in crosslinking kinetochore components”, our results 
demonstrate that condensin can replace the complex in this role, at least 
in fission yeast, indicating that condensin itself may clamp kinetochore 
chromatin. Budding yeast monopolin, which is required for mono- 
orientation, may recruit casein kinase 1, rather than condensin, to kine- 
tochores at meiosis I (refs 42, 43), indicating some functional divergence 
of this complex. 

Our study further uncovers that condensin association with chro- 
matin depends largely on the interaction with histone H2A and its 
variant H2A.Z, which we here define as the chromatin receptor of con- 
densin. The interaction between condensin and the receptor is promoted 
when Aurora B phosphorylates the condensin subunit Cnd2. The Pcs1- 
Mde4 pathway and Cnd2 phosphorylation act synergistically to localize 
condensin at the kinetochores (Fig. 2g). Consistently, although the Pcs1- 
Mde4 function can be substituted by artificial tethering of Cnd2 to 
kinetochores, this tethering does not work with the Cnd2-3A protein, 
which lacks the ability to interact with H2A and H2A.Z (Supplementary 
Fig. 25). These results support the notion that condensin localization on 
chromosomes is controlled by two distinct layers of regulation: recruit- 
ing and receiving (Fig. 4h). H2A.Z is involved in diverse chromosomal 
processes such as transcriptional regulation and DNA repair™. Similarly, 
H2A R18, a crucial amino acid for binding with condensin, is implicated 
in transcriptional silencing and DNA repair”, indicating that condensin 
might influence these processes*®. 

Although previous studies have established that centromeric 
Aurora B destabilizes erroneous kinetochore-microtubule attach- 
ment”, our current study suggests that centromeric Aurora B may 
also promote clamping kinetochore chromatin; both actions thus 
cooperatively prevent merotelic kinetochore orientation. Our results 
further indicate that the redistribution of Aurora B at anaphase may 
promote the phosphorylation of chromatin-unbound condensin 
around the spindle midzone, which will deliver condensin efficiently 
to chromosome arms, thereby facilitating their separation (Fig. 5c). 
These results reaffirm the crucial role of condensin in arm separation 
at anaphase**** and explain why longer chromosomes condense more 
than shorter ones during anaphase”. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


All Schizosaccharomyces pombe strains used in this study are listed in Supplemen- 
tary Table 1. Methods to generate the strains are described in Methods. ChIP assays 
were conducted as described in Methods. For M phase arrest, we used the nda3- 
KM311 mutation or mad2* overexpression. For G2/M arrest and release, we used 
the cdc25-22 mutant cells cultured at 25 °C, shifted to 36 °C for 4h to arrest them at 
G2/M, and released them into mitosis by shifting back to 25 °C. For inactivation of 
ark 1-as2, cells were cultured in the presence of 5 1M 1NM-PP1 (1-naphthylmethyl- 
4-amino- 1-tert-butyl-3-(p-methylphenyl)pyrazolo[3,4-d]pyrimidine) at 30°C. 
HeLa cells were synchronized by double thymidine block and release, and incubated 
in the medium containing 330nM nocodazole. Immunoprecipitation, immuno- 
fluorescence and immunostaining were performed as described in Methods. 
Statistical analysis was done with a two-tailed unpaired t-test. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Schizosaccharomyces pombe strain. For the construction of TEV protease- 
cleavable Cnd2, the target site for TEV protease (Glu-Asn-Leu-Tyr-Phe-Gln- 
Gly(-Ala-Ser)°’) was inserted between Val (amino acid 376) and Val (amino acid 
377) in Cnd2-6HA (six copies of HA, abbreviated as HA hereafter) by site- 
directed mutagenesis. The resulting cnd2(TEV)-HA or control cnd2-HA con- 
struct carrying the 3’-untranslated region and the kan’ marker within it was 
integrated into the chromosome, replacing the endogenous cnd2* gene. To 
express Cnp3C-CFP-TEV, CFP-TEV, or Cnp3C-CFP protein®, the sequence 
encoding them was cloned under the promoter Padh21 (a weak version of the 
adh1* promoter) and integrated into the locus adjacent to the zfs1* gene of 
chromosome 2 (denoted by the Z locus) using the nat” marker. Deletion of 
pes", cnd2*, htal*, hta2*, taz1* and sgo2", tagging of endogenous mde4*, 
cnd2*, ark1* and cut3* by Myc, GFP, or HA, and promoter exchange of endo- 
genous pht1* by Pumt81 (a weak version of the nmt1* promoter) were per- 
formed using the PCR-based gene targeting method for S. pombe*'. To express 
Cnd2-tdTomato-Cnp3C, a sequence encoding tdTomato and Cnp3C (amino 
acids 384-642) was fused to the carboxy terminus of Cnd2 and cloned under the 
promoter Padh31 (a weak version of the adh1* promoter). The resulting plasmid 
was linearized and integrated into the locus adjacent to the SPAC26F1.12c gene of 
chromosome 1 (denoted by the C locus) using the hyg” marker. To generate the 
cnd2-3A strain, $5, S41 and S52 were changed to alanines using Kunkel methods. 
The genomic cnd2 fragments carrying the mutations were then transformed into 
cnd2::ura4™ cells (additional copy of cnd2* under the promoter Padh15 was 
integrated at the C locus with hyg” marker) and the integration at cnd2::ura4* 
was selected by 5-fluoroorotic acid (5-FOA) resistance and confirmed by PCR. 
The cnd2-3E strain was similarly constructed. For the analysis of Cnd2-3A local- 
ization, wild-type cnd2 or cnd2-3A, fused with GFP, was cloned under the pro- 
moter Padh21 and integrated into the Z locus using the nat’ marker. For 
generating the h2a-R18A strain, R18 of htal* and hta2* were changed to ala- 
nines, using the PrimeSTAR Mutagenesis Basal Kit (Takara). The genomic htal 
and hta2 fragments carrying the mutations were then transformed into 
htal::ura4* and hta2::ura4” cells, respectively, and integrants were selected for 
5-FOA resistance and confirmed by PCR. After crossing htal-R18A and hta2- 
R18A cells, double mutants (h2a-R18A) were selected. The h2a-R18Q or h2a- 
R18K strain was similarly constructed. To visualize tubulin, a sequence encoding 
mCherry or CFP was fused to the N terminus of atb2*, cloned under the pro- 
moter Padh13 or Padh15 (a weak version of the adh1* promoter), and integrated 
into the Z or C locus using nat’ or hyg’ marker. To visualize nucleolus, Garl1-CFP 
(ref. 52) was expressed from the Padh21 promoter (integrated at C locus using 
hyg’ marker). All strains used are listed in Supplementary Table 1. 
Introduction of a lacO or tetO array into various chromosomal regions. A lacO 
array engineered from pCT31 (a gift from A. Yamamoto) ora tetO array engineered 
from p306tetO2x112 (a gift from K. Nasmyth) was used in this study. For the 
visualization of cntl and dh1 (ref. 53), lacO arrays were introduced into these 
two regions simultaneously. To obtain tel-lacO and arm-lacO (centromeric side 
of the rDNA locus), a fragment containing a JacO array with the kan” cassette, 
flanked by the regions adjacent to the telomeric region at the left arm of chro- 
mosome 1 (9282-9805 and 9806-10254 of chromosome 1) or to the centromeric 
side of the rDNA locus at right arm of chromosome 3 (2428525-2429283 and 
2429284-2430083 of chromosome 3), was used for transformation, respectively. 
To obtain imrl-tetO and imr3-tetO, fragments containing tetO with the ura4* 
cassette, flanked by the imr1 regions (3764007-3764631 and 3764632-3765171 
of chromosome 1) or the imr3 regions (1093757-1094520 and 1094521-1095451 
of chromosome 3), were used for transformation, respectively. Correct integration 
was confirmed by PCR. Among symmetric sequences of dh1, imr1, or imr3, the 
integrated locus (left or right) was also determined by PCR. 

Two-hybrid assay. The constructs of Pcs] (amino acids 1-222) and Mde4 (amino 
acids 1-421) were amplified by PCR and cloned into pGBKT7 vectors and used as 
bait. The constructs of Cutl4 (1-1172), Cut3(N) (1-477), Cut3(M) (468-882), 
Cut3(C) (873-1324), Cnd2(N) (1-250), Cnd2(M) (241-500), Cnd2(C) (491- 
742), Cnd1(N) (1-600), Cnd1(C) (591-1158) and Cnd3 (1-875) were amplified 
by PCR and cloned into pGADT7 vectors and used as prey. These plasmids were 
transformed into Saccharomyces cerevisiae AH109 strain. Plates lacking histidine 
and adenine and containing 2 mM 3AT (3-aminotriazole) were used as selective 
media. 

Culture of fission yeast. For prometaphase arrest, we used the nda3-KM311 
mutation™ and cultured cells at 17°C for 13h. For metaphase arrest, we used 
the pREP1(mad2") plasmids expressed by the nmt1* promoter (gift from T. 
Matsumoto) and cultured cells in the minimal medium at 30°C for 14-16h. 
For inactivation of ark1-as2, cells were cultured in the presence of 5 uM 1NM- 
PP1 (1-naphthylmethyl-4-amino-1-tert-butyl-3-(p-methylphenyl)pyrazolo[3,4- 
d]pyrimidine) at 30°C. For the inactivation of sfc3-1, cells were cultured at 


34 °C for the last 2 h of arrest. For the depletion of H2A.Z by the Pumt81 promoter 
shut off, we cultured cells in YE medium (+thiamine) for 24h at 25 °C. For G2/M 
arrest and release, we used the cdc25-22 mutant cells cultured at 25 °C, shifted to 
36 °C for 4h to arrest them at G2/M, and released them into mitosis by shifting 
back to 25 °C. For the induction of telomere entanglement in taz14J cells, cells were 
cultured at 20 °C for 5h just before shifting to 36 °C. 

Preparation of phospho-specific antibodies. To generate phospho-specific 
antibodies against Cnd2-pS5, phosphorylated peptides (MKRA(pS)LGGH) were 
used to immunize rabbits (Operon). Antibodies were purified from anti-serum 
with phosphorylated peptide-conjugated CNBr-activated sepharose and dialysed 
against PBS. Similarly, for the production of phospho-specific antibodies against 
hCAP-H-pS70, phosphorylated peptides (LQRRR(pS)RVFDL) were used to 
immunize rabbits (Operon). 

Chromatin immunoprecipitation assay. The procedure was carried out essen- 
tially as described previously. Anti-HA antibodies (12CA5, Roche), anti-GFP 
antibodies (Living Colours Full-length A.v. Polyclonal Antibody, Clontech), 
anti-Myc antibodies (9E10, Santa Cruz), anti-H3-pS10 antibodies (Upstate), 
anti-Cnp1 antibodies” and anti-Psc3 antibodies*® were used for immunopreci- 
pitation. DNA prepared from whole-cell extracts or immunoprecipitated frac- 
tions was analysed by quantitative PCR with the ABI PRISM7000 system 
(Applied Biosystems) using SYBR Premix Ex Taq (Perfect Real Time) 
(Takara). The primers used for PCR were described previously****” except those 
for dg (5'-CACATCATCGTCGTACTACAT-3’ and 5'-GATATCATCTATAT 
TTAATGACTACT-3’), dh (5'-GAAAACACATCGTTGTCTTCAGAG-3’ and 
5'-CGTCTTGTAGCTGCATGTGAA-3’), rpl4301 (5'-GTATGGAAAAGCAA 
GGTACT-3’ and 5'-GATGGTGTATAAACTTTAGT-3’), rps29 (5'-CGTAACT 
TGGTATGAAAGCA-3’ and 5'-TTAATTACCAGTAATCACAC-3’), pgk1 (5'- 
TCAATAAGTTGGATCTTGTC-3’ and 5'-CTTATGAAGAAGGAGCTCGA-3’) 
and rDNA-N1 (5'-GAAAAAGTCGAGCGAGTCG-3’ and 5'-TCAAAAGTGCA 
TTACCCTTAC-3'). We included control IgG or untagged immunoprecipitation 
in each experiment to account for non-specific binding in the ChIP fractions. We 
normalized the immunoprecipitation efficiency among samples by performing 
Cnp1 immunoprecipitation. Error bars indicate s.d. of three PCR amplifications. 
We confirmed that all ChIP data are reproducible in separate experiments. 
Co-immunoprecipitation from fission yeast extracts. Cultured cells were har- 
vested, suspended in HB buffer (25 mM MOPS (pH7.2), 15 mM MgCl, 15 mM 
EGTA, 60mM _ f-glycerophosphate, 0.1 mM Na-orthovanadate, 0.1mM NaF, 
15mM p-nitrophenylphosphate, 1% Triton X-100, 1mM dithiothreitol, 1 mM 
PMSF, Complete protease inhibitor (Roche)), and disrupted using the Multi-bead 
shocker (Y. Kikai). Then the supernatants, collected after centrifugation, were 
incubated with anti-Myc antibody (9E10, Santa Cruz) or anti-GFP polyclonal 
antibodies (Living Colours Full-length A.v. Polyclonal Antibody, Clontech) for 
1.5h at 4°C. Protein A beads (Amersham) were added and incubation was 
continued for 1.5h at 4°C. After washing with HB buffer, we analysed the 
immunoprecipitates by SDS-PAGE and western blotting with anti-HA 
(1:1,000, 12CA5, Roche), anti-GFP (1:1,000, Roche), anti-Myc (1:1,000, 9E10, 
Santa Cruz), anti-Cnd2-pS5 (1:1,000), anti-Cdc13 (1:1,000), anti-H3 (1:1,000, 
Abcam), anti-H3-pS10 (1:1,000, Upstate), anti-Psc3 (ref. 56) (1:1,000) and 
TATI (1:5000) antibodies. 

In vitro kinase and pull-down assays of fission yeast proteins. The constructs of 
Ark1 (amino acids 1-355), PiclIN-box (914-1018), Cut14(N) (1-620), Cut14(C) 
(611-1172), Cut3(N) (1-477), Cut3(M) (468-882), Cut3(C) (873-1324), 
Cnd2(N) (1-250), Cnd2(M) (241-500), Cnd2(C) (491-742), Cnd1(N) (1-600), 
Cnd1(C) (591-1158) and Cnd3 (1-875) were amplified by PCR and cloned into 
pGEX4T-1, pGEX4T-2, or pGEX4T-3 vectors. For kinase assay, kinases and 
substrates were incubated with kinase buffer (50mM _ Tris-HCl (pH7.5), 
10mM MgCh, 1% Triton X-100) at 30°C for 30min in the presence of 
[y-*°P]ATP. Incorporation of the radioactive phosphate group was visualized 
by autoradiography and protein loading was analysed by staining with 
Coomassie blue (CBB). For pull-down assay, MBP and MBP-fused proteins were 
purified from E. coli and bound to amylose beads (NEB). GST-fused proteins, 
pre-incubated with GST-Ark1 and GST-PiclIN in kinase buffer (50 mM Tris- 
HCl (pH7.5), 10 mM MgCh, 0.1% Triton X-100) at 30°C for 30 min with or 
without ATP, were mixed with beads and incubated in binding buffer (20 mM 
Tris-HCl (pH 7.5), 1 mM EDTA, 200 mM NaCl, 10% glycerol, 0.8% NP-40, 1 mg 
ml | BSA, Complete protease inhibitor (Roche)) at 4°C for 1.5 h. After washing 
with binding buffer, the bound proteins were analysed by western blotting with 
anti-GST antibodies (1:500, Santa Cruz). Protein loading was analysed by stain- 
ing with CBB. 

Time-lapse imaging. For the measurement of the distance between imr3- 
tdTomato signals during anaphase (Supplementary Fig. 5), wild-type, cut3-477 
or pcs1A cells were cultured in minimal medium at 30°C for 4h, then live cell 
recordings were performed on a DeltaVision P system (Applied Precision) in an 
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air-conditioned chamber maintained at 30°C. A_ glass-bottomed dish 
(Matsunami) coated with 0.2% concanavalin A (Sigma) was used to mount cells. 
During observation, the cells transferred to the glass-bottomed dish were supplied 
with minimal medium. Images were acquired by Z-sectioning with 45-s intervals, 
and deconvoluted in the softWoRx software (Applied Precision). To measure the 
distance of imr3-tdTomato signals, softWoRx software (Applied Precision) was 
used. 

Quantification of fluorescent signals in fission yeast. To quantify the fluor- 
escent signals at centromeres, in-focus images of Ark1-GFP cells were taken with 
Axio Vision imaging software (Carl Zeiss). We measured the average intensity of 
the centromeric dots and subtracted the average background intensity. 
Culture, synchronization and RNAi of HeLa cells. HeLa cells were grown in 
Dulbecco’s modified Eagle’s medium (DMEM) supplemented with 10% FBS, 
0.03% L-glutamine, 100 units ml~’ penicillin, and 100 mg ml’ streptomycin in 
a moist atmosphere. Nocodazole (Sigma) and thymidine (Sigma) were added at 
330nM and 2 mM, respectively, for synchronization. RNAi was performed as 
described**. Sequences of siRNA against hH2A.Z, 5'-GAAGAAAGGACAACA 
GAAGdTdT-3’ and siRNA against BubR1, 5'-CGGGCAUUUGAAUAUGAA 
AdTdT-3’. 

Expression of GFP-hCAP-H. Full-length hCAP-H cDNA was cloned from 
HeLa RNA by PCR. Full-length wild type and hCAP-H-S70A tagged with GFP 
at their N termini were inserted into pcPURO vectors derived from Y. Goto’s 
laboratory for transient expression. Vectors were transfected into HeLa cells 
using Lipofectamine LTX (Invitrogen). 

In vitro kinase and pull-down assays of human proteins. GST-fused and MBP- 
fused proteins were bacterially expressed and purified with glutathione-sepharose 
beads (GE) and amylase resin (NEB), respectively. For kinase assays, reactions were 
carried out in 30 pl of kinase buffer (50 mM Tris-HCl pH 7.5, 10 mM MgCl, 0.5% 
Triton X-100 supplemented with Complete protease inhibitor (Roche), 1mM 
dithiothreitol, 1 mM PMSF) in the presence of [y-**P]ATP. Incorporation of radio- 
active phosphate group was visualized by autoradiography and protein level was 
analysed by staining with CBB. For pull-down assay, purified proteins were phos- 
phorylated with GST-Aurora B in kinase buffer in the presence of 0.25 mM ATP at 
30 °C for 45 min. Phosphorylated proteins were mixed with MBP-tagged proteins 
beads and incubated in binding buffer (20 mM Tris-HCl pH 7.5, 150mM NaCl, 
10% glycerol, 0.8% NP40 supplemented with Complete protease inhibitor, 1 mM 
dithiothreitol, 1 mg ml! BSA) at 4°C for 3h. The beads were then washed five 
times with binding buffer. The bead-bound proteins were subjected to SDS-PAGE 
and transferred onto the Immunobilon PVDF membrane (Millipore) and detected 
by immunoblot using anti-GST (1:500, Santa Cruz). Protein loading was analysed 
by staining with CBB. 

Preparation of HeLa cell extracts and immunoprecipitation. HeLa cells were 
synchronized by single thymidine block and release, and incubated in the medium 
containing nocodazole for 16 h. Mitotic cells were collected by mitotic shake-off and 
washed with PBS once, then re-suspended in CSK buffer (10 mM PIPES pH6.8, 
10% glycerol, 3mM MgCl, supplemented with Complete protease inhibitor, 
PhosSTOP phosphatase inhibitor mixture (Roche), 1mM_ dithiothreitol, 
0.25mM PMSF) containing 100 mM NaCl. After incubation at 4°C for 30 min, 
supernatants (chromatin-unbound) were extracted and the insoluble chromatin 
pellet was collected by centrifugation at 16,100g for 10 min, washed once with PBS 
and re-suspended in CSK buffer containing 250mM NaCl, 1mM CaCl, and 
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digested with micrococcal nuclease (Sigma) at 30°C for 15 min. After centrifu- 
gation at 16,100g for 10 min, supernatants (chromatin-bound) were prepared. 
Whole-cell extracts (WCE)—the mixture of chromatin-bound and chromatin- 
unbound fractions—were immunoblotted with the following antibodies: anti- 
hCAP-H-pS70 (1:3000), anti-H3-pS10 (1:1,000, Cell Signaling), anti-cyclin B 
(1:1,000, Santa Cruz), anti-tubulin (1:5,000, DM1A; Sigma), anti-Aurora B 
(1:500, BD Bioscience), anti-GFP (1:1,000, Roche). The chromatin-bound fraction 
was rotated with anti-SMC2 (Abcam) or rabbit control IgG for 1h at 4 °C, followed 
by 1.5h rotation with protein A sepharose beads (GE) at 4°C. The beads were 
washed five times with CSK buffer containing 250mM NaCl. We analysed the 
immunoprecipitates by silver staining using the SilverQuest Staining kit 
(Invitrogen) or by immunoblot with anti-SMC2 (1:5,000), anti-CAP-H (1:2,000, 
Bethyl), anti-H2A (1:1,000, Abcam), anti-H2B (1:1,000, Millipore), anti-H3 
(1:1,000, Abcam), anti-H2A.Z (1:1,000, Cell Signaling) and anti-actin (1:1,000, 
Santa Cruz) antibodies. 

Preparation of ZM447439-treated cell extracts. HeLa cells were synchronized 
by double thymidine block and release, and incubated in medium containing 
1,000 nM nocodazole for 14h in the presence of 4 uM ZM447439 during the last 
2h. Mitotic cells were collected by mitotic shake-off. 

Immunostaining of HeLa cells. Immunofluorescence staining was performed as 
described** with anti-GFP (1:1,000, Invitrogen), anti-H3-pS10 (1:1,000), anti- 
CAP-H (1:500), biotinylated anti-CAP-G (1:500, a gift from T. Hirano), anti- 
H2A.Z (1:200) antibodies. DNA was stained with 3mgml ! Hoechst 33342 
(Wako). For pre-extraction, the cells were permeabilized in 0.1% Triton X-100 
in XBE2 (10 mM HEPES pH 7.7, 2mM MgCl, 100 mM KCL and 5mM EGTA) 
at room temperature for 1 min and then fixed with 2% paraformaldehyde in XBE2 
for 15 min. Immunostaining images were obtained with the use of DeltaVision 
softWoRx software (Applied Precision). Image segmentation into chromatin and 
cytoplasm was done using the Hoechst signal. Average cytoplasm signals were 
subtracted from chromatin signal and normalized to the Hoechst signal as 
reported”®. Signal intensities of Aurora B, CAP-H and DNA were measured using 
the ImageJ program. 
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Induction of human neuronal cells by defined 


transcription factors 
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Somatic cell nuclear transfer, cell fusion, or expression of lineage- 
specific factors have been shown to induce cell-fate changes in 
diverse somatic cell types’'*. We recently observed that forced 
expression of a combination of three transcription factors, Brn2 
(also known as Pou3f2), Ascl1 and Mytl1I, can efficiently convert 
mouse fibroblasts into functional induced neuronal (iN) cells’>. 
Here we show that the same three factors can generate functional 
neurons from human pluripotent stem cells as early as 6 days after 
transgene activation. When combined with the basic helix-loop- 
helix transcription factor NeuroD1, these factors could also con- 
vert fetal and postnatal human fibroblasts into iN cells showing 
typical neuronal morphologies and expressing multiple neuronal 
markers, even after downregulation of the exogenous transcription 
factors. Importantly, the vast majority of human iN cells were able 
to generate action potentials and many matured to receive synaptic 
contacts when co-cultured with primary mouse cortical neurons. 
Our data demonstrate that non-neural human somatic cells, as well 
as pluripotent stem cells, can be converted directly into neurons by 
lineage-determining transcription factors. These methods may 
facilitate robust generation of patient-specific human neurons 
for in vitro disease modelling or future applications in regenerative 
medicine. 

Encouraged by our recent findings in mouse cells'’, weexplored in 
this study whether human fibroblasts could also’ be directly induced to 
become functional neurons. This was unclear given the differences in 
the gene regulatory networks governing human and rodent neural 
development'*"'*. First, we sought to determine whether forced 
expression of transcription factors could induce a neuronal fate in 
human pluripotent cells. To that end;.we infected undifferentiated 
human embryonic stem,(ES) cells in chemically defined N3 media’” 
with Brn2, Ascl1 and Myt1l (BAM) using doxycycline (dox)-inducible 
lentiviral vectors together with an EGFP (enhanced green fluorescent 
protein) virus. The majority of ES cells were EGFP-positive 24 h after 
addition of doxycycline (Supplementary Fig. 1). Strikingly, as early as 
3 days after doxycycline treatment, we observed bipolar neuron-like 
cells surrounding nearly all ES cell colonies (Fig. la and Supplementary 
Fig. 1). By day 8, cells with more mature neuronal morphologies that 
expressed both B-II]-tubulin (Tuj1, also known as TUBB3) and MAP2 
had migrated away from ES cell colonies and were present throughout 
the plate (Fig. 1b, c). In contrast, after infection with EGFP virus alone, 
no neuronal cells were generated during the same timeframe, and 
nearly all ES cells had died due to the cytosine $-D-arabinofuranoside 
(Ara-C) treatment. We then determined the relative contribution of 
the three factors and found that Ascl1 alone was sufficient to induce 
MAP2-positive cells (Supplementary Fig. 2). The addition of Brn2 or 
Mytll or both did not increase the efficiency of neuronal differenti- 
ation but induced more complex morphologies. Cells infected with all 
three factors together had the most mature neuronal morphologies 
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(Supplementary Fig. 2). Electrophysiological analysis surprisingly 
revealed that as early as 6days after induction all recorded cells 
(n = 16) generated action potentials (Fig. 1d, e). At day 15 after 
doxycycline treatment, the average resting membrane potential of 
neuronal cells was —51+1.8mV (mean +s.e.m., n = 18) (Fig. 1f 
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Figure 1 | Rapid generation of functional neurons from human ES cells. 

a, Four days after induction, ES-iN cells showed bipolar neuronal 
morphologies. b, c, Eight days after induction, ES-iN cells expressed Tujl 

(b) and MAP2 (c). d, Spontaneous action potentials presumably caused by 
membrane potential fluctuations recorded from an ES-iN cell 6 days after 
induction. Arrow, pronounced after hyperpolarization potentials (AHP). 

e, Representative traces of action potentials in response to step current 
injections 15 days after induction. Membrane potential was maintained at 
approximately -63 mV. f, Quantification of intrinsic membrane properties in 
control ES cells (0 day) before and after viral transduction. Rin, membrane 
input resistance; RMP, resting membrane potential; Cm, capacitance. Scale 
bars, 10 tm (a, b, c). Numbers of cells recorded are labelled in the bars. Note the 
heterogeneity of the parameters (see also Supplementary Fig. 1). Data are 
presented with mean + s.e.m. ***P < 0.05. 
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and Supplementary Table 1). These ES-iN cells exhibited prominent 
after-hyperpolarization potentials (AHPs) following action potentials 
(Fig. 1d, f). Similar findings could be observed when human induced 
pluripotent stem (iPS) cells were infected (Supplementary Fig. 3). 
Thus, the BAM factors rapidly induce neuronal differentiation of 
human pluripotent stem cells. 

Next, we asked whether human fibroblasts could also be directly 
converted into neurons. To this end, we derived three independent 
primary human fetal fibroblast lines (HFFs) (see Methods) and per- 
formed an extensive characterization of these cultures in various 
growth conditions to confirm that they lack spontaneous neuronal 
differentiation potential and do not contain detectable amounts of 
neural crest stem cells (see Supplementary Fig. 4). Strikingly, 7-10 days 
after infection with the BAM factors we could detect cells with imma- 
ture neuronal morphologies. These cells expressed Tujl (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 5a), but remained functionally immature as revealed by their 
inability to generate action potentials 20 days after doxycycline treat- 
ment (Supplementary Fig. 5b). Thus, the BAM factors seemed to 
induce neuronal features but were insufficient to generate functional 
neurons from human fetal fibroblasts under these conditions. 

Therefore, we screened 20 additional factors that could improve the 
generation of neuronal cells in combination with the BAM pool. We 
observed that NeuroD1, another basic helix-loop-helix transcription 
factor, improved the efficiency of generating Tujl-positive neuronal 
cells two to threefold after 3 weeks (Fig. 2a). To determine the relative 
contribution of NeuroD1, we tested various combinations of these four 
factors. NeuroD1 alone had no effect, but surprisingly in combination 
with Brn2 it was sufficient to generate a similar number of Tujl- 
positive neuronal cells compared to the BAN (Brn2, Ascl1 and 
NeuroD1) , BMN (Brn2, Myt1l and NeuroD1) and BAMN (Brn2, 
Ascll, Myt1l and NeuroD1) pools (Supplementary Fig. 6a). However, 
further morphological and functional characterization showed that the 
BAMN combination generated the most mature neuronal cells 
(Supplementary Fig. 6b). We therefore decided to focus the further 
analysis on BAMN-iN cells. 

Two weeks after induction, BAMN-iN cells: showed. neuronal 
morphologies and were labelled with pan-neuronal antibodies such 
as anti-Tujl, anti-NeuN (also known as Rbfox3), anti-PSA-NCAM 
(polysialylated neural cell adhesion molecule) ‘and anti-MAP2 
(Fig. 2b-f). After extended culture periods of 4-5 weeks, we could detect 
cells expressing neurofilaments (Supplementary Fig. 7a), and rare neur- 
onal processes decorated with punctate staining of synapsin and synap- 
totagmin, two synaptic vesicle proteins (Fig. 2g, h and Supplementary 
Fig. 7b). To ensure the co-expression of pan-neuronal and subtype 
specific markers, we performed single-cell gene-expression profiling 
of iN cells using Fluidigm dynamic RT-PCR arrays’*. We analysed 
54 single HFF-iN cells 34 days after doxycycline treatment from two 
independently infected, cultures (Supplementary Fig. 8). These data 
revealed robust co-expression of multiple pan-neuronal and synaptic 
markers in 50/54 HFF-iN cells (B-II-tubulin, DCX, MAP2, NCAM, 
synapsin). Over half (29 of 54) of the iN cells analysed expressed 
mRNAs typical for glutamatergic neurons, such as vVGLUT1, vGLUT2 
(also known as SLC17A7 and SLC17A7, respectively) or both (Fig. 2i). 
Only two iN cells expressed GAD67 (also known as Gad1) in the 
absence of vGLUT] or 2, and no iN cell expressed the inhibitory marker 
gene vGAT (also known as SLC32A 1) . Five cells expressed the catecho- 
laminergic neuron marker tyrosine hydroxylase. Immunofluorescence 
analysis revealed that 5 weeks after infection 17 + 8% of iN cells 
expressed the forebrain marker Tbr1, 21 + 9% expressed the marker 
of peripheral neurons peripherin, whereas En1, a marker of midbrain 
neurons, serotonin and choline acetyltransferase were not detectable 
(Supplementary Fig. 9). 

To assess whether the iN cell state was stable without continued 
transgene expression, we monitored the mRNA expression levels of 
endogenous and exogenous BAMN genes before and after doxycycline 
induction and after doxycycline withdrawal. Whereas the exogenous 
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Figure 2 | NeuroD1 increases reprogramming efficiency in primary human 
fetal fibroblasts. a, Quantification of Tujl-positive BAM-iN cells with 
indicated factors, 3 weeks after doxycycline treatment. b, c, Three weeks after 
doxycycline treatment BAM NeuroD1 iN cells showed neuronal 
morphologies (b) and expressed Tujl (c) . d-f, iN cells expressed NeuN 

(d), PSA-NCAM (e), and MAP2 (f) 2 weeks after doxycycline treatment. 

g, h, AniN cell expressing MAP2 (g) and synapsin (h) 4 weeks after doxycycline 
treatment and co-cultured with primary astrocytes. i, Single-cell gene 
expression profiling using Fluidigm dynamic arrays. Rows represent the 
evaluated genes and columns represent individual cells. Heat map (blue to red) 
represents the threshold C; values as indicated. Data in (a) are presented as 
mean = s.d. Scale bars, 100 tm (b, c), 10 um (d-h). 


transgenes were clearly doxycycline-dependent, the four correspond- 
ing endogenous genes were rapidly induced and exhibited increasing 
expression levels over time even after doxycycline withdrawal (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 10). Similarly, HFF-iN cells could be maintained in the 
absence of doxycycline for 3 weeks (Supplementary Fig. 11). 

We next asked whether iN cells generated from HFFs had active 
membrane properties. iN cells were identified by EGFP fluorescence 
(Fig. 3b) and whole-cell recordings were performed 14-35 days after 
doxycycline treatment. Two to three weeks after addition of doxycy- 
cline the average resting membrane potential of HFF-iN cells was 
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Figure 3 | Membrane properties of fibroblast iN cells. a, Quantification of 
Tujl-positive neuronal cells from HFFs (line HFF-A)3 weeks after doxycycline 
treatment or HPFs (line HPF-B) 4 weeks after doxycycline treatment. n = 3 
independent experiments. b, Patch clamp,recording was conducted on HFF-iN 
cells identified by EGFP fluorescence and differential interference contrast 
microscopy. c, Representative traces of membrane potentials in response to step 
current injections (lower panel) from an HFF-iN cell 19 days after doxycycline 
treatment. Membrane potential was maintained at approximately —63 mV. 
d, Representative traces of membrane currents recorded with a ramp protocol 
(lower panel). Fast activating and inactivating Na* currents were prominent. 
Three traces aré shown superimposed. e-g, HPF-iN cells express Tujl (red) and 
NeuN (green) (e), neurofilament (green, NF) (f) and MAP2 (green) 

(g). h, Representative traces of membrane potentials in response to step current 
injections in HPF-iN cells. Action potentials were generated in cultures without 
glia. i, Representative traces of membrane currents recorded following a ramp 
protocol (lower panel) in HPF-iN cells. The Na* currents could be blocked by 
tetrodotoxin (TTX). Data in (a) are presented as mean = s.d. Scale bars, 10 um 


(a, e-g). 


—52.2+2.2mV (mean + s.e.m., n = 41). When HFF-iN cells were 
step-depolarized, action potentials could be detected in many iN cells 
at 14-25 days, and in all recorded iN cells at days 34-35 (Fig. 3c, 
Supplementary Figs 7 and 12 and Supplementary Table 1). Fast-activ- 
ating and inactivating inward Na~ currents as well as outward K* 
currents were also observed (Fig. 3d). 

To determine whether the BAMN factors were also capable of con- 
verting more mature human fibroblasts into iN cells, we derived primary 
human postnatal fibroblasts (HPFs) from three different perinatal fore- 
skin resections. In all three HPF lines, expression of BAMN factors 
reproducibly generated neuron-like cells with co-expression of multiple 
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Figure 4 | Synaptic responses of HFF-iN cells. a, An HFF-iN cell expressing 
EGFP co-cultured with mouse cortical neurons at day 35 after doxycycline 
treatment. b, Synapsin-positive puncta co-localize with neurites extending 
from HFF-iN cells (arrow heads). ¢, Thirty-five days after doxycycline 
treatment, spontaneous PSCs were recorded in HFF-iN cells. d, Slow responses 
could be blocked by picrotoxin (PTX). Bursting events of EPSCs were recorded 
in the presence of PTX. The insert shows the fast kinetics of the responses. e, In 
the presence of PTX and CNQX (both 50 1M), no spontaneous activities were 
observed. f, Evoked postsynaptic responses. Four traces were superimposed. 
g, In the presence of PTX, electric stimulation evoked fast-kinetic excitatory 
PSCs (EPSCs). h, No evoked synaptic responses were observed in the presence 
of PTX and CNQxX. Scale bars, 100 um (a); 10 um (b). 
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pan-neuronal markers (Fig. 3e-g). Intriguingly, the efficiencies of iN 
cell generation from fetal and postnatal fibroblasts were similar (2-4% 
of cells plated; Fig. 3a). Single-cell gene-expression profiling of iN cells 
revealed that 46 of 51 HPF iN cells co-expressed pan-neuronal and 
synaptic markers 42 days after infection; the majority of the HPF iN 
cells (37 of 51) seem to be glutamatergic neurons. Immunofluorescence 
analysis showed that 6 weeks after infection, 81+ 17% of iN cells 
expressed Tbr1 above the levels of fibroblasts, and 15.2 + 6.6% were 
peripherin-positive (Supplementary Fig. 13). Unlike fetal fibroblasts, 
most postnatal fibroblasts showed weak but specific Tbr1 staining 
(Supplementary Fig. 13a—d). Electrophysiological recordings demon- 
strated the presence of regenerative action potentials as well as voltage- 
dependent channel activities in the majority of cells analysed from two 
lines (for example, 17 of 18 cells from line HPF-B, Fig. 3h, i and 
Supplementary Table 1). Furthermore, iN cells with active membrane 
properties could be generated from dermal fibroblasts derived from an 
11-year-old human subject (Supplementary Fig. 14). 

Finally, we determined whether human iN cells can express func- 
tional neurotransmitter receptors and form functional synapses. 
Application of either GABA (y-aminobutyric acid) or L-glutamate to 
HFF-iN cells induced current responses that could be blocked by 
picrotoxin and CNQX, respectively (Supplementary Fig. 12e, f). We 
then dissociated HFFs 4-7 days after infection with the BAMN factors 
and EGFP and plated them onto previously established mouse cortical 
neuronal cultures. These co-cultures were maintained for up to 
5 weeks thereafter. HFF-iN cells were identified by the EGFP expres- 
sion (Fig. 4a). Whole-cell recordings after 2-3 weeks of co-culture 
showed no synaptic activity (n = 20) but after 4-5 weeks approxi- 
mately half of human iN cells recorded showed spontaneous post- 
synaptic currents (PSCs) with variable kinetics (n = 21, Fig. 4c and 
Supplementary Table 1). Immunostaining with synapsin antibodies 
confirmed the presence of scattered synaptic puncta on the dendrites 
of EGFP-positive cells (Fig. 4b). When the GABA, receptor inhibitor 
picrotoxin was applied, the majority of the spontaneous PSCs were 
blocked, demonstrating that they were inhibitory (IPSCs) (Fig»4d). In 
the presence of picrotoxin, bursting of spontaneous excitatory post- 
synaptic currents (EPSCs) was shown and could be blocked)by the 
AMPA (a-amino-3-hydroxy-5-methyl-4-isoxazole_ propionic acid) 
receptor blocker CNQX (Fig. 4e). Focal stimulation evoked both 
IPSCs and EPSCs that could be blocked by picrotoxin and CNQX 
(Fig. 4f-h). Importantly, PSCs could also be recorded from HPF-iN 
cells co-cultured with mouse cortical neurons 4 weeks after infection 
(Supplementary Fig. 15)“ These results demonstrate that fetal and 
postnatal fibroblast-derived iN cells could form functional synapses 
and integrated into pre-existing neuronal networks. 

In this report, we have identified a combination of transcription 
factors that are capable of converting human fibroblasts directly into 
neurons. Like mouse iN cells'’ and neurons derived from ES cells’?*! 
and iPS cells**”*; the human iN cells seem relatively immature, as 
indicated by their slightly depolarized membrane potentials and the 
relatively low-amplitude synaptic responses. Compared to mouse iN 
cells, human iN cells required longer culture periods to develop syn- 
aptic activity. Future studies will be necessary to thoroughly optimize 
conditions for human iN cell generation and maturation, which would 
facilitate applications of this method for the study of human neuronal 
development and disease. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Cell culture. H9 human ES cells (WiCell Research Resources) and iPS cells were 
expanded in mTeSR1 (Stem Cell Technologies) and passaged as clumps or single 
cells**. Primary HFFs were isolated from the distal half of the limbs of GW8-10 
fetuses obtained from Advanced Bioscience Resources Inc. Primary HPFs were 
established from foreskin. Primary mouse cortical cultures and glial monolayer 
cultures were established as described previously’. 

Lentiviral infections. Lentiviral production and fibroblast infections were per- 
formed as described previously’*. Primary fibroblasts and pluripotent stem cells 
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were infected with concentrated lentivirus and treated with doxycycline (2 1g 
ul 1) 16-24h later. 

Electrophysiology and expression analysis. Cells were analysed by immuno- 
fluorescence and electrophysiology as described elsewhere’*”’. Single-cell gene 
expression profiling was performed using the Fluidigm Biomark dynamic 
array'*”® according to the manufacturer’s instructions. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Cell culture. H9 human ES cells (WiCell Research Resources) were expanded in 
mTeSRI (Stem Cell Technologies). Induced pluripotent stem cells were generated as 
described elsewhere”’. The day before infection, cells were treated with Accutase and 
seeded as single cells in 3.5-cm tissue culture dishes on Matrigel in mTeSR1 contain- 
ing 2 1M thiazovivin (Bio Vision)**. To inhibit the growth of uninfected ES cells and 
select for post-mitotic neurons, we added 441M cytosine f-p-arabinofuranoside 
(Ara-C) to the media 48h after doxycycline addition. Primary human fetal fibro- 
blasts were isolated from the distal half of the limbs of 8-10-week-old fetuses 
(Advanced Bioscience Resources Inc.). The tissue was dissociated after trypsin diges- 
tion and plated in MEF media (DMEM high glucose, calf serum, sodium pyruvate, 
non-essential amino acids, penicillin/streptomycin and {-mercaptoethanol). 
Primary human postnatal fibroblasts (HPFs) were established from dissociated fore- 
skin tissue derived from 1-3-day-old newborns. Before being used for experiments, 
primary fibroblast cells were passaged at least three times. Primary mouse cortical 
cultures and glial monolayer cultures were established as described previously’’. To 
maintain the iN cell culture, cells were either grown in N3 medium (DMEM/F2 
(Invitrogen), apotransferrin (100 ug ml~ 1) insulin (5 Lug ml 1) sodium selenite 
(30 nM), progesterone (20 nM), putrescine (100 nM), penicillin/streptomycin) sup- 
plemented with neurotrophic factors including brain-derived neurotrophic factor, 
glial-cell-derived neurotrophic factor, neurotrophin-3 and ciliary neurotrophic fac- 
tor (R&D systems), or dissociated using papain and replated onto previously estab- 
lished monolayer culture of primary mouse glia or primary neurons from mouse 
cortex in neuronal growth medium (MEM (Gibco) supplemented with B27 (Gibco), 
glucose (5 mg ml’), transferring (10 pg ml"), 5% fetal bovine serum and Ara-C 
(2 uM, Sigma)’***. 

Virus infections. Lentiviral production and fibroblast infections were performed 
as described previously'*. Briefly, primary human fetal or postnatal fibroblasts 
were plated and infected with concentrated lentiviral particles and polybrene (8 11g 
ul~') in fresh MEF medium. Viral medium was removed after 16-24h and 
replaced with MEF medium containing doxycycline (2 ug pl). After 24-48 h, 
medium was changed to N3 medium containing doxycycline (2 gpl’). For 
human ES cell infections, HD human embryonic stem cells were switched into 
N3 medium containing polybrene (2 pg pl") 24h after re-plating, and concen- 
trated lentiviral particles were added. After 16-24 h, cultures were switched to N3 
medium containing doxycycline (2 jig pul +) and changed daily before dissociation. 
Forty-eight hours after the initial addition of doxycycline, Ara-C (41g ul +) was 
added to the medium to inhibit proliferation of uninfected ES cells until analysis 
6 days after the addition of doxycycline. All chemicals were purchased from 
Sigma-Aldrich if not otherwise specified. 

Single-cell gene expression analysis (Fluidigm dynamic array). Single-cell gene 
expression profiling was performed using the Fluidigm Biomark dynamic array 
according to the manufacturer’s protocol’*”*, Briefly, single cells growing on cul- 
ture dishes after 5 or 6 weeks of transduction were collected by aspiration into 
patch electrodes and ejected into 2 Xcellsdirect buffer (Invitrogen), flash-frozen 
and kept at —80°C until further processing. Thawed cells were subject to target- 
specific reverse-transcription and 18 cycles of PCR pre-amplification with a mix of 
primers specific to the target genes (STA). STA products were then processed for 
real-time PCR analysis on Biomark 48:48 Dynamic Array integrated fluidic circuits 
(Fluidigm). To ensure the specificity of the amplification, titrations of total human 
brain RNA were included in each experiment, and only primers that demonstrated 
a linear amplification Were analysed. Furthermore, melting curves of the PCR 
products were compared between the single cells and the control RNA to ensure 
the specificity of the PCR products. 


Electrophysiology. Action potentials were recorded with current-clamp whole- 
cell configuration. The pipette solution for current-clamp experiments contained 
(in mM): 123 K-gluconate, 10 KCl, 1 MgCl,, 10 HEPES, 1 EGTA, 0.1 CaCl, 1 
K,ATP, 0.2 Na,GTP and 4 glucose, pH adjusted to 7.2 with KOH. Membrane 
potentials were kept around —65 to —70 mV, and step currents were injected to 
elicit action potentials. For whole-cell voltage-dependent current recordings, the 
same internal solution as aforementioned was used. For synaptic functional evalu- 
ation, the internal solution contained (in mM): 135 CsCl, 10 HEPES, 1 EGTA, 4 Mg- 
ATP, 0.4 Na,GTP, and 10 QX-314, pH 7.4. The bath solution contained (in mM): 
140 NaCl, 5 KCl, 2 CaCl, 2 MgCl, 10 HEPES, and 10 glucose, pH 7.4. Synaptic 
responses were measured as described previously’*”*. Stimulus artefacts for evoked 
synaptic responses were removed for graphic representation. Electrophysiological 
data are presented as mean + s.e.m. All statistical comparisons were made using 
Student’s t-test. 

Immunofluorescence and RT-PCR. For immunofluorescence experiments, cells 
were fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde in PBS for 10 min at‘toom temperature. After 
fixation, cells were incubated in 0.2% Triton X-100 in PBS for 5.min at room tem- 
perature. After washing twice with PBS, cells were blocked in a solution of PBS 
containing 4% BSA and 1% Cosmic calf serum: (CCS) for 30 min at room temper- 
ature. Primary and secondary antibodies were applied for 1 h and)30 min, respect- 
ively. The following antibodies were used for our analysis: rabbit anti-Tujl (Covance, 
1:1,000), mouse anti-Tujl (Covances 11,000), mouse anti-MAP2 (Sigma, 1:500), 
mouse anti-NeuN (Millipore, 1:200), mouse. anti-néeurofilament (Developmental 
Studies Hybridoma Bank (DSHB), 2H3a, 1:1,000), rabbit anti-synapsin (E028, 
1:1,000), anti-synaptotagmin (Synaptic systems, 41.1, 1:2,000), guinea pig anti- 
vGLUT1 (Millipore, 1:2,000), mouse anti-GAD6 (DSHB, 1:500), rabbit anti-Tbr1 
(Abcam, 1:200), mouse anti-peripherin (Sigma, 1:100), sheep anti-tyrosine hydro- 
xylase (Pel-Freezs1:500), rabbit antitGEAP (DAKO, 1:4,000), mouse anti-Sox2 (R&D 
Systems, 1:50), goat anti-Brn2)(clone C-20, Santa Cruz Biotechnology, 1:100), rabbit 
anti-Ascll (Abcam, 1:200), mouse anti-BrdU (Becton Dickinson, 1:50), mouse 
anti-LU5 (Abcam, 1:200), goat anti-Soxl0 (Santa Cruz Biotechnology, 1:40). 
Fluorescein isothiocyanate (FITC)-, and Cy3-conjugated secondary antibodies were 
obtained from Jackson Immunoresearch. Alexa-488-, Alexa-546- and Alexa-633- 
conjugated secondary antibodies were obtained from Invitrogen. 4’ ,6-Diamidino- 
2-phenylindole (DAPI) was from Sigma (1:10,000). For RT-PCR analysis, RNA 
was isolated using an RNAqueous Kit (Applied Biosystems) following the manu- 
facturer’s instructions, treated with DNase (Applied Biosystems) and reverse- 
transcribed with Superscript III (Invitrogen). 

Efficiency calculation. The following method was used to calculate the efficiency 
of neuronal induction. The total number of Tujl-positive cells with a neuronal 
morphology, defined as cells having a circular, three-dimensional appearance that 
extend a thin process at least three times longer than their cell body, were quan- 
tified at indicated time points. We determined this number in at least 15 randomly 
selected X20 visual fields on a Zeiss Axio Observer microscope. The average and 
standard deviation per field was determined and then used to extrapolate the total 
number of iN cells present in the entire dish based the known surface areas of a 
X20 visual field and the respective culture dish. We then divided this number by 
the number of cells plated before infection to get the percentage of the starting 
population of cells that adopted neuron-like characteristics. In multiple independ- 
ent experiments we verified that this extrapolation method yields cell numbers 
very similar to those measured by a haemocytometer at the time of plating. Data 
are presented as mean = s.d. 
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